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Preface 


This  book,  in  the  main,  deals  with  the  story  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  in  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  early  months 
following  their  liberation  from  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  and 
with  the  significant  part  in  that  story  played  by  the  then  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  In  the  Introduction  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  story  up  to  the  present  time  in  a  treatment  of  the 
continuing  relations  between  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Jews. 

This  story  has  been  recorded  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  any 
information  shedding  light  on  the  character  and  beliefs  of  the  man 
who  now  wields  world  leadership  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deserves  to  be  told;  secondly,  because  the  tale  contains  many 
precedents  both  in  American  military  history  as  well  as  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  for  the  sake  of  history  the  facts  should  be  preserved.  In 
much  of  the  story  the  information  could  be  known  only  to  the 
author  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  first  advisor  on  Jewish 
affairs  to  General  Eisenhower  in  the  European  Theatre  of  Opera- 
tions. 

The  original  source  material  used  is  of  varying  character:  the 
author's  reports  to  General  Eisenhower  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Walter  Bedell  Smith,  the  documents  made  available  to  him  at 
American  military  headquarters  in  pursuance  of  his  duties,  his  field 
note-books  and  his  diary. 

The  author  would  like  to  express  his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Undersecretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  for  their  cooperation;  to  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman 
for  permission  to  use  his  letter  to  General  Eisenhower,  and  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
aid.  He  is  most  thankful  also  to  Mr.  Harold  U.  Ribalow  for  his 
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ready  help,  to  Mr.  Menachem  Ribalow,  the  editor  of  the  Hadoar, 
for  his  good  counsel  and  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Seigel  and  the  members 
of  his  Publications  Committee  of  Congregation  Kehillath  Israel  of 
Brookline  for  their  devoted  assistance. 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
July  15,  1953 
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Introduction 


This  book  concerns  one  of  the  recent  chapters  in  Jewish  history 
in  which  the  man  who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  plays  a  leading  role.  Particularly  does  it  treat  of  that 
difficult  and  hectic  period  immediately  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II  when  the  lifepath  of  Eisenhower  first  met  the  millennial  road  of 
the  Jewish  people— the  period  of  the  displaced  persons. 

From  these  fateful  beginnings,  the  story  of  Eisenhower  and  the 
Jews  has  grown  apace,  especially  during  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency and  since  his  election.  And  the  story  deserves  telling.  Some 
one  has  once  said  that  a  people's  treatment  of  Jews  constitutes  the 
barometer  of  its  civilization.  It  is  no  less  true  that  a  man's  attitude 
to  the  Jews  may  serve  as  the  measure  of  his  humanity.  When  the 
man  occupies  the  most  powerful  position  of  leadership  in  the  world, 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  of  high  interest 
and  critical  importance  to  know  what  have  been  his  words  and  ac- 
tions in  this  regard. 

As  this  book  will  make  abundantly  clear,  Eisenhower's  treatment 
of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  whom  his  armies  liberated  from  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps  was  marked  by  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. His  friendship  for  the  Jews  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

Perhaps  his  attitude  to  the  Jewish  people  stems  from  the  early 
impressionable  years  of  his  childhood  when,  as  he  told  Mr.  Maxwell 
Abbell,  the  President  of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America,  he  and 
his  brothers  were  raised  on  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
said,  "I  grew  up  believing  that  the  Jews  were  the  chosen  people, 
that  they  gave  us  the  high  ethical  and  moral  principles  of  our  civili- 
zation." He  concluded  the  interview  by  saying,  "The  Jewish  people 
couldn't  have  a  better  friend  than  me." 

Four  years  earlier  he  had  alluded  to  the  beliefs  inculcated  in  him 
as  a  child.  During  the  course  of  impromptu  remarks  delivered  upon 
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his  receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  on  September  27,  1948, 
he  said,  ".  .  .  we  believe  that  because  men  have  each  been  born  with 
a  soul  they  have  inalienable  rights  and  none  can  take  them  away. 
These  rights  can  never  be  destroyed.  That  belief  came  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  leaders.  They  taught  and  gave  their  lives  in  this  belief. 

"They  taught  us  that  although  man  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  having  had  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  him,  he  is  a  living 
soul.  On  this  belief  is  based  the  doctrine  that  the  American  Army 
fought  to  defend.  In  this  sense  all  the  free  world  is  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Moses  and  the  ancient  Kings. 

"This  is  the  oneness  that  came  to  us  and  that  was  taught  in 
our  spiritual  heritage.  We  learned  this  philosophy  at  our  mothers' 
knees.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  any  American  can  come  to  this 
Seminary  with  pride  and  a  sense  of  kinship." 

He  expressed  similar  sentiments  in  his  Rosh  Hashanah  message 
to  American  Jewry  in  September,  1952:  "With  my  greetings,  I 
wish  to  express  the  good-will  which  I  hold— and  have  always  held 
—for  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham.  Whatever  there  be  of 
miracle  in  human  history  is  manifested  in  the  majestic  story  of 
Jewish  survival  through  the  unhappy  ages  of  the  ancient  and  medi- 
eval and  recent  past.  That  miraculous  story  is  a  source  of  strength 
and  inspiration  to  all  mankind." 

At  least  on  two  occasions  in  his  eventful  life,  Eisenhower  was 
himself  labelled  a  Jew.  The  first  occurred  when,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Allied  forces,  he  was  directing  the  North  African 
campaign.  In  his  book,  Crusade  in  Europe,  he  describes  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  that  had  been  under  Vichy  French, 
and,  therefore,  pro-Nazi  rule  for  several  years:  "For  years  the 
uneducated  population  had  been  subjected  to  intensive  Nazi  propa- 
ganda calculated  to  fan  their  prejudices.  The  country  was  ridden, 
almost  ruled  by  rumor.  One  rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
a  Jew,  sent  into  the  country  by  the  Jew,  Roosevelt,  to  grind  down 
the  Arabs  and  to  turn  over  North  Africa  to  Jewish  rule  ..." 

Nevertheless,  Eisenhower  insisted  that  the  French  authorities 
ameliorate  the  status  of  the  Jews  by  lifting  the  anti-Jewish  laws 
and  practices,  although  he  felt  that  only  through  progressive  and 
gradual  changes  and  careful  handling  of  personnel  could  the  Arab- 
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Jewish-French  pot  be  kept  from  boiling  over.  The  rate  of  speed 
at  which  these  changes  were  made  might  have  been  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  as  Supreme  Commander  entrusted  with  the  winning  of 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  was  concerned  lest  Arab  unrest 
or  even  open  rebellion  behind  the  Allied  lines  set  back  the  military 
effort  for  months  and  exact  its  toll  in  human  lives.  But  because  of 
his  insistence,  progress  was  made  toward  alleviating  the  anti- Jewish 
situation.  He  was  amazed  when  shown  a  letter  signed  by  a  man 
identified  by  Darlan  as  the  "Rabbi  of  Gonstantine,"  imploring  the 
authorities  to  go  very  slowly  in  the  relaxation  of  anti- Jewish  prac- 
tices or  the  Arabs  would  stage  a  pogrom! 

Almost  a  decade  later,  in  1952,  during  the  weeks  preceding  his 
nomination,  anti-Semitic  groups,  hoping  to  block  his  selection  by 
the  Republican  Party,  carried  on  a  vicious  whispering  campaign 
against  him.  Among  other  things  they  utilized  the  jesting  remark 
attached  to  his  name  in  the  year  book  published  by  his  graduating 
class  of  1915  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point: 
"This  is  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  the  terrible  Swedish  Jew." 

Eisenhower's  reaction  to  these  efforts  to  "Judaize"  him  may  be 
deduced  from  the  story  told  by  Quentin  Reynolds  who  records  that 
he  was  present  in  London  when  Eisenhower  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  Milton,  now  President  of  Penn  State  College.  He  read 
it,  snorted,  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Reynolds:  "I  was  at  a  cocktail 
party  here  in  Washington,"  wrote  Milton,  "given  by  one  of  those 
real  old  dowagers.  She  said  very  nicely  to  me,  'You  must  come 
from  a  fine  family,  young  man.  You  have  an  important  job  here 
and  your  brother  is  leading  our  troops  abroad  and  I  understand 
another  brother  is  a  banker.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  Eisenhowers 
are  Jewish.' 

"I  looked  at  her,  sighed  unhappily,  and  said,  'Ah,  madame, 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  aren't!' " 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  that  intolerance  is 
alien  to  his  character.  He  is  a  man  of  simplicity  and  of  genuine 
modesty,  with  magnetic  charm  and  honest  smile.  But  he  can  be 
tough,  and  he  can  be  aroused  to  anger  and  lively  temper.  His 
convictions  are  strong  and  clear-cut  and  he  can  be  stirred  to  moral 
indignation  by  those  who  practice  racial  and  religious  prejudice. 
Moral  questions  shape  up  for  him  in  black-or-white  without  much 
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gray  in  between.  When  he  encounters  appeals  to  prejudice,  all  his 
native  honesty  and  rugged  virtue  seem  to  be  outraged.  Yet,  in 
public,  he  expresses  such  convictions  in  a  way  that  does  not  involve 
personalities. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  his  campaign  for  the  presidency,  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  mail  was  being  flooded  with  anti-Semitic 
attacks  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  Joseph  P.  Kamp,  among  others, 
aimed  at  both  the  Truman  Administration  and  himself,  he  spoke 
out  in  a  formal  statement. 

"Appeals  to  prejudice  and  bigotry  have  no  place  in  America," 
he  said.  "Those  were  the  tactics  of  the  Nazis  and  Fascists.  That 
was  why  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world  destroyed  them. 
Those  are  the  tactics  of  the  Communists  today." 

When  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  resolution  by  the  Minnesota 
Republican  State  Executive  Committee  calling  upon  all  Republican 
candidates  for  office  publicly  to  "rebuke  and  censor  attempts  to 
subvert  the  American  tradition  by  appeals  to  prejudice,  intolerance 
and  bigotry,"  he  stated  that  the  principles  of  that  resolution  "have 
been  a  part  of  my  belief  throughout  my  life"  and  constituted  the 
things  for  which  he  always  had  fought. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  solicited  state- 
ments from  both  presidential  candidates  in  the  Autumn  of  1952 
and  Eisenhower's  response  declared,  "Without  tolerance,  without 
understanding  of  each  other  or  without  a  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
we  would  soon  cease  to  exist  as  a  great  nation."  He  called  on  every 
American  to  pledge  that  in  political  affairs  "no  taint  of  religious 
or  racial  animosity  shall  trouble  our  national  unity." 

Several  days  later  he  emphasized  the  same  idea  in  his  Rosh 
Hashanah  message  to  the  Jewish  people:  "Whatever  our  racial 
origins,  the  people  of  America  are  connected  by  many  bridges.  We 
Americans  share  one  another's  experiences  of  joy  and  celebration, 
of  distress  and  anxieties.  At  this  season  of  the  year  come  the  solemn 
and  meaningful  days  of  the  Jewish  calendar  which  bear  a  message 
of  repentance  and  atonement  for  all  mankind.  May  that  spiritual 
renewal  and  resolution  for  the  achievement  of  good  permeate  the 
hearts  of  all  people." 

Of  relevance  to  Eisenhower's  attitude  toward  group  slander  is 
his  sharp  condemnation  of  J.  B.  Matthews,  formerly  staff  director 
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of  the  Senate  Investigation  sub-committee  and  right-hand  man  to 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  after  Matthews  had  published  an 
attack  on  the  Protestant  ministers  of  America. 

"The  issues  here  are  clear,"  the  President  said  in  his  statement 
of  July  9,  1953. 

"Generalized  and  irresponsible  attacks  that  sweepingly  condemn 
the  whole  of  any  group  of  citizens  are  alien  to  America.  Such 
attacks  portray  contempt  for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy." 

However,  in  spite  of  his  deepfelt  convictions  against  intoler- 
ance, he  has,  thus  far,  opposed  any  action  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  FEPG  legislation.  In  discussing  his  views  on  the  subject 
in  a  speech  in  June,  1952,  he  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  "we 
can  cure  all  the  evils  in  men's  hearts  by  law."  He  added  that 
leadership  in  getting  the  states  to  act  would  accomplish  more  than 
Federal  compulsion. 

In  his  initial  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the  Congress  on 
February  2,  1953,  he  reiterated  this  point  of  view:  ...  "I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  our  vigilant  guarding  of  these  rights  [civil 
and  social  rights]  is  a  sacred  obligation  binding  upon  every  citizen. 
To  be  true  to  one's  own  freedom  is— in  essence— to  honor  and 
respect  the  freedom  of  all  others. 

"A  cardinal  ideal  in  this  heritage  we  cherish  is  the  equality  of 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  every  race  and  color  and  creed. 

"We  know  that  discrimination  against  minorities  persists  despite 
our  allegiance  to  this  ideal.  Such  discrimination— confined  to  no 
one  section  of  the  nation— is  but  the  outward  testimony  to  the 
persistence  of  distrust  and  of  fear  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

"This  fact  makes  all  the  more  vital  the  fighting  of  these  wrongs 
by  each  individual,  in  every  station  of  life,  in  his  every  deed. 

"Much  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  power  of  fact,  fully  publicized; 
of  persuasion,  honestly  pressed,  and  of  conscience,  justly  aroused. 
These  are  the  methods  familiar  to  our  way  of  life,  tested  and 
proven  wise.  ...  In  this  manner  and  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Office  of  the  President  exercised  through  friendly  conferences  with 
those  in  authority  in  our  states  and  cities,  we  expect  to  make  true 
and  rapid  progress  in  civil  rights  and  equality  of  employment 
opportunity." 
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Where  the  Federal  government  does  have  original  jurisdiction, 
as  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  his  professed  aim  has  been  gradually  to  remove  all  inequities. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  less  firm  stand  on  Federal  legislation 
to  remove  unfair  and  intolerant  practices  in  employment  stems 
from  his  belief  in  states'  rights,  a  philosophy  evidenced  in  other 
areas,  as  in  the  tidelands  oil  controversy.  If  the  great  majority  of 
the  states,  who  have  no  Fair  Employment  Practices  statutes,  per- 
sist in  their  opposition  to  them,  the  President  may  see  the  necessity 
for  taking  a  more  forceful  lead  to  eradicate  the  evils  in  a  sphere 
so  basic  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  America  as  employment.  His  own  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
his  moral  indignation  against  intolerance  and  bigotry,  as  well  as 
the  publicly  pledged  utterance  "to  make  America's  promise  of 
equality  a  living  fact  for  every  American"  must  draw  him  to  such 
a  position. 

In  the  arena  of  Federal  legislation  another  item  has  drawn 
the  fire  of  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders  alike— the  Mc- 
Carran- Walter  Immigration  Act.  The  widespread  opposition  to  this 
law  has  been  aroused  for  many  reasons,  among  which  are  its  per- 
petration of  the  iniquitous  national  origins  quota  system,  discrimi- 
nating against  peoples  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  its 
discrimination  against  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  Abbell  interview  of  August  28,  1952,  the  then  Republican 
presidential  nominee  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  discriminatory 
provisions  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and  said  he  would  work 
for  their  repeal  if  he  were  elected.  Again,  in  a  campaign  address 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  October  17,  he  urged  revision  of  the 
immigration  laws  and  the  next  day,  after  an  interview  with  him, 
Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver  described  Eisenhower's  position  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  clear  that  General  Eisenhower  is  opposed 
to  the  McCarran  Bill  .  .  .  General  Eisenhower  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  bill  unusual  preference  for  Nordics  or  any  other 
racial  preference." 

The  newly  elected  President,  in  outlining  his  legislative  program 
to  the  Congress  discussed  the  subject  of  immigration  and  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  "existing  legislation  contains  injustices.  It  does  in 
fact  discriminate  .  .  . 
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"I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Congress  to  review  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  enact  a  statute  which  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
guard  our  legitimate  national  interest  and  be  faithful  to  our  basic 
ideas  of  freedom  and  fairness  to  all." 

During  his  first  six  months  in  office.  President  Eisenhower  indi- 
cated that  Congressional  action  on  immigration  was  high  on  his 
list  of  "must"  bills.  He  pressed  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  an 
act  that  would  admit  240,000  European  immigrants  within  two 
years  outside  the  regular  quotas,  benefitting  especially  those  victims 
fleeing  from  Communist  tyranny.  Such  a  bill  is,  of  course,  only  a 
stop-gap  measure  and  does  nothing  to  remove  the  injustices  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  The  crowded  legislative  calendar  in  the 
first  Congress  under  Eisenhower  leadership  may  have  forestalled 
consideration  of  any  radical  overhauling  of  the  basic  immigration 
statutes.  But  it  would  be  consistent  with  Eisenhower's  concern  for 
his  plighted  word,  for  him  to  press  for  a  revision  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act. 

Apart  from  domestic  matters,  there  is  one  aspect  of  American 
foreign  policy  of  great  interest  to  Jews  qua  Jews— relations  with 
the  new  state  of  Israel.  For  although  American  Jews  acknowledge 
only  one  political  loyalty— to  their  own  country,  the  United  States 
—yet  they  are  bound  up  with  Israel  by  ties  of  sentiment  and  tra- 
dition. They  see  in  that  fledgeling  and  heroic  state  not  only  a 
haven  for  the  Jewish  persecuted  and  oppressed  and  not  only  one 
small  place  on  the  earth's  vast  surface  which  any  Jew,  as  of  right, 
can  call  "home,"  but  also  a  pilot-plant  for  the  ideals  of  democracy 
in  the  feudal  Middle  East  and,  too,  an  opportunity  for  the  Hebraic 
civilization  to  flower  anew  amidst  a  favorable  climate,  a  laboratory 
where  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  can  be  trans- 
lated into  contemporary  reality  for  the  everlasting  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  The  union  of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  land  of  Israel 
has  in  the  past,  mystically  and  marvellously  given  birth  to  great 
creations.  The  first  Hebrew  commonwealth  gave  the  world  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  second  produced  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Books  and  the  daughter-religion  adopted  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  World.  The  Jews  today  dare  cherish 
the  hope  that  this  new  third  reunion  of  the  ancient  people  with  the 
ancient  soil  will  similarly  be  productive  of  much  good  for  mankind. 
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For  all  these  reasons  the  Jews  of  America  have  given  and  have 
labored  for  the  new  Jewish  state.  Hence,  too,  their  interest  in  the 
attitudes  of  their  political  parties  and  their  President  toward  Israel. 
While  President  Truman  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Israel,  his- 
torically such  friendship  has  never  been  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
any  one  American  political  party.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  and  the  end  of  World  War  I,  leaders  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  been  helpful  in  the  efforts 
to  create  an  independent  Jewish  state. 

As  regards  President  Eisenhower,  the  story  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely unfolded  itself.  Certainly,  as  this  book  will  indicate  in 
greater  detail,  after  the  war,  while  commander  of  the  American 
forces  in  Germany,  he  gave  important  assistance  to  the  Jews  fleeing 
from  Poland,  Rumania  and  Hungary  to  displaced  persons  camps 
in  Germany  and  to  the  underground  Jewish  emigration  from  Ger- 
many to  what  was  then  Palestine,  notwithstanding  the  British  pro- 
tests and  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  State  Department. 

However,  more  recently,  while  commanding  the  NATO  forces 
in  Europe,  from  reliable  sources  it  is  known  that  he  stressed  the 
desirability  of  winning  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  peoples  as  mili- 
tary allies  of  the  Western  World  in  the  struggle  against  Communism 
and  of  avoiding  any  action  that  might  stir  up  Arab  animosity. 

Similar  sentiments  were  ascribed  to  him  in  two  journals  after 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1952.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
April  19,  1953  in  an  article  by  Edward  Toledano  quoted  him  to 
the  effect  that  "we  must  support  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Moslem  world  or  else  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold  true  to  our 
doctrine  that  we  do  not  want  to  dominate  anyone." 

Again,  the  Inter  mountain  News  of  June  26,  1953  reported  that 
at  a  press  conference  in  Denver,  General  Eisenhower  spoke  of  the 
need  to  win  Arab  friendship,  without  mentioning  Israel.  "He  urged 
a  NATO-type  unification  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East 
as  part  of  the  anti-soviet  defense  set-up,"  the  paper  said.  "It  is 
presumed  that  he  meant  the  inclusion  of  Israel  in  a  mid-East  pact. 
'In  the  Mid-East,'  he  said,  'you  have  a  problem  of  just  cold  hatred 
to  us  and  there  we  have  got  to  win  friends  before  we  even  talk 
with  them.'  " 

In  his  later  utterances  during  the  Presidential  campaign  and 
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since  his  election  he  seems  to  be  growing  toward  a  realization  of 
the  realities  in  the  Middle  East,  the  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic, so  that  now  it  appears  he  favors  a  policy  of  wooing  the 
friendship  of  both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  at  the  expense  of 
neither,  while,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  peace  for  the  entire  area. 

During  the  campaign  and  since,  he  made  clear  that  he  firmly 
adheres  to  the  Republican  Party  platform  of  1952,  a  document 
written  largely  by  his  lieutenants  at  the  Party  convention.  The 
platform  on  the  Middle  East  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  Party  has  consistently  advocated  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  since  a  Republican  Congress  declared 
its  support  of  that  objective  thirty  years  ago. 

"In  providing  a  sanctuary  for  Jewish  people  rendered  homeless 
by  persecution,  the  State  of  Israel  appeals  to  our  deepest  humani- 
tarian instincts.  We  shall  continue  our  friendly  interest  in  this 
constructive  and  inspiring  undertaking. 

"We  shall  put  our  influence  at  the  service  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  and  we  shall  cooperate  to  bring  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability  to  that  area." 

Shortly  after  Eisenhower's  nomination,  the  American  corre- 
spondent of  Haaretz,  a  Tel  Aviv  daily  newspaper,  pressed  him  for 
a  statement  on  Israel,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Instead  a  formal  state- 
ment was  issued  by  his  campaign  aide,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
who  said  that  General  Eisenhower  is  in  favor  of  broadening  and 
strengthening  American  policy  of  cooperation  with  Israel.  The  aide 
revealed  that  the  then  candidate  was  receiving  many  suggestions 
for  improving  American  policy  on  Israel  and  had,  in  consequence, 
assigned  experts  on  his  staff  to  make  recommendations  on  these 
suggestions.  This  study,  the  statement  declared,  would  continue 
after  the  November  elections  so  that  the  General,  if  elected,  would 
be  prepared  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  Israel  early  in  1953. 

In  transmitting  the  General's  views,  his  assistant  commented: 
"I  might  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  General  Eisenhower's  think- 
ing on  this  issue  and  I  am  confident  that  all  friends  of  Israel  will 
be  pleased  with  the  approach  the  General  takes  to  cooperate  with 
the  courageous  people  of  Israel  in  their  determination  to  improve 
their  position  in  this  troubled  world." 
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After  this  none-too-committal  statement  the  first  definite  words 
on  Israel  ascribed  to  the  Republican  candidate  himself  were  in- 
cluded in  his  Rosh  Hashanah  greeting  to  American  Jewry  in  which 
he  said :  "...  here  in  America  we  have  watched  the  establishment 
and  the  development  of  the  modern  State  of  Israel  ...  I  look 
forward  to  the  progress  of  democracy  in  Israel,  to  the  stabilization 
of  her  economy,  and  her  growing  contributions  to  the  free  world. 
I  devoutly  hope  that  there  will  develop  a  sound  and  lasting  friend- 
ship particularly  between  her  and  the  nations  of  that  region— to 
the  end  that  all  may  profit  out  of  close  trade,  cultural  and  diplo- 
matic relations.  I  have  looked,  and  shall  continue  to  look,  with 
sympathy  to  the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  achieve  objectives 
vital  to  world  peace  and  important  to  the  future  and  destiny  of 
the  oppressed  of  the  Jewish  people. 

"There  is  growing  an  ever  firmer  friendship  between  America 
and  Israel.  It  will  be  an  enduring  friendship  based  upon  a  common 
role  and  a  mutual  concern  in  the  troubled  world  of  our  day.  Basic 
to  this  friendship  are  the  aspirations  we  share  in  common  with  all 
freedom-loving  people,  a  devotion  to  freedom,  not  as  a  negative  or 
static  thing,  but  as  a  dynamic  force  for  the  betterment  of  mankind." 

During  the  following  month  Eisenhower's  sentiments  must  have 
crystallized  still  further,  for  on  October  14,  1952  he  sent  a  more 
positive  statement  in  support  of  Israel  to  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  arranged  by 
the  Greater  New  York  Committee  for  State  of  Israel  Bonds. 

"The  State  of  Israel,"  the  message  read,  "is  democracy's  out- 
post in  the  Middle  East,  and  every  American  who  loves  liberty 
must  join  the  effort  to  make  secure  forever  the  future  of  this  new- 
est member  in  the  family  of  nations.  We  pray  that  a  strong  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  will  join  in  the  creation  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  which  will  bring  to  all  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
enlightenment." 

Thus  the  earlier  cryptic  statements  had  now  given  way  to  a 
recognition  of  Israel's  importance  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  a 
critical  part  of  the  world  and  an  affirmative  call  to  Americans  to 
support  it.  Eisenhower's  stress  from  the  beginning  on  aid  to  the 
Arab  states  was  not  objectionable  to  American  Zionists.  They  have 
never  urged  any  program  inimical  to  the  Arab  peoples  and  they 
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too  were  in  agreement  that  America  must  seek  to  regain  lost 
friendship  in  the  Middle  East.  However,  they  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  have  attributed  American  political  reverses  in  that  area 
of  the  earth  to  espousal  of  Israel's  cause  nor  did  they  believe  that 
Arab  friendship  would  be  automatically  regained  by  the  liquida- 
tion of  Israel.  To  help  the  Arabs  at  the  expense  of  Israel  would 
be  detrimental  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  the  free  peoples  as  well.  Therefore,  they  hoped  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency  would  make  clear  that  he 
favored  continuing  American  assistance  in  the  solution  of  Israel's 
economic  problems  and  the  development  of  its  defenses  as  well  as 
the  attainment  of  peace  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors,  together 
with  an  expression  of  America's  interest  in  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Arabs  and  the  desire  to  help  them  secure  higher 
standards  of  health,  education  and  economic  well-being. 

Whether  due  to  the  urging  of  his  advisors  and  aides  or  to  the 
rapid  formulation  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  Eisenhower 
must  have  decided  to  cancel  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Vanden- 
berg  release— to  have  the  entire  question  of  Israel  subjected  to  a 
staff  study  with  a  resultant  statement  to  be  issued  not  before  the 
early  part  of  1953.  For  on  October  18,  1952  his  campaign  head- 
quarters released  an  exchange  of  letters  between  him  and  Rabbi 
Abba  Hillel  Silver  of  Cleveland.  The  Rabbi  in  his  letter  had  asked 
the  General  for  a  statement  on  his  personal  views  on  the  subject 
of  Israel  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  his  reply  the  General  said  inter  alia:  "...  I  should  wish 
you  and  all  Americans  to  know  that  I  am  in  complete  and  hearty 
accord  with  the  statement  on  Israel  in  the  Republican  platform. 
This,  as  you  well  know,  was  not  a  new  departure,  politically 
motivated,  but  one  which  represented  a  consistently  friendly  and 
cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  You  will  recall  how  vigorously  and  effectively 
Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen,  Governors  and  State  Leg- 
islators supported  the  cause  which  was  never  viewed  by  them  as  a 
partisan  issue,  but  as  one  which  commended  itself  to  all  right- 
thinking  people  because  of  its  inherent  justice  and  as  the  right 
solution  for  one  of  mankind's  grave  and  pressing  problems  .  .  . 
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"Along  with  all  men  of  good-will,  I  salute  the  young  state,  and 
wish  it  well.  I  know  what  great  things  it  has  accomplished.  I 
admire  the  hardihood  of  its  pioneers  and  the  vision  and  quality 
of  the  work  of  resettlement  and  reclamation  which  they  are  so 
energetically  prosecuting.  I  also  know  something  of  their  besetting 
difficulties,  and  of  the  problems,  both  political  and  economic,  which 
confront  them.  Foremost  among  these  is  that  of  establishing  peace 
with  the  Arab  world.  Such  a  peace  would  be  a  boon  both  to  Israel 
and  to  the  Arab  states.  Such  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  essential 
to  the  free  world.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  facili- 
tate direct  negotiations  between  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  whose  independence,  freedom  and  prosperity  are  equally 
the  hope  and  wish  of  the  American  people. 

"One  of  the  serious  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  is  the  problem 
of  the  Arab  refugees.  In  my  judgment,  both  statesmanship  and 
humanity  dictate  that  these  unfortunate  refugees  should,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  be  assisted  with  adequate  means  honorably  to  reinte- 
grate themselves  in  the  neighboring  Arab  countries  wherever  their 
reabsorption  in  Israel  is  neither  feasible  nor  practical. 

"The  State  of  Israel  has  given  every  indication  of  being  a  pro- 
gressive democracy  which  is  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the  free 
world  in  defense  of  human  freedom  and  against  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  peace 
loving  nations  that  political  and  economic  aid  to  establish  their 
own  security  should  be  extended  to  Israel  and  to  all  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  which  are  similarly  intentioned,  to  an  extent  con- 
sistent with  a  sound  overall  mutual  aid  program.  ..." 

This  significant  letter  seems  to  represent  the  full  blossoming 
of  Eisenhower's  views  on  Israel  and  the  Middle  East:  1)  the  full 
endorsement  of  the  Republican  Party  platform  on  the  subject;  2) 
the  encouragement  of  a  permanent  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors  through  direct  negotiations,  as  has  long  been  sought 
by  Israel;  3)  assistance  in  the  integration  of  the  Arab  refugees  in 
Arab  countries  wherever  their  reabsorption  in  Israel  is  impractical 
or  unfeasible;  4)  political  and  economic  aid  to  Israel  and  to  such 
Arab  countries  as  desire  to  cooperate  "with  the  free  world  in 
defense  of  human  freedom  and  against  totalitarian  aggression"  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own  security.  Such  a  policy  ade- 
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quately  translated  into  action  ought  serve  the  interests  of  America 
and  the  free  world,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  his  Administration  President  Eisen- 
hower received  representatives  of  both  the  Arab  states  and  the 
Zionist  cause.  He  assured  Prince  Feisal,  Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  that  America  will  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
previous  Administration  and  win  Arab  friendship.  To  an  official 
delegation  representing  the  American  Zionist  Council,  headed  by 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Louis  Lipsky,  he  authorized  the  following  direct 
quotation:  "Our  Government  has  only  the  friendliest  feelings  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  and  intends  to  use  its  best  offices  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East."  The  delegation  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  to  the  President  that,  consistent  with  the  highest 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  world  peace,  he  could  take  action 
which  would  reaffirm  American  friendship  for  both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  and  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East. 

A  further  indication  of  the  President's  concern  for  peace  in 
the  Israel-Arab  controversy  was  given  in  an  interview  granted  to 
Rabbi  Silver  on  July  8,  1953.  The  Rabbi  told  newsmen  that  he 
had  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  may  have  confidence  "that  he  [the  President]  will  be  con- 
structive and  helpful  to  all  concerned."  The  President,  the  Rabbi 
added,  was  interested  in  the  advancement  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  and  had  the  interest  of  both  parties  at  heart. 

In  the  program  of  foreign  aid  recommended  by  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  to  the  Congress,  financial  aid  for  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  is  continued  as  part  of  the  over-all  policy  of 
strengthening  the  economy  and  defenses  of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world. 

Thus  far,  to  the  summer  of  1953,  runs  the  story  of  Eisenhower 
and  the  Jews.  As  in  the  other  aspects  of  his  life,  here  too  there 
is  manifested  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  democracy,  and 
a  respect  for  the  individual  regardless  of  creedal  or  racial  differ- 
ences. Fairness  and  justice  are  part  of  the  President's  make-up.  He 
is  a  man  who  lives  by  his  principles,  with  the  courage  to  fight  for 
them,  although,  good  strategist  and  tactician  that  he  is,  he  may- 
choose  the  most  propitious  time  and  place.  Although  a  professional 
soldier  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  his  temperament  is  such  that 
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he  prefers  to  win  over  his  opponents,  if  at  all  possible,  by  patient 
persuasion.  But  if  all  else  fails,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
battle  line.  His  smile  is  famous;  but  behind  the  smile  there  is 
strength. 

As  a  child  the  only  Jews  he  knew  were  Abraham  and  Moses, 
David  and  Isaiah  and  the  other  great  figures  of  the  Bible.  At  West 
Point  and  in  the  Army  he  met  individual  Jews.  As  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  Allied  might  he  led  the  largest  number  of  Jews  ever 
assembled  in  one  military  group,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  scattered  throughout  the  American,  British,  French, 
Polish  and  Czech  forces.  But  the  first  time  he  encountered  masses 
of  Jews  as  Jews  was  in  the  German  concentration  camps  and  the 
American  displaced  persons  camps.  And  it  is  of  this  significant 
period  that  this  book  treats. 

This  part  of  the  story  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  detail.  It 
reveals  much  of  Eisenhower's  character  and  personality.  It  forms 
an  important  chapter  in  American  military  history  and  a  tragic, 
albeit  hope-laden  chapter  in  Jewish  history. 

The  tale  of  the  displaced  persons  has  still  not  yet  ended.  Their 
great  majority  are  creating  a  new  life  for  themselves  in  Israel  and 
helping  to  fashion  the  new  Jewish  state.  Others  of  them,  integrated 
among  the  citizenries  of  a  number  of  the  free  countries,  are  con- 
tributing their  talents  to  their  adopted  lands.  But,  unhappily,  eight 
years  after  the  war's  conclusion,  there  are  still  some  four  thousand 
survivors  of  Nazism  living  in  DP  camps  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy.  Two  thousand  are  in  the  Fahrenwald  camp  in  Bavaria,  many 
of  them  "hard  core"  cases  disqualified  for  health  reasons  under 
present  immigration  laws,  while  others  are  their  immediate  rela- 
tives loath  to  leave  them.  They  constitute  still  a  blot  on  mankind's 
conscience. 

Seen  in  the  long  perspective  of  four  thousand  years  of  Jewish 
history,  the  chapter  of  the  displaced  persons  offers  yet  another 
illustration  of  horrible  persecution  and  its  effects  combined  with 
renewed  creativity  and  a  fierce  will  to  live,  of  bestial  enemies  whose 
only  desire  is  to  annihilate  but  also  of  humane  friends  moved  by 
the  wish  to  save  life,  to  preserve  it  and  to  bring  healing  and  hope. 

Among  these  good  friends  and  kind  liberators  the  name  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  shines  resplendently. 
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this  is  the  story  of  General  Eisenhower  and  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons.  In  some  respects  it  is  an  unhappy  story,  illustrating  man's 
inhumanity  to  man;  in  other  respects  it  is  a  glorious  story,  reflecting 
man's  service  to  his  fellow  man.  It  tells  of  stirring  events  that 
occurred  during  the  hectic  period  after  the  over-running  of  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1945, 
an  important  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  a 
precedent-laden  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Army, 
a  significant  chapter  in  the  personal  history  of  D wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

In  spite  of  the  many  tales  of  persecution  and  pogrom  in  Jewish 
history,  there  never  was  a  chapter  in  Jewish  history  like  this  one. 
In  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  America's  military  forces, 
there  never  was  a  problem  of  this  kind  nor  of  this  magnitude.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  the  Army  and  its  commander  did  in  this  area 
of  activity  formed  new  "firsts"—  and  a  body  of  new  policies  and 
practices  was  established  creating  new  precedents  in  the  military 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  What  General  Eisenhower 
himself  did  and  how  he  felt  about  the  problems  of  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  reveal  not  only  his  attitude  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  and  to  minorities  generally,  but  also  speak  volumes 
about  the  character  and  the  personality  of  the  man  who  later 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Other  important  characters  play  significant  roles  in  this  story- 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  General  George  Patton,  General  Mark 
Clark,  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Israel's  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben  Gurion,  and  others. 

The  story  is  told  from  the  vantage  point  of  one  who  was  the 
"Advisor  on  Jewish  Affairs  to  General  Eisenhower."  I  had  served 
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as  a  chaplain  with  the  American  Army  in  Europe  since  the  summer 
of  1942,  first  in  northern  Ireland,  then  in  Great  Britain,  afterwards 
in  France,  most  of  the  time  stationed  at  European  headquarters.  I 
was  serving  at  the  office  of  the  Theater  Chaplain  in  Paris  and 
among  my  other  duties,  acting  as  his  consultant  on  matters  having 
to  do  with  Jewish  chaplains  and  Jewish  religious  affairs  in  the 
American  Army,  when  the  call  came  to  me  from  General  Eisen- 
hower's headquarters  at  Frankfurt  to  be  his  first  advisor  on  Jewish 
affairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  Jewish  displaced 
persons,  a  totally  new  position  in  American  military  annals. 

Colonel  Andrews  of  the  G-l  personnel  office  at  forward  theater 
headquarters  at  Frankfurt  had  called  our  office  to  request  that  I 
be  sent  immediately  for  thirty  days  on  temporary  duty  to  Frankfurt 
to  serve  as  special  advisor  to  General  Eisenhower  on  affairs  con- 
cerning Jewish  displaced  persons.  The  "thirty  days  temporary  duty" 
was  a  euphemism.  I  was  to  remain  in  my  new  assignment  until  I 
should  leave  Europe  for  home. 

My  leaving  Paris  for  Germany  seemed  to  come  at  just  the  right 
time,  when  that  chapter  in  my  army  career  was  writing  its  own 
logical  conclusion.  The  hectic  days  and  frantic  weeks  of  working 
with  French  Jewish  refugees  after  the  liberation  of  Paris,  those 
early  days  that  saw  some  thirty  distressed  Jews  in  my  office  each 
morning  waiting  for  its  eight  o'clock  opening,  to  pour  out  tales  of 
woe  to  the  only  representative  of  the  Jews  of  the  outside  world  on 
the  scene— those  days  had  long  since  been  succeeded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  efficient  operations  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  in  Paris.  Serving  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
men  and  women  in  our  own  armed  forces  and  the  conduct  of 
religious  services  in  various  parts  of  Paris  had  become  routine  tasks. 
My  good  friend  and  old  Seminary  schoolmate,  Chaplain  Irwin  I. 
Hyman,  rabbi  of  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun  in  Syracuse,  sta- 
tioned with  the  Seine  Base  Section,  had  gradually  been  taking 
over  many  of  these  duties,  while  Chaplain  Isaiah  Rackovsky,  a 
recent  arrival  from  the  States,  was  covering  the  several  larger 
American  army  hospitals  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs. 

Even  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  High  Holydays  had 
been  completed.  The  French  authorities  had  agreed  to  our  using 
the  beautiful  Palais  de  Chaillot,  later  to  be  used  by  the  United 
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Nations  General  Assembly,  for  our  American  Rosh  Hashanah  and 
Yom  Kip  pur  services.  Its  2,800  seats  would  make  it  possible  for 
all  American  Jewish  personnel  in  Paris  to  worship  together.  Even 
the  supplies  from  America  had  arrived  in  time  and  that  last  week 
of  mine  in  Paris  saw  their  arrival  from  the  port  of  Bremen,  their 
convoy  to  Paris  in  two  6X6  trucks  and  a  one-ton  trailer,  their 
breakdown  and  re-shipment  from  our  office  and  store-rooms  to 
Norway,  Berlin,  Frankfurt,  to  the  Third  and  Seventh  Armies  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  to  American  forces  in 
various  parts  of  Belgium  and  France.  Army  planes,  trains  and  trucks 
were  busy  that  very  week  carrying  mahzorim,  shofrot,  taleitim, 
kosher  wine,  Rosh  Hashanah  greeting  cards,  mezuzot  charms  and 
stacks  of  Jewish  Welfare  Board  educational  material.  In  response 
to  the  plea  of  the  French  Jewish  chaplain  at  Casablanca,  Captain 
Rouch,  a  shipment  of  prayerbooks  went  off  to  him  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  a  package  was  sent  to 
Cairo. 

My  final  day  in  Paris  saw  the  last  remaining  orders  from  our 
chaplains  filled.  At  the  army  finance  office  I  collected  $10,000 
sent  to  me  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  through  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  in  Washington— before  the  normal  media  were  re-estab- 
lished I  often  served  as  a  channel  for  the  sending  of  funds,  packages 
and  important  messages  from  Jewish  organizations  in  America  and 
elsewhere  for  military  or  refugee  purposes.  This  sum  I  turned  over 
to  the  JWB  office  in  Paris,  together  with  the  money  remaining 
from  the  original  fund  sent  me  by  the  JWB  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  immediately  after  Paris'  liberation,  to  be 
expended  by  the  Jewish  chaplains  for  Jewish  survivors  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  in  France  who  would  be  uncovered  by  the  rapid  march 
of  our  armies. 

My  desk  was  cleared.  I  was  ready  to  leave  France. 


CHAPTER    TWO 


Orientation 


the  following  morning  the  Army  C-47  plane  left  the  Villa- 
coublay  Airfield  near  Paris  flying  across  France  above  the  clouds 
with  land  becoming  visible  again  just  before  we  came  to  the  Main 
River.  We  could  clearly  see  the  river  and  the  city  of  Mainz,  a  city 
that  appeared  from  the  air  to  be  a  heap  of  ruins  and  stubble,  a 
nightmarish  collection  of  buildings  without  roofs  or  insides,  scarred 
and  charred  walls  thrusting  their  ugly  blackened  fingers  to  the 
skies.  After  a  flight  of  a  little  less  than  two  hours  we  landed  at 
Frankfurt,  the  new  American  military  capital  of  Western  Germany. 
The  city  appeared  to  be  about  three  quarters  destroyed  from 
Allied  bombing  attacks.  The  streets  through  which  the  bus  from  the 
airfield  slowly  made  its  way  were  often  valleys  between  two  hills 
of  bricks,  broken  building  stones  and  stubble.  Here  and  there  a 
solid  unharmed  building  stood  inexplicably  among  the  ruins,  stick- 
ing out  like  the  one  good  tooth  in  a  mouth  otherwise  empty  of 
teeth.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  tired  dejected-looking  Ger- 
mans making  their  way  through  the  center  of  the  streets  or  pushing 
their  few  possessions  on  a  pushcart.  The  moral  degradation  of 
Germany  could  be  witnessed  in  the  faces  of  the  weary,  shabby 
people  trudging  robot-like  among  blackened  ruins.  Tiny  over- 
packed  streetcars,  the  only  means  of  public  transportation,  with 
their  human  cargo  bulging  out  from  all  sides,  slowly  moved  along 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  the  incessant  clanging  of  the  motor- 
man's  bell.  Among  the  crowd  of  Germans  were  small  groups  here 
and  there  of  tired  or  else  sullen  and  hostile  looking  former  "super- 
men," Nazi  soldiers  in  dirty  and  tattered  German  uniforms,  trudging 
along  with  their  few  possessions  on  their  backs,  on  their  way  home 
by  foot  from  demobilization  centers. 
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My  first  view  of  Germany  in  defeat  stirred  no  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy within  me.  I  have  never  believed  in  extending  to  my  enemy 
my  second  cheek  after  he  has  smitten  me  on  the  first.  The  German 
people  had  smitten  many  other  peoples.  They  had  swarmed  over 
the  face  of  Europe  carrying  torture,  cruelty,  devastation,  disease 
and  death.  Whatever  amount  of  suffering  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  bear  for  whatever  period  of  years  could  never  equal  the 
amount  of  suffering  they  had  perpetrated  upon  others.  I  could  not 
forget  that  the  recent  Allied  capture  of  the  German  concentration 
camps  had  revealed  that  all  the  democratic  world  had  feared  was 
happening  to  the  Jews  and  others  in  the  Nazi  hell-camps  was  not 
an  exaggeration,  as  so  many  unbelieving  had  claimed,  but  rather  an 
underestimate,  that  six  million  Jews  and  several  millions  of  other 
peoples  had  perished  in  these  foul  places.  Nor  was  it  humanly 
possible  for  me  to  forget  the  personal  friends  among  the  hundreds 
of  American  soldiers  I  buried,  who  had  also  met  their  death  at 
the  hands  of  Germans. 

Those  days  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory  when  during  the 
invasion  of  Normandy,  the  bulldozers  had  hastily  dug  those  long 
trenches  in  which  body  after  body  of  American  soldiers  was  placed 
—150  and  more  a  day— and  a  priest,  a  minister  and  I  stood  in  front 
of  the  trenches  each  day  and  recited,  each  of  us,  the  committal 
service  of  his  own  respective  faith  for  the  men  who  lay  before  us. 
All  of  these  things  I  remembered  as  our  bus  slowly  made  its  way 
through  the  shattered  streets  of  Frankfurt  and  my  heart  was  glad. 
It  had  waited  a  long  time  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  workers  of 
iniquity  and  of  the  wicked  who  had  sprung  up  as  the  grass. 

The  bus  reached  its  destination,  an  area  which,  strangely 
enough,  was  completely  unmarked  by  any  signs  of  warfare,  the 
clean,  efficient-looking,  modern  structures  which,  until  recently,  had 
served  as  the  world  headquarters  of  the  great  German  chemical 
industry,  the  /.  G.  Farben,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Army  in  Germany. 

After  seeing  Colonel  Andrews,  I  conferred  with  General  Clar- 
ence L.  Adcock,  General  Eisenhower's  G-5,  in  charge  of  Civil 
Government,  and  General  Stanley  M.  Mickleson,  who,  under  Gen- 
eral Adcock,  was  in  charge  of  Displaced  Persons.  General  Mickleson 
introduced   me    to    Colonel    Moffatt    and    Colonel    Lawrence    W. 
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Cramer,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  two  officers 
working  in  the  Combined  Displaced  Persons  Executive.  I  was 
anxious  to  find  out  just  what  I  was  supposed  to  do.  What  were  to 
be  the  functions  of  this  new  assignment?  What  were  to  be  my  re- 
sponsibilities and  my  powers?  What  specifically  did  the  title  "Ad- 
visor to  the  Commanding  General  on  Jewish  Affairs"  mean? 

Since  this  new  assignment  of  mine  was  sui  generis,  something 
unique,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  American  military  annals,  it  was 
difficult  for  these  officers  to  give  me  a  specific  or  routinized  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  was  to  learn  much  more  about  the  back- 
ground for  the  creation  of  my  job  and  from  personal  experience 
I  was  to  discover  more  about  the  functions  I  was  to  carry  out. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  I  gathered  that  I  was  to  survey  the 
displaced  persons  camps  in  the  American  Zone  in  Germany,  to 
listen  to  complaints  and  criticisms,  to  try  to  forestall  such  criticisms 
and  to  remove  the  causes  for  the  complaints  either  by  conference 
with  local  military  commanders  or,  if  need  be,  by  action  through 
the  Theatre  Headquarters  at  Frankfurt.  In  addition,  I  was  to 
advise  on  policy  concerning  Jewish  displaced  persons  as  the  ques- 
tions about  them  would  come  up  and,  I  was  told,  that  they  occurred 
almost  daily.  I  was  to  deal  with  requests  from  the  various  Jewish 
organizations,  especially  American  Jewish  organizations,  for  per- 
mission to  send  workers  and  observers  into  Germany  and  to  recom- 
mend approval  or  rejection  of  such  requests. 

I  was  informed  that  there  were  at  that  time  between  92,000- 
97,000  Jews  in  Germany,  most  of  them  Polish  Jews,  survivors  of  the 
concentration  camps.  A  hard  winter  was  coming  on  and  the  prob- 
lems with  displaced  persons  would  be  many.  Above  all  things  the 
U.  S.  Army  is  sensitive  to  complaint  and  criticism,  especially 
criticism  voiced  by  civilian  governmental  authorities  or  aired  in 
the  American  press.  And,  of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
with  the  army  of  a  democratic  country.  Our  military  authorities 
in  Germany  had  already  been  severely  criticized  at  home  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  displaced  persons'  problems  had  been 
handled  thus  far  and  they  feared  even  greater  criticism  in  the 
future.  I  was  told  that  the  War  Department  was  going  to  select  a 
civilian  to  advise  General  Eisenhower  on  all  such  problems,  some 
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"big  name,"  and  I  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  post  until  such  an 
American  civilian  could  be  appointed  and  actually  arrive  on  the 
scene. 

My  process  of  orientation  continued  for  two  or  three  days. 
Two  men  who  were  particularly  helpful  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  I.  Schottland,  Chief  of  the  Procurement  Division  in  the 
Combined  Displaced  Persons  Executive,  and  Jacob  Trobe,  the 
chief  of  operations  in  Germany  for  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee.  Colonel  Schottland  for  some  time  had 
been  close  to  the  problems  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons.  "Jake" 
Trobe  was  an  earnest,  conscientious  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  were  so  many  of  the  JDC  personnel  in  Europe. 
He  knew  the  story  and  knew  it  well.  Especially  did  he  know  what 
were  the  headaches  and  what  were  likely  to  be  the  potential  causes 
for  more  headaches.  Talking  with  these  two  men  gave  me  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  to  look  for  in  the  DP  camps  and  of 
how  I  could  function  most  effectively  in  this  new  assignment. 

One  of  the  ironically  amusing  incidents  of  those  early  days  lay 
in  the  selection  of  the  particular  quarters  assigned  to  me  in  Frank- 
furt. Behind  the  large  headquarters  buildings  there  were  a  number 
of  apartment  houses,  uniformly  modern  and  ugly,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  I.  G.  Farben  Industrie  for  the  families  of  their  white- 
collar  workers.  These  apartment  houses  had  been  taken  over  by 
our  military  authorities  for  officers  quarters.  As  a  major,  but  more 
particularly  because  I  was  a  chaplain,  I  was  assigned  an  apartment 
for  myself,  the  most  luxurious  accommodations  yet  furnished  me 
by  the  Army  and  a  far  cry  from  the  one-eighth  of  a  cold,  damp  and 
mouse-infested  Nissen  hut  that  had  been  mine  in  Northern  Ireland, 
where  my  military  peregrinations  in  Europe  had  begun  some  three 
years  before. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  apartments  in  that  housing  area  only 
one,  from  the  outside,  was  different  from  the  rest.  Its  balcony  had 
been  daubed  by  its  former  occupant  with  a  large  black  swastika  in 
an  indelible  paint.  He  must  have  been  the  most  fiery  Nazi  of  them 
all,  the  one  with  the  most  enthusiastic  allegiance  to  Hitler  and  his 
doctrines.  By  complete  accident  that  particular  apartment  was  as- 
signed to  me,  a  rabbi.  The  swastika  on  the  balcony  did  not  bother 
me  at  all.  Nor  did  I  have  any  compunction  about  using  the  apart- 
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ment  of  my  Nazi  predecessor,  nor  drinking  from  his  glasses  nor 
making  use  of  his  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  inwardly 
amused  and  looked  upon  my  occupancy  of  that  particular  apart- 
ment as  a  vindication  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  retribution,  with 
a  portion  of  divine  humor  added  for  good  measure. 


CHAPTER   THREE 


Harrison's  Report  and  Eisenhower's  Policy 


during  the  first  few  days  at  my  new  post  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  read  through  a  sheaf  of  official  correspondence,  circulars, 
documents  and  pamphlets  that  were  given  to  me  so  that  I  might 
familiarize  myself  with  the  history  of  the  displaced  persons  situ- 
ation, beginning  with  Administrative  Memorandum  Number  39 
of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  issued  in 
revised  form  on  April  16,  1945,  setting  forth  what  were  to  be 
the  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Western  Allies  with  regard  to 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  Germany,  and  the  documents 
dating  up  until  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Frankfurt.  In  addition 
to  giving  me  the  background  information  on  the  subject,  much  of 
this  material  was  intended  to  give  a  quick  course  in  American 
military  government  with  particular  reference  to  its  relations  with 
displaced  persons. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  learning  the  background  for 
the  creation  of  my  post.  The  beginning  of  the  story  went  back 
to  the  famous  mission  of  Earl  G.  Harrison,  then  the  dean  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Law  School.  In  July  1945,  Mr.  Har- 
rison, at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  stateless  or  non-re- 
patriable displaced  persons  in  the  liberated  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  SHAEF  area  of  Germany,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Jewish  refugees.  In  accordance  with  a  letter  of  June  22, 
1945  from  President  Truman,  Mr.  Harrison  was  to  investigate 
the  conditions  under  which  displaced  persons  were  living,  espe- 
cially in  Germany  and  Austria;  the  needs  of  such  persons;  how 
those  needs  were  being  met  by  the  military  authorities,  the  govern- 
ments of  residence  and  international  and  private  relief  bodies, 
and  the  views  of  the  non-repatriable  persons  as  to  their  future 
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destinations.  At  the  request  of  Mr,  Harrison,  the  Department  of 
State  authorized  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Schwartz,  then  the  European  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  to  join  him  in 
the  mission.  During  various  portions  of  the  trip  Mr.  Harrison 
had  also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Patrick  M.  Malin,  Vice-Director 
of  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  of  Refugees,  and  M.  Herbert 
Katzki  of  the  War  Refugee  Board. 

The  Harrison  report  threw  a  bombshell  into  American  govern- 
mental circles  at  home  and  American  and  Allied  military  circles 
in  Europe.  Although  the  full  Harrison  report  was  not  available 
to  the  military  authorities  in  Frankfurt  until  early  in  September, 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington,  was 
sufficiently  upset  to  cable  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Harrison 
report  to  General  Eisenhower  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
Chief  of  Staff's  cable,  sent  on  August  3,  was  received  at  Frankfurt 
the  following  day  and  summarized  the  conclusions  of  the  Harrison 
report : 

"1.  Military  authorities  refuse  to  recognize  Jews  as  separate 
category  or  as  stateless  despite  admitted  greater  suffering. 
Apparent  policy  is  to  treat  all  groups  by  nationality  alone 
and  to  force  repatriation  by  unpleasantness  of  surroundings 
and  conditions. 
"2.  Immediate  improvement  in  billeting  is  considered  essential, 
if  necessary  by  requisitioning  from  German  population, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  a  step  which  Military  Govern- 
ment personnel  have  been  reluctant  to  take,  despite  au- 
thorization to  do  so. 
"3.  In  addition  program  of  separate  camps  for  Jews  should 
be  pushed  more  vigorously  on  model  of  Feldafing  Camp. 
"4.  Highly  important  UNRRA  assume  management  of  camps 
especially  of  non-repatriables  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Despite  the  military  professed  eagerness  to  have  UNRRA 
assume  such  responsibility,  Rhatigan  is  not  receiving  ade- 
quate assistance  in  such  matters  as  headquarters  and  trans- 
port. 
"5.  Official  recognition  and  assistance  in  communications  and 
tracing  of  relatives  sorely  needed  to  prevent  complete  break- 
down of  morale  among  Jewish  families  separated  for  years." 
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The  War  Department  cable  requested  that  General  Eisenhower 
verify  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Harrison's  conclusions  and  furnish  it 
with  the  result  of  his  investigation. 

That  the  Harrison  report  was  worrying  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington could  be  seen  from  another  cable,  this  one  sent  directly  by 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  General  Eisenhower  before 
the  General  could  reply  to  the  earlier  cable  from  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Mr.  Stimson  in  this  cable  that  was  marked  "Personal  Atten- 
tion of  Eisenhower"  said  the  following:  "Summary  Earl  G.  Harrison 
report  on  treatment  of  Jews  in  U.  S.  Zone  Germany  was  cabled 
by  WARCOS  .  .  .  and  requested  verification  of  Harrison  conclu- 
sions and  a  report  to  War  Department.  I  have  discussed  Harrison 
report  with  acting  Secretary  State  and  Secretary  Treasury.  We  are 
extremely  concerned  about  its  implications.  I  want  to  emphasize 
importance  we  attach  to  this  problem  and  request  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  improve  present  situation."  This  cable  arrived 
at  Frankfurt  on  August  10,  1945. 

In  the  meanwhile,  during  the  same  month,  a  conference  was 
taking  place  in  London  of  Zionist  leaders  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  free  world,  the  first  World  Zionist  Conference 
since  the  last  pre-war  World  Zionist  Congress  in  1939. 

The  noted  American  Jewish  leader,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
was  attending  the  conference.  A  number  of  American  Jewish  chap- 
lains, including  myself,  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  this 
historic  gathering.  For  many  of  us  it  was  the  first  opportunity  in 
several  years  to  meet  again  the  leaders  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  and  to  give  them  an  eyewitness  account  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  remnants  of  European  Jewry.  Rabbi  Wise  agreed 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  several  of  us,  a  point  of  view  held 
also  by  the  leaders  of  American  Jewish  organizations,  particularly 
the  people  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  active  on  the  scene, 
that  it  was  important  that  an  individual  be  appointed  who  would 
have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  work  that  would  be 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  overwhelming  distress  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons,  a  kind  of  "trouble-shooter."  Therefore,  Rabbi  Wise 
on  August  7,  1945,  through  the  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  London  had  a  message  transmitted  to  General  Eisen- 
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hower,  signed  by  Mr.  Tindall  of  the  Embassy  staff,  and  which 
read  as  follows: 

"MA  London  transmits  following  message  to  General  Eisen- 
hower from  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  President  American  Jewish 
Congress,  Grosvenor  House,   London. 

"There  is  urgent  necessity  to  assign  liaison  officer  to  HQ  G-5 
for  purpose  of  coordinating  activity  of  Jewish  displaced  persons. 
Such  officer  would  aid  in  establishment  of  all- Jewish  camps,  in- 
cluding religious  program  for  same,  prepare  pertinent  data  and  help 
frame  policy  covering  these  people.  Immediate  action  advisable  in 
order  to  avoid  suffering  next  winter  and  remedy  deplorable  condi- 
tions in  some  camps  as  reported  by  daily  press  ..." 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  cable  from  Rabbi  Wise,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  a  return  cable  to  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  London  turned  down  the  suggestion.  He  said,  "This  Head- 
quarters does  not  agree  that  the  assignment  here  of  a  liaison  officer 
for  Jewish  displaced  persons  would  materially  assist  such  persons 
and  regret  that  it  cannot  accept  the  proposal. 

"Liaison  officers  attached  to  this  Headquarters  are  selected  on 
nationality  basis  and  it  is  considered  undesirable  on  many  grounds 
to  have  one  specially  for  Jews. 

"The  interests  of  those  displaced  persons  of  Jewish  faith  who 
have  United  Nations  nationality  are  looked  after  by  the  appro- 
priate Allied  liaison  officer. 

"Stateless  persons  and  victims  of  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  being  gathered  into  special  Assembly  Centers  staffed  by 
specially  selected  UNRRA  Teams  composed  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel furnished  by  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee which  is  actively  assisting  in  all  Jewish  questions  in  the 
field.  Special  programs  and  case  work  will  be  carried  out  at  these 
Centers. 

"Attached  to  this  Headquarters  is  a  representative  of  the  ICR 
which  is  responsible  for  supervising  these  settlement  plans  as  well 
as  a  skilled  UNRRA  staff  which  in  cooperation  with  MA  is  rapidly 
improving  situation  of  these  persons." 

General  Mark  Clark  later  told  me  in  Vienna  that  General 
Eisenhower  and  he  had  been  relaxing  on  the  French  Riviera,  taking 
a  much  needed  rest  for  several  days,  when  the  cables  began  flying 
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in  from  Washington  as  a  result  of  the  Harrison  report.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cables  relayed  to  them  cut  short  their  brief  period  of 
relaxation  and  both  of  them  hurried  back  to  their  respective  head- 
quarters,, General  Eisenhower  to  Frankfurt  and  General  Clark  to 
Vienna. 

On  the  same  day  that  Secretary  Stimson's  cable  arrived  at 
Frankfort,  General  Eisenhower  sent  his  reply.  His  cable  began  by 
saying  that  a  "complete  staff  report  on  allegations  made  by  Earl 
G.  Harrison  will  be  submitted  tomorrow.  The  tenor  of  that  report 
is  completely  different  to  that  submitted  verbally  by  Mr.  Harrison 
to  this  Headquarters. 

"In  this  connection  only  yesterday  I  declined  to  accept  a  recom- 
mendation of  Rabbi  Wise  of  New  York  City  to  the  effect  that  I 
designate  a  Jewish  chaplain  to  be  special  advisor  on  affairs  dealing 
with  displaced  Jewish  persons.  I  have  now  reconsidered  this  sug- 
gestion and  am  going  to  detail  such  an  individual  at  once  and  make 
the  further  suggestion  that  if  the  War  Department  should  like  to 
choose  some  broad-gauge  advisor  to  me  he  will  be  acceptable  and 
we  will  facilitate  his  work.  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  problems  of  this  nature  must  not  be  over-simplified  because 
each  Jewish  individual  is  presumably  a  national  of  some  European 
country  and  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  of  them  as  stateless.  In 
the  latter  category  would  fall  only  those  of  the  Baltic  states,  a  few 
that  are  affected  by  changes  of  boundary  and  possibly  others  who 
were  actually  disenfranchised  by  the  Nazis.  There  are  still  others 
whose  papers  are  lacking  and  will  necessarily  be  classed  temporarily 
in  this  same  category. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  this  Headquarters  makes  no  differentia- 
tion in  treatment  of  displaced  persons." 

In  the  above  cable  General  Eisenhower,  for  the  first  time,  indi- 
cated that  he  had  accepted  the  idea  of  the  appointment  of  a 
special  advisor  on  affairs  dealing  with  displaced  Jewish  persons. 
Rabbi  Wise  had  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  "liaison  officer." 
General  Eisenhower  evidently  did  not  like  this  term  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish  advisor  because  "liaison  officer" 
meant  something  specific  and  different  at  General  Eisenhower's 
headquarters.  A  liaison  officer  was  a  military  officer  of  a  foreign 
army,  appointed  by  his  own  national  government  to  represent  the 
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interests  of  the  citizens  of  that  foreign  government  within  the 
orbit  of  General  Eisenhower's  command. 

The  Jewish  displaced  persons  as  a  group,  therefore,  could  not 
be  represented  by  a  "liaison  officer."  For  they  came  from  various 
countries;  they  had  no  government  of  their  own  to  represent  them, 
no  army  of  their  own  from  which  a  liaison  officer  could  be  selected. 
The  old  bothersome  problem  of  defining  the  status  of  Jews  that 
had  occupied  the  minds  of  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  theologians, 
philosophers  and  theoreticians  cropped  up  again— this  time  at  an 
army  headquarters.  There  were  some  officers  at  headquarters  who 
argued  that  since  the  Jews  came  from  various  European  countries 
they  should  be  considered  as  nationals  of  those  countries  and  re- 
turned to  those  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  wide 
gulf  that  separated  the  Jews  of  the  several  European  countries 
from  their  former  fellow  nationals  of  those  same  countries,  a  gulf 
that  showed  itself  in  their  experiences  of  the  past  and  their  hopes 
for  the  future. It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  General  Eisenhower 
that  he  cut  through  this  Gordian  knot.  He  now  understood  that  it 
was  important  that  someone  be  appointed  to  coordinate  the  help 
that  would  have  to  be  given  to  Jewish  displaced  persons,  regardless 
of  the  phraseology  or  ideology  involved.  Therefore,  he  decided  that 
such  a  person  would  be  appointed,  that  he  would  have  the  title  not 
of  "liaison  officer,"  but  "Special  Advisor  on  affairs  dealing  with 
displaced  Jewish  persons." 

In  order  that  action  might  be  begun  immediately  he  decided  to 
appoint  one  of  his  Jewish  chaplains  to  fill  this  post  at  once  and 
he  suggested  to  the  War  Department  that  a  top  civilian  advisor  be 
selected.  General  Eisenhower's  cable  pointed  out  that  a  compli- 
cating factor  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  Jewish  displaced 
persons  lay  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Jewish  DPs  were  presumably 
citizens  of  certain  European  countries  and  were  supposed  to  be 
repatriated  to  those  countries.  However,  these  Jews  understand- 
ably refused  to  return.  The  planning  by  the  Allied  authorities 
before  the  first  German  concentration  camp  had  been  captured 
did  not  anticipate  such  an  eventuality;  therefore,  Allied  policy 
and  instructions  had  directed  that  all  displaced  persons  who  pos- 
sessed nationality  of  some  kind  would  be  returned  to  their  countries 
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—it  having  been  assumed  that  they  would  want  to  return— and 
that  only  stateless  displaced  persons  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
camps  until  their  status  would  be  clarified  and  a  new  homeland 
secured  for  them. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  background  for  the 
appointment  of  an  advisor  to  General  Eisenhower  on  Jewish  af- 
fairs and  the  creation  of  this  post,  which  remained  in  existence 
for  sometime  after  General  Eisenhower  had  left  Europe,  the  cable 
of  General  Eisenhower  of  August  10,  1945  to  Secretary  Stimson 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  indicates  that  General  Eisen- 
hower was  about  to  detail  a  Jewish  chaplain  to  fill  that  post  at 
once  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  a  civilian  advisor.  Evi- 
dently he  had  reconsidered  the  matter  because  of  the  impact 
coming  from  the  combination  of  the  unfavorable  conclusions  of 
the  Harrison  report,  together  with  the  cable  from  Secretary 
Stimson  and  the  message  from  Rabbi  Wise  which  had  been  the 
first  to  suggest  that  a  Jewish  chaplain  be  appointed  to  fill  the  post 
of  "liaison  officer." 

Before  midnight  of  the  same  day,  August  10,  1945,  General 
Eisenhower  had  cabled  his  reply  to  the  War  Department  with 
regard  to  the  Harrison  report.  First  of  all,  General  Eisenhower 
briefly  reviewed  the  policies  governing  the  handling  of  stateless 
non-repatriables  and  other  classes  of  displaced  persons  in  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Germany: 

"a.  Stateless  persons,  non-repatriables  and  ex-enemy  nationals 
persecuted  on  account  of  race,  religion  or  activities  in  favor 
of  United  Nations  received  the  same  assistance  granted  to 
United  Nations  Displaced  Persons. 

"b.  Former  inmates  of  concentration  camps  are  to  receive 
special  care  and  attention. 

"c.  Separate  Centers  are  to  be  established  for  the  various 
groups  of  such  persons,  such  as  Jews." 

With  reference  to  the  specific  conclusions  of  Mr.  Harrison 
that  had  been  reported  to  him,  General  Eisenhower  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

"a.  Persons  of  Jewish  faith  who  desire  to  be  repatriated  to 
the   country   of  which  they   are   nationals   are   treated   as 
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citizens  of  that  nationality.  Those  Jews  who  are  without 
nationality  or  who  do  not  desire  to  return  to  their  country 
of  origin,  except  Russians,  are  being  assembled  in  separate 
centers. 

"b.  Military  commanders  have  been  specifically  directed  to 
use  their  powers  of  requisitioning  to  insure  that  adequate 
accommodation  is  provided  for  these  persons  and  that  as 
regards  living  conditions  they  receive  priority  of  treatment 
over  the  German  population. 

"c.  The  establishment  of  special  Centers  for  Jews  is  being 
actively  promoted.  Feldafing  Camp  is  being  used  as  a 
model.  Teams  experienced  in  care  of  Jews  are  being  in- 
installed. 

"d.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  UNRRA  with  a 
central  headquarters  and  all  possible  steps  taken  to  have 
UNRRA  assume  maximum  operating  responsibility  by  1 
October.  AGWAR  is  being  requested  by  separate  cable 
to  authorize  sale  or  issue  of  necessary  motor  vehicles  and 
other  equipment  pending  from  UNRRA  funds. 

"e.  Central  Tracing  Bureau  is  functioning  and  a  special  plan 
being  developed  to  expedite  tracing  of  relatives  and  re- 
union of  families." 

In  addition  General  Eisenhower's  reply  stated  that  "American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  is  representing  Jewish  in- 
terests in  U.  S.  Zone.  This  Committee  has  not  made  official  com- 
plaints as  it  has  recognized  that  all  matters  in  Harrison's  report 
are  being  remedied  with  utmost  speed  consonant  with  difficulties 
of  situation." 

Of  course  with  regard  to  his  closing  statement,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  JDC  might  have  been  making  many  com- 
plaints to  the  American  officers  with  whom  the  workers  of  the 
JDC  had  to  deal  daily.  These  complaints  could  not  have  reached 
the  ears  of  General  Eisenhower.  One  of  the  very  reasons  that  the 
JDC,  too,  was  anxious  that  there  be  a  Jewish  coordinator  or 
advisor  was  that  it  hoped  that  through  some  such  individual,  com- 
plaints could  reach  General  Eisenhower  directly. 

In  this  cable  General  Eisenhower  recognized  the  need  for 
placing  all  Jewish   displaced   persons  without   nationality  or  who 
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did  not  desire  to  return  to  their  country  of  origin— and  that  meant 
practically  all  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons— in  separate  Jewish 
DP  camps.  Heretofore,  while  there  were  several  all- Jewish  camps, 
such  as  Feldafing,  a  large  number  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
were  put  in  camps  with  non-Jews  of  the  same  original  nationality. 

Everyone  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  Jewish  DPs  saw 
the  necessity  for  placing  Jews  in  separate  DP  camps.  The  Jews 
had  suffered  far  worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and,  therefore, 
as  a  group  required  special  treatment.  Frequently,  other  non- Jewish 
displaced  persons  put  in  the  same  camps  with  them  had  been  Nazi 
sympathizers  and  had  volunteered  to  come  from  their  lands  of 
origin  to  work  in  Germany  for  the  Nazi  war  effort.  Upon  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allied  liberators  as  displaced  persons  and  since  they  had  originally 
come  from  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  which  had 
been  allies  of  the  democracies,  they  were  treated  as  displaced 
persons.  It  was  a  psychological  error  of  the  first  magnitude  to  put 
such  nominally  displaced  persons  into  the  same  camps  as  Jews  who 
had  gone  through  the  tortures  of  hell  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi 
and,  perhaps,  even  at  the  hands  of  these  very  co-workers  of  the 
Nazi.  Besides,  there  were  various  questions  of  practical  importance. 
Since  the  Jews  had  suffered  more  because  of  malnutrition  and 
disease,  they  needed  special  treatment.  They  could  not  receive 
such  treatment  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  same  camps  with 
others.  Such  preferential  treatment  would  again  lead  to  trouble 
with  the  non- Jewish  portion  of  the  particular  nationality  group. 

In  addition,  the  simple  fact  was  that  because  of  their  expe- 
riences for  the  past  six  years  and  more,  psychologically  and  in 
every  other  way,  Polish  Jews  no  longer  considered  themselves  Poles 
nor  Lithuanian  Jews  Lithuanians,  and  thus  with  the  rest.  These 
Jews  could  not  forget  that  their  erstwhile  co-nationalists  had  been 
anti-Semitic  even  before  Hitler  and  that  during  the  war  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Slavs,  Ukrainians— the  peoples  of  all  the  occupied 
lands— had  joined  the  Nazi  in  the  butchery  of  Jews,  their  neigh- 
bors and  compatriots,  with  even  greater  sadistic  glee  than  the 
Germans  themselves.  Besides,  while  many  from  among  these  peo- 
ples had  been  brought  to  Germany  as  slave  labor,  many  had  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  help  the  Nazi  war  effort.  A  large  number 
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had  occupied  posts  as  overseers  and  guards  in  the  concentration 
camps.  There  were  units  of  them  that  had  actually  fought  in  the 
Nazi  armies.  How  could  it  have  been  expected  that  the  liberated 
Jews  would  want  to  be  in  the  same  camps  with  such  people, 
knowing  what  they  did  and  feeling  as  they  did  and  having  just 
come  through  all  of  the  stages  of  the  Nazi  inferno? 

The  Harrison  report  underscored  the  need  for  separate  camps 
for  Jews.  The  JDC  field  workers  had  been  clamoring  for  such 
separate  camps  for  quite  a  while.  The  Eisenhower  cable  of  August 
10  to  the  War  Department  finally  established  such  an  official  policy. 

On  August  15  a  cable  from  the  War  Department  signed  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall,  and  received  at  General  Eisen- 
hower's headquarters  on  August  16,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
General  Eisenhower's  staff  report  of  August  10  and  stated  that 
it  would  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  complete  Harrison 
report  which  would  be  soon  available.  The  cable  said  that  a  copy 
of  the  complete  Harrison  report  would  be  forwarded  to  General 
Eisenhower  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  being  advised  of  the  contents 
of  General  Eisenhower's  reply  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Harrison 
report  that  had  been  cabled  to  him.  This  Washington  cable  also 
stressed  the  suggestion  of  General  Eisenhower  that  the  "War  De- 
partment select  some  broad-guage  Jewish  representative  to  serve 
as  investigator  and  advisor  is  under  consideration."  In  addition  it 
advised  General  Eisenhower  that  the  War  Department  had  arranged 
with  UNRRA  for  ten  special  representatives  of  leading  American 
Jewish  organizations  to  operate  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Ger- 
many under  UNRRA  auspices  to  assist  in  the  handling  of  Jewish 
stateless  and  non-repatriable  persons.  These  ten  individuals  would 
concern  themselves  with  non-relief  aspects  and  consequently  would 
not  affect  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  activity  in  Germany. 
The  War  Department  indicated  that  this  arrangement  would  not 
affect  the  consideration  of  the  civilian  Jewish  advisor  suggested  by 
General  Eisenhower. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  interchange  of  cables  between  Wash- 
ington and  Frankfurt  was  the  issuance,  on  August  22,  of  an  order 
by  General  Eisenhower  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  separate 
camps  for  Jewish  displaced  persons  and  emphasizing  that  stateless 
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and  non-repatriable  persons,  as  well  as  ex-enemy  nationals  per- 
secuted because  of  their  race,  religion  or  activities  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations,  were  to  be  granted  the  same  assistance  as  United 
Nations  displaced  persons.  This  document  outlined  basic  policy 
with  regard  to  Jewish  displaced  persons  and,  therefore,  it  is  re- 
produced here  in  full. 

"Subject:      Special  Camps  for  Stateless  and  Non-repatriables 
"To  :     Commanding  Generals: 

Eastern  Military  District 

Western  Military  District 

"1.  It  is  the  established  policy  of  this  headquarters  that  state- 
less and  non-repatriable  persons  shall  be  granted  the  same  assistance 
as  United  Nations  displaced  persons.  This  includes  ex-enemy  na- 
tionals persecuted  because  of  their  race,  religion  or  activities  in 
favor  of  the  United  Nations.  Persons  discharged  from  concentra- 
tion camps,  if  their  loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause  has  been  determined 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  granted  United  Nations  displaced 
persons  even  if  they  were  originally  of  enemy  origin,  such  as  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  Jews,  labor  leaders  or  others  put  into  con- 
centration camps  because  of  political  activities  or  racial  or  religious 
persecution. 

"2.  While  persons  of  Jewish  faith  who  desire  to  be  repatriated 
to  the  country  of  which  they  are  nationals  will  be  treated  as  citizens 
of  that  nationality  and  placed  in  the  same  centers  as  other  dis- 
placed persons  of  that  nationality,  those  Jews  who  are  without 
nationality  or  those  not  Soviet  citizens  who  do  not  desire  to  return 
to  their  country  of  origin  will  be  treated  as  stateless  and  non- 
repatriable. 

"3.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  headquarters,  such 
persons  will  be  segregated  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  special  assembly 
centers.  Those  who  are  Jews  will  be  cared  for  in  special  Jewish 
centers. 

"4.  In  establishing  these  special  centers,  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  a  high  standard  of  accommodation.  Wherever 
necessary,  suitable  accommodation  will  be  requisitioned  from  the 
German  population.  Military  commanders'  powers  of  requisition- 
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ing  will  be  fully  utilized  in  order  to  insure  that  these  persons  are 
accorded  priority  of  treatment  over  the  German  population. 

"5.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  headquarters,  special 
UNRRA  teams  will  be  requested  for  these  special  centers  without 
delay  and  these  teams  will  be  given  maximum  operating  responsi- 
bility and  all  necessary  assistance  by  military  commanders. 

By  Command  of  General  Eisenhower" 

This  order  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  it  eliminated  a 
number  of  flagrant  injustices  that  had  obtained  hitherto.  In  addi- 
tion, it  cleared  the  way  for  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  treatment  of  Jewish  displaced  persons.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  order  clarified  the  unhappy  situation  of  Jews  who 
had,  before  the  war,  been  living  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Italy.  Until  the  issuance  of  this  order  they 
were  in  an  anomalous  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  been 
subjected  to  the  worst  kind  of  persecution  by  the  Germans  and 
their  allies;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  regarded  by  the  officers 
of  the  Allies  as  "enemy  nationals."  Both  logic  and  justice  demanded 
that  they  be  accorded  preferential  treatment  by  the  liberators.  Yet, 
since  technically  they  were  citizens  of  enemy  countries,  not  only 
could  they  not  receive  such  preferential  treatment,  but,  if  anything, 
they  would  be  given  sub-normal  treatment. 

Of  course,  it  could  have  been  argued  that  these  Jews  were  no 
longer  citizens  of  the  several  enemy  countries  from  which  they  had 
originally  been  brought  to  the  concentration  camps  because  their 
respective  governments  had  deprived  them  as  Jews,  of  citizenship 
and  its  rights.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  reply  to  such  an  argument 
always  was  that  such  action  by  the  German  government  and  its 
allied  governments  was  discriminatory  against  the  Jews,  was  in- 
humane, and,  therefore,  should  not  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the 
Allied  Powers.  Thus  a  tragic-comic  paradox  was  created.  Because 
the  democratic  army  of  liberation  refused  to  recognize  the  acts  of 
discrimination  by  the  enemy— by  which  Jews  were  deprived  of 
their  citizenship  in  enemy  countries— the  Jewish  victims  of  the 
enemy  were  now  to  be  regarded  also  as  enemies  and  were,  in  spite 
of  their  weakened  condition,  to  be  deprived  of  all  preferential  treat- 
ment as  former  concentration  camp  prisoners! 
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This  vicious  circle  had  to  be  broken  at  some  point  and  para- 
graph one  of  this  notable  order  broke  the  circle.  It  declared  in 
clear  language  that  "ex-enemy  nationals  persecuted  because  of 
their  race,  religion  or  activities  in  favor  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
such  as  German  and  Hungarian  Jews,  labor  leaders  or  others  put 
into  concentration  camps  .  .  .  would  be  granted  the  same  assistance 
as  United  Nation's  displaced  persons." 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  significant  document  clarified 
another  difficult  point.  American  officers  dealing  with  displaced 
persons  had  been  given  instructions  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Allied  Powers  that  such  displaced  persons  be  returned  to  the  land 
of  their  origin  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  such  a  policy  had 
originally  been  drawn,  before  the  first  concentration  camp  had 
been  overrun  by  the  American  army,  it  had  been  assumed  that 
displaced  persons  would  be  most  anxious  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  had  not  been  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  concentration  camps  who 
would  regard  their  return  to  their  native  lands  with  abhorrence. 

The  psychological  status  of  such  Jews  had  not  been  foreseen. 
Such  Jews  had  seen  their  former  neighbors  in  Poland,  Lithuania, 
the  Ukraine,  Hungary  and  Rumania  and  elsewhere  slaughter  their 
nearest  and  dearest  and  outdo  the  Germans  in  looting  and  pillaging 
the  homes  of  their  Jewish  neighbors.  The  lands  which  they  had 
once  inhabited,  the  cities,  the  towns,  the  villages  which  had  once 
been  so  dear  to  them  had  now  been  turned  into  the  graveyards 
of  their  families.  The  soil  had  been  soaked  through  with  the  blood 
of  their  parents  and  their  children.  The  very  air  was  polluted.  For 
them  to  return  to  such  countries  and  to  take  up  normal  living 
again  was  unthinkable. 

Naturally  they  raised  vehement  and  violent  objection  when 
Allied  officers  insisted  that  they  return  to  the  land  of  their  origin 
in  accordance  with  the  early  established  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
A  number  of  scenes  had  taken  place  at  various  displaced  persons 
camps  and  had  not  extreme  caution  been  used  there  might  have 
been  outbursts  of  violent  rioting.  General  Eisenhower,  when  the 
situation  was  placed  before  him,  understood  it  completely  and 
recognized  the  fact  that  Jews  who  did  not  desire  to  return  to  their 
native  lands  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  so  and  should  not  be 
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threatened,  as  they  had  been,  with  the  loss  of  all  privileges  and 
preferential  treatment  unless  they  did  agree  to  return.  The  second 
paragraph  of  this  order,  therefore,  clearly  established  the  new 
policy  that  such  Jews  as  did  not  desire  to  return  to  their  country 
of  origin  could  remain  in  the  displaced  persons  camps  without  loss 
of  privilege  and  would  be  treated  "as  stateless  and  non-repatriable." 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  historic  statement  cut  through  the 
underbrush  of  theory  and  argumentation  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Jews  to  reach  a  practical  solution  for  a  pressing  problem.  Hereto- 
fore, it  had  been  argued  by  those  who  had  been  framing  displaced 
persons  policies  that  since  Jews  were  not  a  separate  nationality  but 
a  religious  group,  and  since  displaced  persons  camps  were  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  nationality  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  religious 
denomination,  there  could  not  be  established  special  displaced 
persons  camps  for  Jews.  The  result  had  been  that  in  the  early  days 
after  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  in  the  concentration  camps, 
Jews  had  been  thrown  together  with  non- Jewish  Poles,  many  of 
whom  had  not  been  concentration  camp  internees,  but  had  come 
voluntarily  to  Germany  to  help  in  the  German  war  effort,  either  as 
foremen  or  workers  in  German  industrial  plants  or  even  as  guards 
in  concentration  camps.  The  same  had  been  true  of  other  Central 
and  Eastern  Europeans. 

One  can  imagine  the  acerbated  feelings  of  the  Jews  in  the 
displaced  persons  camps  who  were  compelled  to  live  side  by  side 
with  such  "victims"  of  the  Nazis.  In  addition,  the  fact  was  un- 
deniably true  that  of  all  the  persecutees,  as  a  group,  the  Jews  had 
suffered  more  than  any  other.  They  needed  resuscitation  and  re- 
habilitation to  a  far  greater  degree  than  others.  However,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  show  them  preferential  treatment  as  long 
as  they  were  together  with  non- Jews  in  the  same  camp.  To  have 
given  them  more  food,  even  though  they  needed  it,  or  more 
medical  attention,  again,  even  though  they  needed  it,  would  have 
led  to  disorders  within  the  camps.  All  those  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  Jewish  displaced  persons,  particularly  the  workers  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  had  been  urging  strongly  that  Jews 
be  gathered  together  in  their  own  displaced  persons  camps.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  before  the  date  of  this  new  order,  several  such 
camps  had  already  been  established.  However,  the  third  paragraph 
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of  this  document  established  that  henceforth  as  policy  "Jews  will 
be  cared  for  in  special  Jewish  centers." 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  document  was  directed  toward 
answering  the  criticism  that  the  victims  of  German  brutality,  even 
under  the  new  regime  of  the  liberators,  were  living  on  a  much 
lower  standard  than  the  German  people  surrounding  them,  with 
regard  to  housing,  food  and  the  other  necessities  of  life.  This  part 
of  General  Eisenhower's  order  authorized  the  requisitioning, 
wherever  necessary,  of  suitable  accommodations  from  the  German 
population  and  directed  military  commanders  to  use  their  powers 
of  requisitioning  in  order  to  make  certain  that  displaced  persons 
be  accorded  "priority  of  treatment  over  the  German  population." 
Of  course,  the  catch  lay  in  the  phrase  "wherever  necessary."  This 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  each  military  commander  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  necessary  to  requisition  from  the  German  population 
in  favor  of  displaced  persons.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  military 
commanders  deemed  that  it  was  not  necessary,  although  UNRRA 
officials  and  JDG  workers  thought  otherwise. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  General  Eisenhower's  order  of 
August  22,  1945,  was  of  historic  importance  in  the  story  of  the 
displaced  persons.  Had  it  been  immediately  and  carefully  followed 
on  all  levels  of  command,  particularly  in  the  field,  the  situation 
of  the  displaced  persons  would  have  taken  an  immediate  turn  for 
the  better— much  for  the  better.  Certainly,  in  the  long  run  it  led 
to  an  amelioration  of  conditions.  It  indicated  that  General  Eisen- 
hower himself  was  fully  aware  of  some  of  the  most  crucial  angles 
of  the  problem  of  displaced  persons,  especially  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  was  anxious  to  eliminate  sources  of  friction  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  done.  This  significant  document  established 
precedents  of  far  reaching  importance  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  American  policy  toward  Jewish  displaced  persons  and 
an  entirely  new  attitude  toward  them,  at  first  by  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters and  gradually  filtering  down  to  the  progressively  lower 
levels  of  command. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 


The  Job  Unfolds 


the  question  of  my  exact  duties  in  this  new  position  in  American 
military  history  was  discussed  for  a  number  of  days  among  the 
various  officers  working  in  the  Combined  Displaced  Persons  Execu- 
tive, a  department  of  the  G-5  (the  military  government  division 
of  Headquarters) .  Colonel  Charles  I.  Schottland  was  finally  asked 
to  draw  up  a  statement  with  regard  to  my  duties  and  he  did  so  on 
August  29,  1945. 

Since  the  document  may  have  some  historical  importance,  it  is 
quoted  in  full. 

"Combined 

Displaced  Persons  Executive 

c/o  G-5  Division,  USFET 

"GE-CDPX  383.7   (  )  29  August  1945 

"Subject:     Definition  of  Duties 
"To  :      Major  Nadich 

"Confirming  our  conversation,  it  is  suggested  that  your  duties 
as  Special  Consultant  on  Jewish  Problems  to  this  Headquarters 
should  be  defined  as  follows: 

"1.  Investigation  and  observation  of  conditions  of  Jewish  Dis- 
placed Persons  in  Germany,  particularly  in  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

"2.  Report  upon  these  conditions  and  recommendation  to 
General  Mickelsen  and  General  Adcock,  and  such  other  military 
officials  as  may  be  involved,  through  appropriate  channels. 

"3.  Advising  U.  S.  military  officials  concerned  with  the  care  of 
Displaced  Persons  on  special  Jewish  problems,  the  status  of  Jewish 
organizations  and  Jewish  representatives. 

"4.  Aiding  and  advising  UNRRA  in  the  U.  S.  Zone  on  the 
problems  mentioned  in  the  items  above. 
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"5.  Maintaining  such  liaison  with  UNRRA,  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  military  officials  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  currently 
informed  of  the  Jewish  Displaced  Persons  picture  in  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

"6.  Preparing  such  reports  and  data  as  may  be  helpful  or  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  the  Displaced  Persons  problems  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

G.     I.     SCHOTTLAND 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  CMP 
Processing  Center  Section" 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  opening  statement  of  this  document 
that  the  title  given  to  my  position  is  that  of  "Special  Consultant  on 
Jewish  Problems  to  this  Headquarters."  This  was  the  only  time  the 
title  was  phrased  in  this  fashion.  In  the  various  other  documents, 
beginning  with  the  initial  order  sent  to  me  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in 
succeeding  military  documents,  the  position  is  called  "Special  Ad- 
visor on  Jewish  Activities  to  the  Theatre  Commander,"  (as  in  the 
original  order  to  me  transferring  me  to  Frankfurt,  AG  L/O  300.4, 
HQ  US  Forces  European  Theatre,  22  August  1945).  It  was  under- 
standable that  since  this  position  was  an  entirely  new  one  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Army  that  there  should  be  confusion  about 
the  name  of  the  office  itself  as  well  as  to  its  functions. 

Colonel  Schottland's  document  also  indicated  that  I  was  to 
draw  up  written  reports  on  the  condition  of  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons in  Germany,  together  with  any  recommendations  that  I  might 
have,  and  submit  these  reports  to  General  Mickelsen,  in  charge  of 
the  entire  displaced  persons  program,  and  to  his  superior,  General 
Adcock,  in  charge  of  military  government  in  the  American  Zone  in 
Germany.  As  it  turned  out,  while  I  consulted  with  both  these 
officers  afterwards  and  submitted  my  reports  to  them,  in  most  cases 
I  reported  directly  to  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  General  Eisenhower.  It  was  General  Eisenhower's  wish  that 
this  be  done  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  correcting  any  situa- 
tions among  Jewish  displaced  persons  that  needed  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Conquered  Germany  had  been  divided  into  four  zones  of  occu- 
pation, the  American,  British,  French  and  Russian.  During  the  first 
several  weeks  following  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  the  field, 
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most  of  the  Jews  caught  by  the  war's  end  in  the  Russian  zone, 
swiftly  fled  across  the  lines  dividing  the  occupation  zones  into  the 
American  zone.  Coming  from  Eastern  Europe  as  they  did,  they 
knew  what  Russian  policies  would  most  likely  be  with  regard  to 
displaced  persons  and  to  minorities  generally  and,  although  they 
did  not  know  the  Americans  from  personal  experience,  they  felt 
they  could  trust  the  Americans  with  implicit  confidence.  Thus  there 
were  comparatively  few  Jews  remaining  in  the  Russian  zone  of 
occupation.  The  French  zone,  small  in  size,  did  not  have  many 
Jewish  displaced  persons.  The  majority  of  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  were  in  the  American  zone  with  a  sizable  number  in  the 
British  zone  as  well. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  toward  Jewish  displaced 
persons  in  their  zone  was  "correct"  and  in  accordance  with  their 
preconceived  policies.  However,  unlike  the  American  authorities 
who  changed  their  policies  when  new  situations  arose  demanding 
a  pragmatic  approach,  the  British  held  fast  to  their  established 
notions.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  Jewish  displaced  persons 
were  not  treated  as  well  in  the  British  zone  as  in  the  American  with 
the  result  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  end  of  the  war  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  filtered  down  from  the  British  zone  into  the 
American. 

An  illustration  of  British  intransigence  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  after  General  Eisenhower,  having  changed  his  mind  on  this 
subject,  created  the  position  of  advisor  on  Jewish  affairs,  the  British 
still  refused  to  create  any  such  position  in  their  own  sphere.  After 
I  had  been  appointed  and  was  at  work  in  Frankfurt,  several  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Great  Britain  again  besought  their 
authorities  to  create  a  comparable  position  in  the  British  zone.  The 
leaders  of  the  British  Jewish  community,  among  them  Professor 
Selig  Brodetsky  and  Berl  Locker,  were  in  touch  with  me  with  regard 
to  my  work  and  I  furnished  them  with  whatever  materials  I  could 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  such  a  post  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  Jewish  displaced  persons. 

However,  the  British  military  and  governmental  authorities 
would  not  be  moved.  They  insisted  upon  a  superficially  and  sup- 
posedly liberal  policy  which  resulted  in  illiberality  and  injustice. 
Their  general  policy  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  sent  by  Major-General 
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R.  H.  Dewing,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
British  Element  of  the  Control  Commission  for  Germany  to  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  War  at  the  War  Office,  London,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  requesting  the  opinion  of  the  British 
military  authorities  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  Jewish  Liaison  Officers  to  divisions  of  the  British  military  govern- 
ment. The  paragraphs  in  this  letter  of  particular  relevance  are  the 
following : 

"It  is  undesirable  to  accept  the  Nazi  theory  that  the  Jews  are 
a  separate  race.  Jews,  in  common  with  all  other  religious  sects, 
should  be  treated  according  to  their  nationality  rather  than  as  a 
race  or  religious  sect.  Thus  for  repatriation  purposes  they  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  national  Liaison  Officers,  and  should  any  Jews 
be  proved  stateless  or  be  unwilling  to  return  to  their  country  of 
origin  they  will  be  provided  for  by  the  Inter-Governmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees. 

"Jews  should  be  accommodated  in  camps  appropriate  to  their 
nationality  rather  than  their  race  or  religion.  Any  form  of  racial 
or  religious  segregation  will  only  give  rise  to  anti-Jewish  feelings 
and  may  well  have  far  reaching  repercussions.  .  .  . 

"The  attachment  of  Jewish  Liaison  Officers  to  Military  Staff  in 
the  British  Zone  is  considered  by  the  C  in  C  to  be  undesirable  for 
the  reasons  given  above.  It  would  constitute  a  precedent  for  the 
attachment  of  Liaison  Officers  from  other  religious  sects." 

Thus  the  British  authorities  in  their  keen  desire  to  be  unlike 
the  Nazis  and  not  to  treat  the  Jews  as  "a  separate  race,"  were  un- 
realistic enough  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  because  the 
Nazis  had  thus  singled  them  out  for  special  barbarous  attention  and 
savage  treatment,  now  stood  in  dire  need  of  special  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  treatment.  Their  attitude  seemed  to  be— "We  play 
the  game  according  to  the  rules— the  rules  are  important,— regard- 
less of  the  human  lives  affected!" 


CHAPTER    FIVE 


The  Frankfurt  Tragedy 


during  one  of  my  first  days  in  Frankfurt,  on  August  28,  1945,  I 
called  upon  Rabbi  Neuhaus,  the  sole  surviving  rabbi  in  the  city, 
in  order  to  pay  my  respects  and  to  learn  something  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  city,  at  least  what  was  left  of  it.  My  meeting 
with  the  rabbi  was  my  introduction  to  the  tragic  story  of  German 
Jewry,  a  story  whose  other  chapters  I  would  learn  from  week  to 
week  and  from  day  to  day,  all  of  which,  however,  were  characterized 
by  the  same  words— decimation  of  the  original  community  and  the 
great  want  of  the  surviving  remnant.  In  certain  respects  the  sur- 
viving Jewish  community  in  Frankfurt  enjoyed  slightly  better  treat- 
ment than  Jewish  communities  elsewhere  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  American  headquarters  in  Germany.  Its  problems  could  be 
brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  author- 
ities. If  necessary,  complaints  could  be  registered  with  high-ranking 
officers  in  order  to  keep  lower-ranking  officers  in  line.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Frankfurt  was  under  the  immediate  noses  of  both 
the  leading  American  military  authorities  and  the  American  foreign 
correspondents.  Yet  the  Jews  of  Frankfurt  were  far  from  living  in 
a  paradise. 

Before  the  Nazis  had  come  to  power,  the  Jewish  community 
of  Frankfurt  numbered  some  34,000  Jews  and  was  a  community 
famed  not  only  for  its  economic  well-being,  but  especially  for  the 
high  level  of  culture  and  the  religious  fervour  of  its  communicants. 
Rabbi  Neuhaus  told  me  that  there  were  now  left  in  the  city  approx- 
imately 650  German  Jews,  to  which  number  an  additional  600 
Jewish  displaced  persons,  most  of  them  of  Polish  origin,  were  now 
added.  Rabbi  Neuhaus  himself  was  the  only  man  to  return  to  Frank- 
furt of  some  1,200  Jews  who  had  been  shipped  by  the  Nazis  from 
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that  city  in  the  first  transport  of  Frankfurt  Jews  to  Poland.  He  re- 
lated that  there  had  been  ten  transports  from  Frankfurt  to  the  con- 
centration camp  at  Theresienstadt  in  Czechoslovakia  and  four  trans- 
ports to  death  camps  in  Poland.  His  survival  and  return  constituted 
a  modern-day  miracle. 

Of  the  approximately  650  German  Jews  who  were  now  living 
in  Frankfurt,  Rabbi  Neuhaus  stated  that  only  300  were  full-blooded 
Jews.  The  others  were  either  half- Jews,  converts  to  Judaism  or 
Jews  who  had  married  out  of  the  faith  and  who  had  to  all  intent 
and  purpose  surrendered  their  faith.  Of  the  total  number  of  ap- 
proximately 650  German  Jews,  some  400  were  liberated  from  con- 
centration camps,  the  remaining  number  having  hidden  themselves 
in  one  manner  or  another  in  or  near  Frankfurt.  One  feature  of  the 
group  not  characteristic  of  other  surviving  groups  was  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  Frankfurt  Jews  were  older  people. 
There  were  only  some  forty  to  fifty  young  people  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  There  were  altogether  ten  children  left,  all  of  them  orphans 
with  the  exception  of  one  child  who  had  one  parent  living. 

The  food  situation  was  not  particularly  good.  For  some  time  the 
Jews  from  Poland  had  been  given  ration  cards  entitling  them  to 
2,000  calories  daily,  a  meager  enough  amount  for  people  who  had 
been  undernourished  for  a  number  of  years.  However,  the  German 
Jews  were  being  treated  the  same  as  the  other  Germans  and  were 
thus  far  receiving  the  normal  German  ration  of  only  1100  calories. 
However,  they  had  been  promised  by  Lt.  Col.  Sheehan,  the  head  of 
the  military  government  of  Frankfurt,  that  beginning  with  the  first 
of  September,  several  days  hence,  they  too  would  be  receiving  the 
ration  of  2,000  calories,  given  to  all  German  "heavy  workers."  Food 
was  available  for  purchase  and,  generally  speaking,  the  food  situa- 
tion in  conquered  Germany,  as  far  as  the  native,  non- Jewish  Ger- 
mans were  concerned,  was  better  then  and  afterwards  than  the 
food  situation  in  the  democratic  allied  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Rabbi  Neuhaus  complained,  however,  that  the  promise  to  increase 
the  ration  to  2,000  calories  concerned  only  those  German  Jews  who 
had  returned  from  concentration  camps.  He  claimed,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  other  German  Jews  who  had  stayed  behind  in  hiding  and 
had  suffered  malnutrition  were  also  in  need  of  increased  rations.  He 
pointed  out,  again  justifiably,  that  2,000  calories  were  not  sufficient 
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for  people  who  had  suffered  from  malnutrition  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  food,  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
clothing  of  all  kinds,  particularly  warm  clothing  for  the  coming 
winter.  Shoes  were  needed,  and  so  were  bed  linen,  furniture  and 
many  other  necessities  of  every  day  living.  Some  Nazi  apartments 
were  being  requisitioned  and  turned  over  to  Jews,  a  very  small 
measure  of  justice  to  compensate  for  the  thousands  of  Jewish  homes 
and  apartments  that  had  been  seized  by  the  Nazis  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  years. 

Economically,  the  situation  was  a  little  better  in  Frankfurt  than 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  young  people  were  working  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States  Army,  while  others  were  getting  a 
supplementary  cash  allowance  from  the  Jewish  committee  of  Frank- 
furt, of  which  Rabbi  Neuhaus  was  chairman.  This  committee  got 
its  funds  from  the  municipal  government,  from  UNRRA,  from 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  from  donations  from  Amer- 
ican Jewish  soldiers.  The  city  government  gave  300  marks  monthly 
to  each  Jewish  persecutee,  together  with  an  allowance  that  would 
cover  part  of  the  individual's  rent  and  a  small  allowance  for  cloth- 
ing, if  and  when  it  was  available.  In  addition,  the  municipality  also 
paid  hospital  bills  for  patients  of  the  "third  class,"  but  the  Jewish 
community  paid  the  supplement  so  that  Jewish  patients  could  be 
treated  as  either  "first"  or  "second  class"  patients. 

Of  the  many  synagogues  in  which  thousands  of  Jews  had  once 
worshipped,  only  two  were  left.  The  Great  Synagogue,  which  had 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  Nazis  in  1938  when  its  entire  interior 
had  been  destroyed,  was  now  being  restored  and  would  be  reopened 
for  the  first  time  on  the  coming  High  Holy  Days.  Fortunately,  the 
building  itself  was  not  razed  because  the  Germans  had  been  using 
it  as  a  warehouse  for  the  nearby  municipal  opera  building.  The 
German  mayor  of  the  city  had  now  been  given  strict  orders  by  the 
American  authorities  to  have  crews  of  German  laborers  working  on 
the  interior  day  and  night,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  have  the  synagogue 
ready  for  Rosh  Hashanah. 

As  far  as  the  future  of  this  small  surviving  Jewish  community 
was  concerned,  it  seemed  quite  certain  that  there  could  be  very 
little  of  a  future.  It  was  the  intention  of  most  of  the  people  to 
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emigrate,  with  the  majority  desiring  to  leave  for  Palestine  or  the 
United  States.  All  the  young  people  were  determined  to  leave  the 
accursed  land.  The  older  people  who  had  relatives  in  other  countries 
were  also  desirous  of  emigrating.  Only  the  older  people  with  no 
relatives  anywhere  in  the  world,  those  who  were  weary  of  moving 
and  almost  weary  of  life  itself,  together  with  those  Jews  who  had 
intermarried,  were  apathetic  about  leaving. 

Later  the  Jewish  population  in  this  city  increased  as  more  Jews 
came  into  the  city  from  displaced  persons  camps,  but  this  was  the 
picture  of  the  pathetic  remnant  of  the  once  glorious  Frankfurt 
Jewish  community  in  the  late  summer  of  1945. 


CHAPTER    SIX 


Visit  to  Zeilsheim 


the  first  Jewish  displaced  persons  camp  to  be  visited  on  my 
new  tour  of  duty  was  that  of  Zeilsheim.  In  the  village  of  Zeilsheim, 
located  near  Hochst  not  far  from  Frankfurt,  a  housing  project  for 
industrial  workers  had  been  built  by  the  Nazis.  This  small  cluster 
of  buildings,  many  still  unfinished,  had  been  taken  over  for  use  as 
a  displaced  persons  camp  for  Jews  liberated  from  concentration 
camps.  Because  this  camp  was  near  the  American  military  head- 
quarters in  Frankfurt,  it  was  visited  often  by  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, dignitaries  and  military  inspectors. 

On  August  27,  1945  I  visited  the  camp  for  the  first  time  together 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Schwartz,  then  director  of  European  operations 
for  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  an  extremely 
able  and  conscientious  administrator,  completely  consecrated  to  his 
task  of  saving  as  many  lives  as  possible.  Many  people  made  im- 
portant contributions  toward  the  saving  of  the  remnants  of  European 
Jewry  in  the  post-war  years.  None,  however,  can  ever  claim  to  have 
made  a  greater  or  more  significant  contribution  than  Dr.  Schwartz, 
a  great  servant  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  humanity. 

Upon  my  first  trip  to  the  camp  I  was  informed  that  there  were 
about  150  Polish  Jewish  residents.  Eight  days  later,  when  I  was  at 
the  camp  again,  I  was  informed  that  there  were  some  250  Jews, 
80  per  cent  of  whom  were  Polish  Jews,  the  rest  Lithuanian  and 
Hungarian  Jews.  These  changing  numbers  within  the  span  of  several 
days  were  indicative  of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  had  always  in 
trying  to  ascertain  definite  population  statistics  for  the  displaced 
persons  camps.  First  of  all,  the  population  was  constantly  shifting 
because  new  people  would  be  entering,  coming  from  other  parts 
of  Germany,  while  residents  of  the  camp  would  be  leaving  for 
other  camps,  either  because  they  thought  the  other  camps  were 
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better  or  because  they  were  wandering  from  camp  to  camp  in 
search  of  relatives.  Frequently,  accurate  statistics  were  not  given 
by  the  camp  residents  or  by  the  committee  representing  them  be- 
cause they  feared  that  if  it  were  known  that  the  camp  was  over- 
crowded the  authorities  might  forcibly  remove  some  of  the  residents. 
Fear  of  authority  was  still  lodged  in  them,  quite  understandably, 
and  many  of  them  believed  that  the  less  one  told  any  authority, 
the  better.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  at  my 
first  visit  to  Zeilsheim  the  camp  contained  about  150  Jews,  while 
not  too  many  months  later  the  camp  population  had  swelled  to 
over  3,000. 

At  the  beginning,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  camp  was  250, 
but  construction  was  continuing  on  the  unfinished  buildings  so  as 
to  increase  the  capacity  to  500.  In  addition,  quarters  were  being 
requisitioned  from  the  German  population  in  the  village  of  Zeil- 
sheim, so  that  displaced  persons  could  occupy  these  German  dwell- 
ings, although  eating  at  the  central  dining  room  in  the  camp  itself. 

Most  of  the  people  were  young,  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 
Only  35  of  them  were  under  16  years  of  age  and  very  few  were 
over  40.  The  very  young  ones,  the  exceptions  under  16  who  had 
survived,  had  been  matured  in  the  "pressure  cooker"  of  German 
concentration  camps  and  were  hardened  and  tough.  They  had 
had  to  be,  in  order  to  survive.  Of  course,  most  of  the  people  over 
40,  like  the  very  young,  had  not  been  able  to  endure  the  horror 
of  life  in  the  concentration  camps. 

This  was  one  of  the  better  camps  in  Germany.  The  physical 
appearance  of  the  buildings  was  not  unpleasant.  The  brick  barracks 
provided  for  six  to  seven  people  in  a  room,  not  overly  comfortable 
certainly,  but  comparatively  adequate.  Of  course,  as  the  camp 
population  quickly  shot  up,  the  discomfort  increased.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  beds  with  mattresses  and  blankets,  simple  foot-lockers, 
a  few  tables  and  chairs. 

The  standard  ration  was  that  of  2,000  calories,  more  than  the 
minimum  German  ration,  but,  again,  an  insufficient  amount  for 
people  who  were  "graduates"  of  Nazi  concentration  camps.  The 
standard  ration  was  supplemented  occasionally  by  Red  Cross  par- 
cels, originally  intended  for  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany, 
but  which  had  not  reached  their  destination  before  the  war  ended. 
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Clothing  was  not  in  plentiful  supply  when  I  first  visited  the 
camp,  but  the  UNRRA  director  at  the  camp  assured  me  that  he 
had  requisitioned  winter  clothes  for  the  entire  number  of  people 
then  at  the  camp.  The  staff  at  the  beginning  consisted  only  of  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Lieb,  the  UNRRA  director,  and  a  small  team  of  social 
workers. 

The  health  of  the  people  was  generally  good,  a  fact  which 
always  amazed  the  new  observer.  However,  the  explanation  was 
a  very  simple  one— had  these  people  not  been  physically  strong, 
they  would  have  been  among  the  six  million  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Germans.  There  was  one  doctor  in  the  camp  at  the  outset  and  two 
German  dentists  in  Zeilsheim  were  used.  Very  sick  patients  were 
removed  to  the  hospital  in  Frankfurt.  Showers  were  available  and 
there  was  even  hot  water,  when  coal  was  on  hand.  The  plumbing 
facilities  were  good.  Military  government  in  Frankfurt  was  arrang- 
ing for  a  supply  of  coal  and  wood  for  the  oncoming  winter. 

A  good  number  of  the  camp  residents  were  employed  by  the 
American  army  in  various  capacities,  both  in  Hochst  and  in  Frank- 
furt. However,  a  number  were  still  without  any  work  and  were 
anxious  to  receive  employment.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  arrange 
for  a  number  of  them  to  be  engaged  as  tailors  and  as  seamstresses 
by  our  army  and  we  planned  for  the  opening  of  tailor  and  car- 
penter shops  in  the  camp. 

Weekly  services  were  held  in  the  camp's  synagogue,  but  there 
was  a  great  need  of  prayer  books  and  religious  articles  of  all  kinds. 
Leisure  time  was  expended  mostly  in  talk  and  speculation  as  to 
the  future,  although  there  were  some  organized  leisure-time  activ- 
ities, such  as  classes  in  English  and  Hebrew,  a  dramatics  circle, 
a  Zionist  group  and  some  athletic  programming.  Again,  there  was 
need  for  all  kinds  of  educational  material  and  for  athletic  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  UNRRA  team,  there  was  a  camp  committee 
of  seven  members  that  had  been  elected  by  the  camp  residents  with 
a  Mr.  Feigenbaum  as  chairman.  I  met  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  who,  in  addition  to  stating  the  need  for  more  clothing 
and  shoes,  requested  official  recognition  of  their  camp  committee 
as  well  as  of  a  larger  committee  of  nine  elected  representatives  of 
Jewish  displaced  persons  for  the  entire  area,  including  the  camp 
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itself  and  the  displaced  persons  living  in  Frankfurt  and  Hochst. 
They  were  ambitious  enough  to  want  to  organize  a  committee  for 
the  displaced  persons  of  the  entire  land  of  Hesse-Nassau  and  they 
asked  for  another  automobile— they  were  already  in  possession  of 
one— in  order  to  visit  Jewish  displaced  persons  throughout  the  land 
so  as  to  be  able  to  locate  more  Jewish  displaced  persons  and  to 
organize  local  committees. 

Since  various  new  problems  had  arisen  for  the  American  military 
authorities  because  almost  all  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  refused 
to  return  to  their  native  lands  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  the 
authorities  were  particularly  interested  in  my  learning  what  were 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  themselves  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  solution  of  their  problems.  Did  they  want  to  remain 
in  Germany?  Did  they  wish  to  emigrate?  If  they  did  wish  to  leave 
the  country,  to  which  land  did  they  want  to  go?  Of  the  Jews  in 
Zeilsheim,  90  per  cent  indicated  that  they  wished  to  go  to  what 
was  then  called  Palestine.  The  remainder  wished  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States,  to  various  South  American  countries  and  to 
other  scattered  places. 

In  my  report  on  the  camp  that  I  submitted  shortly  afterward 
to  General  Eisenhower  through  General  Smith,  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Remarks,"  I  mentioned  the  following  immediate  and 
pressing  problems: 

"1.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  may  soon  result 
in  the  overcrowding  of  the  camp.  More  space  must  there- 
fore be  requisitioned  from  the  Germans  in  the  village  of 
Zeilsheim.  Lt.  Col.  Sheean,  the  military  government  officer 
in  Frankfurt,  promised  me  to  survey  the  situation  after 
the  new  barracks,  then  under  construction,  would  be  occu- 
pied, stating  that  he  would  then  either  requisition  more 
space  in  Zeilsheim  or  study  the  possibility  of  a  new  camp 
site. 

"2.  The  cultural  and  work  programs  need  rapid  expansion; 
educational,  religious  and  athletic  items  are  sorely  needed 
at  once. 

"3.  The  Jewish  Agency  should  be  invited  immediately  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  camp  to  register  the  group  for  immi- 
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gration  to  Palestine.  That  very  act  in  itself  would  help 
morale  no  end." 

I  noticed  how  even  such  a  little  thing  as  my  Jewish  chaplain's 
insignia  on  my  lapels,  the  two  tablets  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
surmounted  with  the  Star  of  David,  lifted  the  spirit  of  these  people. 
The  six-pointed  Jewish  star  which  the  Nazis  had  exploited  as  a 
symbol  of  shame,  these  Jews  now  saw  as  an  official  badge  of  honor 
on  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  American  Army,  the  army  of 
liberation!  They  looked  upon  it  and  lifted  their  heads  a  bit  higher 
with  pride. 


CHAPTER    SEVEN 


First  Field  Trip 


my  first  extended  trip  to  displaced  persons  camps  was  to  a 
number  of  the  camps  in  Bavaria,  where  most  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  camps  were  located,  the  trip  beginning  on  August 
29,  1945,  after  a  one  day  delay  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  even  at  Theatre  Headquarters.  This  trip  was  also  made  in 
the  company  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Schwartz. 

In  preparation  for  this  first  tour  of  inspection,  I  had  worked 
out  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  I  would  search  for 
in  the  camps  and  upon  which  I  could  build  my  ensuing  reports. 
In  addition  to  investigating  such  elementary  matters  as  the  food 
conditions  in  the  camp,  the  clothing  situation,  medical  and  sanitary 
conditions,  housing,  fuel  supplies,  work  and  recreational  facilities, 
provisions  for  religious  services  and  a  census  of  population,  I  would 
also  look  for  the  answers  to  other  significant  questions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions:  Is  the  repatriation  of  Jewish 
displaced  persons  to  their  native  countries  against  their  will  being 
compelled  indirectly  by  the  unpleasantness  of  their  surroundings  and 
the  rigor  of  conditions  in  DP  camps?  Are  Jews  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  need  not  return  to  their  countries  of  origin?  Are  Jews 
being  treated  by  nationality  alone,  as  Poles,  Rumanians,  Hungarians, 
etc.,  and  therefore,  being  placed  in  displaced  persons  camps  with 
non-Jews  of  the  same  original  nationality  or  are  they  being  grouped 
together  in  Jewish  displaced  persons  camps  in  accordance  with 
General  Eisenhower's  recent  directive?  When  necessary,  are  mili- 
tary government  officers  requisitioning  housing  from  the  German 
civilian  population  in  accordance  with  the  recent  Headquarters 
order?  Are  steps  being  taken  to  move  Jews  from  the  several  dis- 
placed persons  camps  where  they  had  been  living  with  non-Jews 
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to  separate  Jewish  camps  in  accordance  with  the  order?  Are  Jews 
who  were  formerly  described  as  "ex-enemy  nationals"  now  being 
treated  like  United  Nations  displaced  persons  in  accordance  with 
the  order?  How  about  the  remaining  German  Jews  now  living  in 
German  cities  and  towns,  in  relation  to  the  previous  question? 
What  assistance  is  being  given  to  displaced  persons  in  the  tracing 
of  their  relatives  and  in  communicating  with  any  such  surviving 
members  of  their  families?  What  is  being  done  about  German 
Jewish  orphan  children  who  are  not  being  taken  care  of  in  dis- 
placed persons  camps  by  Jewish  committees  but  are  on  their  own 
in  German  cities?  What  is  the  situation  not  only  with  German  Jews 
in  German  cities  but  with  non-German  Jewish  displaced  persons 
in  such  cities— are  they  benefiting  from  the  privileges  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  theirs  with  regard  to  food,  housing,  etc.? 

This  scarcely  taps  the  reservoir  of  queries,  for  here  are  more: 
How  about  German  civilians  now  working  in  key  posts  in  American 
military  camps,  especially  in  military  government?  Did  they  work 
for  the  Nazis  before?  Were  their  husbands  or  fathers  members  of 
the  Nazi  party?  Are  they  influencing  the  execution  of  policy  in  the 
DP  camps?  Are  Baltic  Jews  being  sent  back  to  their  native  countries 
involuntarily  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  Russian  citizens,  since 
their  native  lands  had  now  been  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  with  the  Russian  authorities 
that  any  Russian  citizens  found  in  displaced  persons  camps  or  else- 
where in  Germany  would  be  sent  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  even 
against  the  will  of  such  people?  How  do  the  Jews  in  the  displaced 
persons  camps  feel  about  their  future?  What  do  they  want  to  do 
and  where  do  they  want  to  go?  What  special  problems  are  there 
that  require  Jewish  teams  to  work  in  displaced  persons  camps,  so 
that  authorization  could  be  gotten  from  headquarters  to  call  for 
additional  Joint  Distribution  Committee  workers?  How  effective 
is  the  work  of  the  UNRRA  personnel  in  the  camps? 

While  I  was  aware  that  the  major  part  of  my  work  on  field 
trips  would  be  to  find  out  the  answers  to  questions  such  as  these, 
I  was  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  should  seek  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions on  the  spot  by  informing  officers  and  UNRRA  personnel  oper- 
ating camps,  and  their  immediate  superiors,  as  to  what  the  climate 
of  opinion  was  at  Theatre  Headquarters  with  regard  to  displaced 
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persons,  what  the  most  recent  policies  were  and  how  such  policies 
could  be  translated  into  action  in  their  particular  camps.  I  felt 
that  it  was  preferable  to  have  conditions  corrected  on  the  spot,  if 
possible,  either  by  those  immediately  supervising  the  camp  or  their 
superior  officers,  than  to  bring  back  complaints  to  Theatre  Head- 
quarters. 

Of  course,  I  felt  no  compunction  about  bringing  back  such 
complaints  and  phrasing  them  in  the  sharpest  possible  language,  if 
the  policies  of  the  Theatre  Commander  were  not  being  carried  out 
in  the  camps  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  officers 
in  charge  was  called  to  their  lack  of  regard  for  such  policies.  In  a 
number  of  cases  I  would  be  called  upon  to  justify  the  policies  of 
Theatre  Headquarters  to  officers  in  the  field— not  that  such  justifica- 
tion was  required,  but  I  felt  that  such  officers  would  work  with 
greater  understanding  and  with  greater  sympathy  if  they  appre- 
ciated, for  example,  why  Jewish  displaced  persons  should  be  grouped 
together  in  the  same  camp  rather  than  with  non- Jewish  Hungarian 
or  Polish  displaced  persons. 

Most  of  the  first  day  of  this  inspection  trip  was  spent  in  travel- 
ling. Automobile  travel  across  the  American  zone  was  made  easy  by 
the  beautifully  constructed  Reichs  autobahn,  the  excellently  planned 
and  perfectly  constructed  automobile  express  highway  across  Ger- 
many from  Frankfurt  to  Munich,  built  by  the  Germans  during  the 
Hitler  regime  so  that  their  troops  could  be  shuttled  quickly  back 
and  forth  across  Germany.  Here  and  there  our  fliers  had  blown  up 
bridges  and  small  parts  of  the  highway,  but  in  the  main  the  high- 
way was  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  the  kind  of  technical  excel- 
lence typical  of  the  Germans  which  frequently  evoked  the  admira- 
tion of  the  average  American  soldier  who  would  compare  German 
technical  achievement  with  that  of  the  French  or  the  British,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Unfortunately,  when  making  such 
comparisons,  the  average  American  soldier  would  forget  that  the 
Germans  had  also  used  the  same  kind  of  technical  brilliance  to 
bring  the  methods  of  mass  murder  to  perfection  and  that  the 
crematoria  and  the  gas  chambers  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  discussing  the  technical  accomplishments  of  the 
Germans.  All  too  frequently  the  average  American  soldier  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  qualities  in  life  far  more  important  than 
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those  of  technical  progress,  qualities  which  our  Allies  possessed  in 
abundance  and  which  the  Germans  lacked. 

A  very  frequent  sight  along  the  autobahn  was  that  of  German 
refugees,  men,  women  and  children,  fleeing  from  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone  of  Eastern  Germany  or  evacuees  from  the  Sudetenland  of 
Czechoslovakia  or  from  those  sections  of  Eastern  Germany  now 
seized  by  Poland,  trudging  wearily  along  the  highway  carrying  all 
their  worldly  goods  on  their  backs  and  heads.  Normally,  such  an 
unhappy  spectacle  would  have  aroused  the  greatest  of  compassion. 
However,  I  must  confess  that  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  them  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  greater  realization  of  what  these  Germans  or 
their  sons  or  brothers  had  done  to  millions  of  other  people  during 
the  past  decade.  As  I  saw  these  homeless  Germans  treading  along 
the  roads,  I  could  also  see  with  my  mind's  eye  the  many  thousands 
of  Jews  who  had  plodded  along  these  same  roads,  during  the  years 
of  the  war,  to  extermination  camps  or,  the  more  fortunate,  to  Ger- 
man work  camps  where  they  were  permitted  the  luxury  of  working 
themselves  to  death.  I  could  not  feel  too  sorry  for  the  Germans. 

We  drove  through  the  bombed  city  of  Mannheim,  past  an  open 
cage,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  enclosing  a  large  number  of 
sullen-looking  German  prisoners  of  war,  and  journeyed  to  Heidel- 
berg, completely  untouched  by  the  war,  still  retaining  its  medieval 
quaintness.  Heidelberg  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  United 
States  Army  and  there  we  met  with  the  Seventh  Army  Chaplain, 
Chaplain  Donnelly,  the  Jewish  chaplain  on  his  staff,  Chaplain  Max 
Braude,  the  URRA  chief  for  the  Seventh  Army  area  and  Saul 
Elgart,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  director  for  the  area. 
After  lunch  we  continued  our  journey,  driving  through  Karlsruhe 
to  Augsberg,  where  we  supped,  and  finally  reaching  Munich  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  getting  our  billets  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel, 
requisitioned  by  the  American  military  authorities. 

Munich  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  United  States  Army 
and  there  we  conferred  the  following  day,  with  Major  Schaeffer, 
the  Third  Army  displaced  persons  officer,  and  with  his  superior. 
Colonel  Harrison. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  at  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  camp 
at  Feldafing,  not  far  from  Munich,  the  camp  cited  for  special  praise 
by  Dean  Harrison  in  his  report  to  President  Truman.  This  camp 
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was  the  first  all-Jewish  displaced  persons  camp  and  had  so  been 
established  long  before  the  directive  of  General  Eisenhower  author- 
izing such  all-Jewish  DP  camps. 

We  were  shown  through  the  camp  by  the  American  military 
officer  in  charge,  a  young  American  Jew  from  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
Lieutenant  Irving  J.  Smith,  who  had  won  frequent  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  managing  the  camp.  In  the  group 
who  led  us  through  the  camp  there  were  also  a  Miss  Otto,  of  the 
staff,  Eli  Rock,  the  conscientious  head  of  the  JDC  team  of  five 
persons  working  at  the  camp,  Chaplain  Max  Wall,  the  able  Jewish 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  Division,  which  was  stationed  nearby, 
and  several  displaced  persons,  members  of  the  Camp  Committee. 

As  we  went  through  the  camp,  I  thought  to  myself,  if  this  is 
the  camp  that  was  praised  by  Earl  Harrison  as  the  finest  of  the 
lot,  I  wonder  what  worse  conditions  I  should  find  in  other  camps. 
The  camp  was  certainly  overcrowded.  Its  4,900  Jews  were  crowded 
together,  from  twenty  to  forty  people  in  each  room,  most  of  the 
rooms  having  been  designed  for  six  residents.  In  addition  to  the 
brick  barracks,  wooden  barracks  were  also  utilized  and,  to  my  mind, 
were  completely  uninhabitable  for  the  approaching  season  of  cold 
weather.  Their  thin  walls  would  make  heating  impossible.  The 
roofs  were  leaking  and  every  rain  would  wet  the  entire  contents 
of  each  room  in  these  wooden  barracks  in  which  every  room  shel- 
tered twenty-eight  people.  Lieutenant  Smith  told  me  that  the  camp 
capacity  was  6,000.  However,  he  and  I  differed  sharply  on  what 
constituted  proper  housing  and  I  was  convinced  that  the  maximum 
capacity  of  this  camp  as  it  stood  should  be  no  more  than  2,500. 

The  food  conditions  at  Feldafing  were  fair.  In  comparison  to 
the  conditions  that  obtained  at  other  camps,  one  might  almost 
have  said  that  they  were  good.  The  established  requirement  of  2,000 
calories  per  displaced  person  per  day  was  met,  although  here  as 
elsewhere,  the  displaced  persons  argued  with  more  than  a  small 
measure  of  logic  that  2,000  calories  a  day  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
person  who  had  survived  the  German  concentration  camps.  The 
diet  had  some  variety  through  the  periodic  arrival  of  American 
Red  Cross  parcels.  However,  the  Third  Army  Headquarters  at 
Munich  insisted  that  such  parcels  be  used  only  for  the  sick,  for 
children  and  for  pregnant  women.  Fortunately,  Lieutenant  Smith 
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exercised  some  initiative  and,  with  or  without  authorization,  was 
able  to  collect  various  amounts  of  food  from  the  nearby  country- 
side so  that,  unofficially,  another  1,000  calories  per  day  was  added 
to  the  diet.  Still  the  people  themselves  complained  that  they  needed 
more  food.  They  pointed  out  particularly  that  300  grams  of  bread 
per  day  was  an  insufficient  ration. 

Feldafing  and  the  other  camps  visited  on  this  tour  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  2,000  calory  diet,  ordered  by  Theatre 
Headquarters,  had  been  reached,  but  this  goal  that  originally  had 
been  intended  as  a  minimum,  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  maximum. 
Once  this  goal  had  been  attained  in  any  particular  camp,  the  camp 
authorities  and  their  superior  officers  relaxed,  feeling  that  all  that 
was  required  of  them  had  been  satisfactorily  achieved.  In  addition, 
the  2,000  calory  diet  was  clearly  insufficient  to  restore  normal 
well-being  to  people  who  had  been  deprived  of  adequate  sustenance 
for  years.  Besides,  as  I  had  occasion  to  see  in  other  camps  particu- 
larly, the  number  of  calories  in  itself  was  a  false  criterion  unless  the 
diet  were  adequately  balanced  to  include  all  the  elements  needed 
for  proper  nutrition. 

The  health  of  the  people  was  generally  good.  Again  this  amazing 
fact  grew  less  amazing  when  it  was  realized  that  only  the  strongest 
had  survived  the  Nazi  hell.  Those  who  had  been  anything  less  than 
the  fittest  of  the  fit  physically  had  long  since  joined  the  six  million 
Jewish  dead  lying  in  Nazi  graves.  At  Feldafing  there  was  a  hospital 
and  a  dispensary  with  both  German  and  Jewish  displaced  persons 
serving  as  physicians  and  with  German  nurses  in  attendance.  Stocks 
of  medical  supplies  had  been  requisitioned.  A  dental  clinic  and 
even  a  prosthetic  laboratory  were  in  operation.  The  dental  sup- 
plies were  inadequate  here  as  elsewhere,  particularly  those  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  making  of  false  teeth,  bridges,  crowns,  etc. 
The  prosthetic  laboratories  at  Feldafing  and  at  Landsberg,  staffed 
by  Jewish  displaced  persons,  supplied  the  dental  clinics  at  the  vari- 
ous displaced  persons  camps  in  Bavaria,  but  the  two  laboratories 
needed  supplies  badly  at  this  time. 

The  need  for  dental  treatment  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
almost  every  Jewish  displaced  person.  First  of  all,  none  of  them 
had  had  any  dental  care  for  a  number  of  years.  Secondly,  because 
of  inadequate  diet  in  the  concentration  camps,  all  of  them  required 
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much  dental  treatment— apart  from  the  fact  that  a  good  number 
had  actually  had  their  teeth  knocked  out  by  the  brutal  Germans. 
Generally  speaking,  the  two  greatest  medical  problems  with  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons  were  those  of  tuberculosis  and  of  whole- 
sale dental  care.  I  was  requested  to  see  to  it  that  a  requisition  for 
dental  supplies  that  had  been  submitted  two  weeks  before  to  the 
American  Military  Government  officer  in  Munich  should  be  filled 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sanitary  conditions  were  only  fair  at  the 
time,  but  repairs  were  being  made. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  people  was  barely  adequate.  In  speak- 
ing to  me,  they  asked  for  more  clothing  so  that  they  could  "look 
more  presentable  for  emigration."  They  were  hardly  aware  of  the 
many  more  miserable  months  that  they  would  have  to  spend  in 
displaced  persons  camps  on  German  soil  before  they  would  be  able 
to  emigrate. 

About  a  thousand  of  the  people  were  working,  most  of  them  at 
various  trades  in  the  shops  established  in  the  camp.  They  made 
shoes  and  they  mended  them,  they  worked  as  tailors,  carpenters, 
electricians  and  seamstresses.  These  shops  had  been  established  in 
the  early  days  of  the  camp  with  most  of  the  needed  machinery 
having  been  "liberated"  from  nearby  German  towns  and  villages. 
More  of  the  people  wanted  to  work  but  there  was  a  lack  of  machin- 
ery and  tools  and  a  lack  of  physical  facilities.  A  number  of  the 
displaced  persons  were  also  employed  as  members  of  the  camp 
police  force. 

A  school  was  operated  for  children,  who  were  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  displaced  persons  and  were  zealously  guarded  and 
protected  by  them.  Of  course,  the  number  of  children  who  had 
survived  was  extremely  small  and  the  story  of  survival  of  each  one 
formed  a  hair-raising  epic  in  itself.  The  marriage  and  birth  rates  in 
the  camps  were  high  and  the  number  of  infants  in  the  camp  was 
constantly  increasing.  It  was  as  though  the  Jews  wanted  to  lift  their 
fists  in  defiance  against  the  world  and  proclaim  that  they  intended 
to  live  and  to  survive,  no  matter  what  had  been  done  to  them.  Their 
children  were  their  guarantee  of  a  future  and  they  carefully  watched 
over  these  that  had  survived  and  gave  their  love  to  the  new  infants 
who  first  saw  the  light  of  dreary  day  amidst  the  unhappy  condi- 
tions of  life  in  a  displaced  persons  camp.  In  the  children's  school  at 
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Feldafing,  classes  were  held  for  the  instruction  of  English  and 
Hebrew,  but  the  classes  were  neither  well  managed  nor  well  dis- 
ciplined. The  director  of  the  school,  Miss  Otto,  who  was  not  a 
Jewess,  did  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  camp  residents  because 
they  felt  that  she  did  not  understand  Jewish  education,  and  because 
of  her  dictatorial  personality.  A  commendable  feature  of  the  work 
program  at  Feldafing  was  shop  instruction  for  trade  apprentices. 

Of  course,  for  morale  purposes  a  good  leisure  time  program  in 
the  displaced  persons  camps  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  par- 
ticularly since  many  of  the  Jews  had  so  much  free  time.  During 
this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
various  attempts  were  made  in  the  camps  to  establish  leisure  time 
activities,  but  the  programs  thus  far  were  completely  inadequate. 
Feldafing,  one  of  the  best  of  the  camps  in  this  respect  at  the  time, 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  was  a  dramatics  group  which 
staged  occasional  plays  in  a  rough  open-air  theatre.  The  camp  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  16  millimeter  motion-picture  sound  pro- 
jector, but  it  had  no  films  and  no  access  to  them.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  eight  musicians,  but  they  needed  instruments.  When  I 
inquired  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army  in  Munich  as  to 
why  the  camp  could  not  borrow  films  from  the  large  library  of 
motion-picture  films  in  the  possession  of  the  American  military 
forces,  the  Special  Service  Officer  of  the  Third  Army  informed 
me  that  it  was  forbidden  to  loan  films  to  displaced  persons  camps. 
My  report  to  General  Eisenhower  indicated  that  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tional materials,  athletic  equipment,  musical  instruments  and  leisure 
time  supplies  were  needed  in  all  the  camps. 

Not  many  rabbis  or  Jewish  religious  leaders  had  survived  the 
Nazi  holocaust.  The  few  surviving  rabbis  were  to  be  found  largely 
in  Feldafing,  Landsberg  and  in  the  city  of  Munich  itself.  At  Feldafing 
there  were  twelve  rabbis  in  the  camp  and  regular  daily  services 
were  conducted,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  daily  class  in 
Talmud.  The  rabbis  also  supervised  the  kosher  kitchen  in  the  camp. 
An  auditorium  to  seat  3,000  people  was  being  constructed  and  was 
to  be  used  for  the  approaching  High  Holy  Day  services.  But  there 
was  a  shortage  of  prayer  books  and  religious  articles. 

Most  of  the  Jews  at  Feldafing  had  come  originally  from  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Rumania;  a  very  small  number  were  of  Greek,  Czech 
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and  Lithuanian  origin.  The  majority  were  in  their  thirties  and 
forties,  with  about  four  hundred  children  in  the  camp.  None  of 
them  wanted  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  Overwhelmingly  they 
wanted  to  go  to  Palestine,  with  the  United  States  the  choice  of 
most  of  the  others. 

The  members  of  the  Camp  Committee,  representing  the  dis- 
placed persons  themselves,  were  not  too  vocal  as  long  as  Lieutenant 
Smith  was  with  us.  In  the  evening  I  was  able  to  meet  with  the 
Camp  Committee  alone  and  I  heard  their  complaints.  They  pre- 
sented the  need  for  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  machinery 
and  tools  for  the  work  program,  more  books,  films  and  equipment 
for  a  leisure  time  program.  They  pointed  to  the  overcrowding  of 
the  barracks  as  the  most  urgent  problem  in  the  camp  in  contrast 
to  the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  felt  that  the  camp's 
maximum  had  not  yet  been  reached.  They  indicated,  too,  that 
although  Lieutenant  Smith  had  done  a  superb  job,  he  was  not 
willing  to  relinquish  responsibility  or  authority  and  ran  the  camp 
by  decrees  and  orders,  disregarding  the  fact  that  these  displaced 
persons  were  mature  men  and  women,  certainly  with  far  greater 
experience  in  life  than  he.  They  asked  for  a  democratically  elected 
Camp  Committee  that  should  be  given  greater  powers  of  self- 
government  and  greater  responsibility.  They  raised  the  question 
of  additional  rewards  as  incentives  for  workers,  believing  that  the 
work  program  should  be  expanded  since  it  was  so  important  for 
the  morale  of  the  camp  residents  and  for  their  actual  spiritual  and 
psychic  rehabilitation. 

From  the  Camp  Committee  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
camp  was  surrounded  at  its  distant  points  by  barbed  wire,  that  a 
pass  system  obtained  so  that  only  a  certain  fixed  quota  of  camp 
residents  could  leave  the  camp  at  any  particular  time  and  that 
the  nearby  towns  of  Starenberg  and  Tutzing  had  been  declared 
"Off  Limits"  to  them.  The  more  one  heard,  the  more  shameful  all 
this  appeared.  Here  were  our  supposed  allies  who  had  suffered 
horribly  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  We  had  liberated  them  from 
the  enemy's  concentration  camps  where  they  had  been  behind 
barbed  wire  and  where  they  had  been  deprived  of  all  freedom. 
We  had  now  placed  them  in  other  camps  where  freedom  was  still 
denied  them  and  where  they  were  still  behind  barbed  wire— the 
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worst  possible  thing  we  could  have  done  to  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  pride  and  their  morale.  At  the  same  time,  our  erst- 
while enemies,  the  conquered  Germans,  had  complete  freedom. 
They  were  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they  liked,  were  certainly 
not  behind  barbed  wire,  nor  subjected  to  a  pass  system  nor  were 
any  German  cities,  towns  or  villages  "Off  Limits"  to  them.  The 
members  of  the  Camp  Committee  pleaded  that  they  should  have 
at  least  the  same  rights  as  the  Germans.  Of  course,  our  American 
military  authorities,  particularly  those  on  lower  levels,  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Germans.  The  German  secretaries  and 
clerks  who  worked  in  American  military  offices,  the  Germans  whose 
homes  were  visited  socially  by  American  officers,  the  German 
frauleins  whom  American  officers  escorted— all  accused  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately some  American  Army  officers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  German  accusations. 

Of  the  many  subjects  touched  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Camp  Committee,  their  future  engaged  their  interest  most  of  all. 
However  difficult  were  the  conditions  in  the  camps,  they  felt  that 
they  constituted  merely  a  passing  phase  in  their  life,  one  which  they 
hoped  would  be  brief.  They  were  primarily  concerned  about  the 
permanent  reconstruction  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  fam- 
ilies. The  request  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  most  important  of 
all  and  which  they  asked  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  General 
Eisenhower,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  all-powerful  and  kindly 
liberator,  was  that  which  concerned  their  immigration  to  places 
where  they  wished  to  go.  They  wanted  to  make  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  forced  migration  and  that  the  desires  of  each  indi- 
vidual immigrant  would  be  considered.  They  felt  that  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  Palestine  held  out  the  greatest 
hope,  but  they  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Government 
would  place  innumerable  obstacles  in  their  way.  It  was  their  most 
fervent  hope  that  General  Eisenhower  and  the  Americans  would 
stand  by  their  side  and  help  them  reach  the  Promised  Land. 

This  then  was  Feldafing.  This  was  the  camp  that  had  been 
praised  by  Dean  Earl  Harrison  in  his  famous  report  to  President 
Truman.  It  was  not  encouraging  to  know  that  this  camp  with  all 
of  its  shortages,  its  overcrowding  and  its  otherwise  unsatisfactory 
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conditions  was  considered  to  be  the  best  displaced  persons  camp. 
I  began  to  understand  what  I  might  anticipate  in  the  other  camps 
yet  to  be  visited  and  how  unhappy  the  entire  general  situation 
must  be. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 


Surveying  the  Camps 


one  of  the  phenomenal  achievements  of  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany  in  these  early  days  after 
their  liberation  was  the  organization  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria.  This  group  was  an  illustration  of 
the  organizational  ability  of  the  Jewish  survivors  and  of  their  pas- 
sionate desire  to  be  represented  by  people  of  their  own  choice,  as 
well  as  a  testimony  to  their  firm  determination  to  help  themselves. 

On  August  31,  1945  Dr.  Joseph  Schwartz  and  I  met  with 
eight  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  with  Chaplain  Abraham  J.  Klausner,  the  organization's 
mentor,  at  its  headquarters  in  Munich  for  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
Bavaria.  Later  this  organization  was  to  concern  itself  with  the 
problems  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  throughout  the  American 
zone  of  Germany  and  was  to  indicate  its  expanded  activity  in  the 
change  of  its  name  from  "Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated 
Jews  of  Bavaria"  to  the  "Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews 
of  Germany." 

The  Central  Committee  had  been  organized  some  weeks  before 
at  a  meeting  at  the  camp  at  Feldafing  by  the  representatives  of 
forty  displaced  persons  camps  and  other  installations  with  Chaplain 
Klausner  providing  the  indispensable  guidance  and  assistance.  The 
organizational  meeting  had  elected  a  council  of  thirty-two  members 
and  an  executive  of  twelve  members.  The  organization  had  sub- 
committees in  various  locations  such  as  the  camps  at  Feldafing, 
Deggendorf  and  elsewhere. 

Chaplain  Klausner,  a  young  American  rabbi,  had  come  to 
Europe  with  the  last  shipment  of  American  Jewish  chaplains  from 
the  United  States  arriving  just  about  the  time  that  the  European 
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war  was  ending.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  urgent  need  for  these 
chaplains  had  already  diminished  by  the  time  they  had  arrived. 
All  through  the  war  one  of  my  constant  headaches  had  been  the 
great  shortage  of  Jewish  chaplains  in  the  European  Theatre.  Requi- 
sition after  requisition  had  gone  from  our  European  headquarters 
office  to  the  United  States  and  periodically  one  or  two  or  three 
chaplains  were  sent  to  us.  But  the  need  was  for  a  large  number  of 
Jewish  chaplains  to  serve  the  great  number  of  American  Jews  in 
the  armed  forces  in  Europe,  particularly  since  they  were  spread 
geographically  over  an  extremely  wide  area  and  each  Jewish  chap- 
lain had  to  cover  a  far  greater  territory  than  his  Christian  counter- 
part. 

As  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  military  logistics,  there  was 
an  ample  supply  of  Jewish  chaplains  altogether  in  the  armed  forces, 
but  the  problem  was  getting  them  where  they  were  needed  most 
at  the  right  time.  I  watched  the  number  of  our  American  Jewish 
chaplains  in  Europe  grow  from  one  to  approximately  thirty-five 
by  the  time  of  V-E  Day.  Then,  shortly  thereafter,  our  prayers, 
pleadings,  cajoling  and  repeated  requisitions  were  filled  and  a  ship- 
ment of  some  thirty  American  Jewish  chaplains  suddenly  arrived 
at  one  time.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  that  we  now  did  not  need  to 
scrimp  or  stint  with  the  assignment  of  Jewish  chaplains.  Explana- 
tions and  excuses  were  no  longer  needed.  Now  every  requisition 
could  be  filled  without  concern  for  priority.  I  interviewed  all  the 
new  chaplains  and  assigned  them  to  various  locations.  Chaplain 
Klausner  was  in  this  group  and  was  the  very  last  one  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  me  in  my  Paris  office,  where  I  was  then  still  stationed. 
Since  he  was  the  very  last  to  be  assigned,  I  had  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  find  a  useful  appointment  for  him.  Finally, 
I  had  him  assigned  to  a  hospital  center  in  France. 

Not  long  afterward  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Chaplain 
Braude  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Army,  then  conducting 
mopping-up  operations  in  southern  Germany.  He  described  the 
desperate  situation  at  the  infamous  Nazi  concentration  camp  at 
Dachau  and  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  survivors  who  had  just 
been  rescued  from  that  hell-hole.  The  very  first  assistance  to  these 
Jews  was  rendered  by  the  combat  men  who  had  actually  liberated 
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them,  particularly  the  Jewish  officers  and  men  among  the  combat 
troups. 

Chaplain  Eli  A.  Bohnen,  of  the  famous  "Rainbow  Division," 
the  42nd  Infantry  Division,  had  been  among  those  American  Jews 
who  had  first  brought  assistance  to  the  liberated  Jewish  survivors. 
Afterwards,  when  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Army  moved 
into  the  area,  Chaplain  Braude  had  done  an  excellent  job  of 
organizing  what  had  hitherto  been  a  helter-skelter  method  of  aid. 
His  efforts  necessarily  had  to  be  of  a  first-aid  character  since  Jewish 
survivors  were  still  dying  daily  in  large  numbers  and  there  had  to 
be  a  frantic  race  between  death  on  the  one  side  and  the  hurried 
army  medical  assistance,  food  and  the  other  necessities  of  life  on 
the  other.  He  now  telephoned  me  to  say  that  his  headquarters  was 
moving  on  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  with  it.  He  strongly  urged 
that  a  Jewish  chaplain  be  sent  immediately  to  the  area  to  super- 
vise the  program  of  assistance  to  the  Dachau  survivors  and  to  help 
them  organize  on  a  more  permanent  basis  for  the  coming  months. 

I  fully  realized  that  according  to  ordinary  procedure  there  was 
no  possibility  of  assigning  a  Jewish  chaplain  to  the  area.  A  chap- 
lain in  the  American  Army  has  to  be  assigned  to  a  military  unit 
that  has  submitted  a  requisition  for  him,  indicating  that  there  is 
both  the  need  for  him  as  well  as  the  vacancy  in  the  table  of  organ- 
ization of  the  particular  unit.  In  the  case  of  a  Jewish  chaplain, 
normally,  there  would  have  to  be  about  1,200  Jewish  men  in  a 
particular  unit  before  a  requisition  could  be  submitted.  The  only 
unit  at  Dachau  that  was  more  or  less  permanently  assigned  to  the 
area  itself  was  a  small  field  hospital  that  had  been  placed  there 
to  help  save  as  many  lives  of  the  survivors  as  possible.  Such  an 
army  unit  was  normally  entitled  to  no  chaplain  of  any  faith,  since 
it  was  so  small  an  organization. 

Nevertheless,  I  consulted  the  Assistant  Theatre  Chaplain,  Edwin 
R.  Carter,  Jr.,  an  Episcopalian  minister  originally  from  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  affectionately  known  as  "Nick  Carter,"  who  quickly 
understood  the  situation  and  approved  my  suggestion  of  assigning 
Chaplain  Klausner  for  thirty  days  special  duty  with  the  small 
evacuation  hospital  at  Dachau.  Chaplain  Klausner  went  imme- 
diately to  Dachau  and  at  once  started  what  proved  to  be  a  superb 
piece  of  work  in  organizing  a  program  of  assistance  to  the  dis- 
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placed  Jewish  persons  in  the  area  of  Munich,  the  territory  sur- 
rounding it  and  southern  Bavaria.  "Red  tape"  and  "channels"  pro- 
vided no  obstacles  for  him.  He  cut  through  them,  across  them  or 
forgot  that  they  existed. 

During  those  early  days,  before  formal  procedures  were  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  requisitioning  from  German  sources,  much 
could  be  done  that  later  could  not  be  done.  Chaplain  Klausnei 
succeeded,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  securing  all  kinds  of  greatly 
needed  supplies  for  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  from  local  Ger- 
man sources.  He  moved  from  area  to  area,  from  camp  to  camp, 
from  town  to  town,  helping  the  Jews  organize  themselves,  serving 
as  their  liaison  with  the  American  military  forces  and  their  peremp- 
tory spokesman  vis-a-vis  the  Germans  of  the  area.  Soon  the  Jewish 
survivors  from  Dachau  and  the  other  nearby  German  concentra- 
tion camps  had  been  moved  to  displaced  persons  camps  and 
hospitals  and  the  army  evacuation  hospital  at  Dachau,  to  which 
Klausner  had  been  nominally  assigned  for  thirty  days  special  duty, 
was  sent  elsewhere.  Klausner,  however,  remained.  Actually,  during 
the  first  thirty  days  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army  evacuation 
hospital  knew  nothing  about  Klausner.  He  had  not  submitted  a 
requisition  for  him  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  neither  he  nor  his  unit 
needed  him.  Klausner  was  completely  on  his  own.  This  was  doubly 
true  after  the  unit  moved  away  and  Klausner,  strangely  enough 
for  military  operations,  was  a  man  without  a  unit,  an  officer  with- 
out a  formal  military  assignment.  He  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  Jewish  displaced  persons  hospital  at  St.  Ottilien,  where  he  had 
a  room,  although  moving  as  he  did,  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
frequently  slept  at  other  Jewish  displaced  persons  camps,  usually 
at  the  quarters  established  by  the  supervising  UNRRA  or  JDC 
teams. 

Sometime  later  I  was  called  to  task  by  the  Theatre  Chaplain 
for  having  violated  all  kinds  of  military  procedures  and  regula- 
tions by  originally  assigning  Chaplain  Klausner  as  I  did  and  then 
permitting  him  to  stay  on,  even  though  the  original  thirty  days 
of  his  special  duty  had  long  since  expired.  The  Theatre  Chaplain, 
who  was  more  the  military  officer  than  the  compassionate  priest, 
gave  me  a  severe  tongue-lashing  and  arranged  to  have  Chaplain 
Klausner's  status  regularized  by  withdrawing  him  completely  from 
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Germany  and  by  giving  him  a  new  assignment  with  troops  who 
were  to  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific  for  the  invasion  of  Japan,  an  out- 
come that  was  actually  never  realized  because  of  the  early  and 
sudden  ending  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Among  the  many  achievements  to  the  credit  of  Chaplain 
Klausner  was  his  guidance  of  the  formation  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria  and  his  excellent  service  to 
this  organization  in  its  early  months. 

The  men  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  Central  Committee 
were  themselves  extraordinary  people,  many  of  whom  had  been 
distinguished  leaders  of  eastern  European  Jewry  before  the  days  of 
the  Nazis,  others  having  served  as  courageous  leaders  of  their  fellow 
Jews  in  the  German  concentration  camps.  Among  them  were  such 
able  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  Gringausz  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Leibowitz, 
Isaac  Ratner,  David  Trager  and  Jacob  Oleiski,  the  latter  in  charge 
of  the  work  programs  in  the  camps,  and  now,  happily,  director  of 
ORT  in  Israel.  The  fabulous  and  capable  Dr.  Zalman  Grinberg, 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  hospital  at  St.  Ottilien, 
was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Committee. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the  Deutches 
Museum  in  Munich  was  constantly  crowded  with  hundreds  of  Jews 
milling  about  on  the  outside  and  in  the  offices  seeking  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  aid,  from  assistance  in  tracing  lost  relatives  to  secur- 
ing of  a  magic  papier,  any  kind  of  an  official-looking  document 
with  the  impressive  seal  of  the  Central  Committee  stamped  upon 
it,  a  document  which,  in  those  early  days,  could  serve  as  a  laisser- 
passer  that  could  get  the  bearer  across  all  kinds  of  borders  between 
zones  of  occupation  and  even  across  borders  separating  European 
countries. 

A  well  organized  staff  of  forty  men  and  women,  all  Jewish 
displaced  persons,  carried  on  the  work  in  the  offices  and  served 
as  drivers  or  couriers.  The  various  members  of  the  twelve-man 
executive  each  headed  a  different  department  at  the  headquarters, 
one  dealing  with  transportation,  another  with  food,  another  with 
health  problems  and  medical  supplies,  etc.  There  was  a  rabbinic 
committee,  constituted  of  a  group  of  rabbis  of  the  several  displaced 
persons  camps  near  Munich,  which  was  authorized  to  deal  with 
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religious  problems,  including  not  only  religious  services  and  the 
like,  but  also  marriages  and  divorces. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  central  card  index  was  being  com- 
piled of  all  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany  and  not  long  afterwards  the  Central  Committee  pub- 
lished several  volumes,  the  first  of  their  kind,  listing  all  the  names 
of  the  known  Jewish  survivors  in  the  displaced  persons  camps  in 
Germany.  These  volumes  were  of  inestimable  value,  for  they  soon 
found  their  way  to  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world  and 
served  as  a  means  for  uniting  widely-scattered  families.  The  Central 
Committee  helped  organize  cultural  programs  and  work  programs 
in  the  various  camps,  such  as  the  trade  school  at  Landsberg,  the 
children's  school  at  Feldafing,  the  kindergarten  at  St.  Ottilien.  In 
their  conversation  with  Dr.  Schwartz  and  myself  the  Committee 
leaders  spoke  of  their  desire  to  place  Jews  on  farms  in  order  to 
develop  once  again  within  such  people  the  desire  for  work,  a 
desire  that  had  been  killed  in  some  by  the  excessive  work  they 
had  been  compelled  to  do  under  the  Nazis.  The  leaders  of  the 
Central  Committee  wisely  understood  that  with  many  displaced 
persons  there  were  enormous  psychological  obstacles  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  rehabilitate  them  and  make  them 
useful  members  of  society  once  again.  They  spoke  of  their  desire 
to  have  some  ten  farms  requisitioned  from  the  Germans  that  could 
serve  not  only  as  places  for  the  employment  of  a  good  number  of 
displaced  persons  and  whose  products  could  be  well  used  in  the 
displaced  persons  camps,  but  such  farms  would  also  be  media  for 
the  psychological  healing  of  many  people,  in  addition  to  preparing 
many  for  a  new  agricultural  life  in  Palestine. 

We  discussed  also  another  psychological  problem  afflicting  a 
number  of  displaced  persons  because  of  their  horrible  experiences 
under  the  Germans,  the  problem  of  the  dislike  of  authority.  For 
so  many  tragic  years,  authority  to  them  had  meant  the  Nazi,  the 
hated  enemy.  Now,  even  though  authority  was  wielded  by  the 
liberators,  the  American  military  forces,  authority  itself  was  still 
hateful  to  them  and  a  number  of  the  displaced  persons  could  not 
rid  themselves  of  the,  practices  ingrained  in  them  while  living 
under  the  Nazi  regime,  the  habit  of  defying  authority,  of  using 
any  subterfuge  to  violate  the  express  desires  and  the  public  decrees 
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of  authority.  Thus,  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee  discussed 
with  us  the  problem  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  transgressing 
American  military  laws.  At  the  time  there  were  about  sixty  or 
seventy  such  displaced  persons  in  jail. 

The  problems  that  concerned  these  leaders  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  most  of  all  were  the  problems  associated  with  the 
coming  winter— the  need  for  more  clothing,  better  food  and  shelter, 
for  assured  heating. 

At  the  time  there  were  about  2,000  Jews  in  the  city  of  Munich 
itself,  including  about  150  native  German  Jews  and  400  mischlinge, 
half- Jews  and  quarter  Jews,  and  Jews  married  to  non-Jews.  Of 
course,  this  number  was  increasing  constantly  as  Munich  became 
the  "capital"  of  the  displaced  Jews  of  Germany. 

The  over-all  estimate  of  the  Central  Committee  was  that  at 
that  time  there  were  about  15,000  Jews  in  Bavaria,  altogether 
some  30,000  Jews  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany  and  about 
6,000  Jews  in  Austria,  that  altogether  with  the  Jews  in  the  British 
zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  were  about 
50,000-60,000  Jewish  displaced  persons.  They  stated  that  there 
was  a  constant  flow  of  Jews  streaming  across  the  borders  from 
eastern  Europe,  particularly,  at  the  time,  from  Poland.  The  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Jews  who  had  survived  in  Poland  it- 
self was  being  increased  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Polish  Jews 
who,  during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  had  been  saved  from  the 
Nazi  onslaught  by  having  been  transported  to  the  interior  of  Asiatic 
Russia  and  were  now  being  returned  to  their  native  cities  and 
towns  in  Poland.  For  the  most  part,  these  Polish  Jews  were  anxious 
to  quit  Poland  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Poles  were  still  the  old 
anti-Semites  they  had  always  been  and  the  soil  of  Poland  was 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  several  million  Jews.  These  Polish  Jews 
were  coming  across  the  Polish  and  Czech  borders  into  the  camps 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  their  numbers  increasing  week  by  week 
during  this  period.  Therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee 
warned  that  all  population  statistics  were  meaningless,  since  they 
varied  from  day  to  day. 

In  this  connection,  they  reported  that  some  550  Jews  had  left 
the  displaced  persons  camps  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  im- 
patient to  get  back  to  normal  living.  However,  a  good  number  of 
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this  group,  disillusioned  with  what  they  had  found  in  their  native 
cities  and  towns,  had  already  come  back  to  the  displaced  persons 
camps,  while  the  others,  it  had  been  reported,  were  living  in 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  600  Jewish  displaced  persons  had 
already  arrived  in  Bavaria  from  Austria,  most  of  them  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  Jews,  and  they  had  been  settled  in  a  new  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  camp  at  Wolfsrathausen,  a  camp  to  become  famous 
as  Fahrenwald. 

The  Jews  were  on  the  move  from  eastern  Europe.  They  realized 
that  this  was  the  time,  before  borders  were  frozen  and  while  con- 
ditions were  still  fluid,  to  make  their  way  from  eastern  Europe 
to  the  American  zones  of  occupation  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  intermediary  stage  on  the  way  to 
complete  freedom  in  Palestine.  This  movement  of  population  was 
destined  to  bring  many  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  out  of  the  various 
countries  of  eastern  Europe,  particularly  from  Poland,  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  even  from  behind  the  Soviet  borders.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  was  the  expression  of  a  people  in  desperation  who  cared 
not  what  dangers  lay  before  them  as  they  made  their  way  toward 
freedom  and  the  hope  for  a  new  life.  Later  the  movement  was  well 
organized  and  led  both  by  leaders  from  among  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  themselves  and  heroic  young  men  and  women  sent 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine. 

The  Central  Committee  informed  us  that  they  had  already 
polled  many  Jews  on  the  subject  of  their  immigration  desires.  Their 
estimate  was  that  a  minimum  of  75  per  cent  wished  to  go  to 
Palestine,  with  the  remainder  expressing  their  preference  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  South  American  countries,  Australia  and 
Western  European  lands. 

After  lunch  Dr.  Schwartz  and  I  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  camp  at  Landsberg.  As  we  drove  through  the  old 
German  town  itself  on  the  way  to  the  camp,  the  notorious  Lands- 
berg Prison  was  pointed  out  to  us,  the  prison  where  Hitler  had 
written  his  Mein  Kampf.  This  place  and  the  infamous  beer-cellar, 
shown  me  in  Munich,  where  the  Nazi  party  had  had  its  beginnings, 
were  the  spawning  places  of  the  devil.  It  was  from  here  that  the 
evil  had  sprung  forth  to  engulf  all  of  Europe  and  to  exact  a  toll 
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of  millions  of  lives  and  a  measure  of  human  suffering  whose  end 
could  not  yet  be  foreseen. 

The  Landsberg  camp  was  located  in  a  military  casern  to  which 
were  attached  a  large  number  of  temporary  wooden  structures  of 
a  most  inferior  quality.  It  was  the  largest  camp  at  the  time,  having 
6,319  residents,  of  whom  5,075  were  Jews.  The  day  I  visited  the 
camp,  August  31,  1945,  800  non- Jewish  Hungarians  left  to  return 
to  their  native  land.  Of  the  remaining  non- Jews,  120  were  Poles. 
Most  of  the  Jews  came  originally  from  Lithuania  and  were,  in  the 
main,  in  their  thirties  and  forties,  with  some  750  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five,  some  thirty  under  fourteen.  Here, 
too,  the  great  majority  of  Jews  expressed  their  desire  to  go  to 
Palestine. 

The  camp  was  crowded.  Buildings  that  originally  had  been 
marked  "uninhabitable"  were  now  being  used.  There  was  a  great 
shortage  of  beds,  the  average  being  two  persons  per  bed.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  mattresses,  blankets  and 
foot-lockers  serving  as  containers  for  clothing. 

The  number  of  2,000  calories  prescribed  by  General  Eisenhower's 
headquarters  was  met  in  the  daily  diet  at  Landsberg.  However, 
1,500  calories  of  the  2,000  were  contained  in  bread  and  potatoes. 
The  diet  lacked  proteins  and  fats;  the  bread  was  frequently  soggy 
and  inedible.  The  men  who  did  the  heavy  work  at  the  camp  were 
allowed  no  increase  in  calories. 

The  clothing  situation,  for  the  time  being,  was  not  desperate, 
since  the  weather  was  still  warm.  However,  autumn  was  rapidly 
approaching  and  there  was  a  great  need  for  overcoats,  woolen 
clothing,  underwear,  caps  and  especially,  shoes.  The  estimate  given 
me  was  that  75  per  cent  of  the  camp  residents  either  wore  torn 
shoes  or  were  going  about  barefoot. 

Again,  at  this  camp  the  health  conditions  were  comparatively 
good.  The  hospital  at  the  camp  was  staffed  by  five  Jewish  DP 
doctors  and  two  local  German  doctors  with  an  American  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  nursing  staff.  Here  too  there  was  a  dental  clinic 
and  a  dental  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  prosthetics.  Once 
more,  while  medical  supplies,  obtained  from  local  German  sources, 
were  comparatively  adequate,  there  was  a  great  need  for  all  kinds 
of  dental  supplies,  particularly  for  the  prosthetics  laboratory.  The 
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sanitation  conditions  were  none  too  good  at  Landsberg.  The  water 
pressure  was  too  low  for  the  water  to  reach  the  third  floor  of  the 
brick  barracks  building  and,  therefore,  the  latrines  and  water  basins 
were  frequently  out  of  order. 

The  work  program  at  Landsberg  was  an  exemplary  one,  due 
primarily  to  the  excellent  leadership  from  among  the  displaced 
persons  themselves,  with  Jacob  Oleiski  in  charge  of  the  splendid 
shop  program.  Oleiski  had,  as  director  of  ORT  in  Lithuania  before 
the  war,  been  in  charge  of  similar  extensive  programs.  There  were 
shops  in  carpentry,  metal  work,  electrical  work,  shoe-making  and 
shoe-mending,  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  together  with  shop  in- 
struction for  trade  apprentices. 

There  was  a  good  cultural  program,  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  at  Landsberg  there  were  several  experienced  Hebrew 
teachers  who,  since  there  were  no  books  available,  had  actually 
written  their  own  text  books  for  classroom  use.  Of  course,  they 
needed  all  kinds  of  educational  material  and  they  spoke  of  the 
great  need  for  a  small  library  for  children  and  adults.  Some  350 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  were  organized  into 
a  kibbutz  and  were  learning  to  live  together  cooperatively,  engag- 
ing in  a  program  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  agriculture  so  as 
to  prepare  themselves  for  life  in  Palestine,  where  they  hoped  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  they  would  be  able  to  go  as  a  unit 
in  order  to  establish  a  collective  colony  of  their  own  in  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

Regular  religious  services  were  held  at  the  camp's  synagogue. 
The  kosher  kitchens  were  used  by  900  observant  Jews.  Animals  were 
slaughtered  by  a  shohet,  who  complained  both  about  the  kind  of 
animals  allotted  to  him  and  the  need  for  more.  A  mashgiah  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  the  food  in  the  kosher  kitchens  so  that 
there  be  no  violation  of  ritual  law. 

The  camp  was  operated  by  an  UNRRA  team,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Graddock  as  the  new  UNRRA  director  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
His  authority  was  not  complete,  it  being  shared  with  Lt.  Gerald  J. 
Foley  of  the  Eightieth  Division.  Of  greater  importance  to  the  Jews 
at  Landsberg  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee team  at  the  camp.  One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  lack  of 
foresight  that  was  occasionally  exhibited  by  UNRRA,  but  which 
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the  JDC  seemed  to  be  able  to  avoid  to  a  much  higher  degree,  was 
the  fact  that  UNRRA  had  sent  to  Landsberg  two  staff  members 
whose  job  it  was  to  teach  in  the  camp  school,  but  whose  only 
language  was  English  and,  therefore,  they  were  of  absolutely  no 
use.  They  could  not  understand  the  camp  residents  nor  could  they 
make  themselves  understood.  The  JDC,  in  this  respect,  tried  to 
send  workers  who  spoke  other  languages  in  addition  to  English: 
Yiddish,  German,  French  or  combinations  of  them. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  calibre  of  the  Jewish  DP 
leaders  who  constituted  the  local  camp  committee.  They  were 
people  of  high  cultural  background,  extremely  conscientious  and 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- Jews  and,  in  most  instances, 
standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the  people  who  had  authority 
over  them.  These  people  complained  bitterly  about  the  American 
Army  officers  in  charge  of  the  office  of  military  government  in 
Landsberg  itself  and  under  whose  authority  the  entire  camp  had 
been  placed.  The  Jewish  leaders  complained  that  the  young,  im- 
mature American  officers  in  Landsberg  treated  them  and  the  other 
displaced  persons  like  enemies,  in  contrast  to  the  treatment  ex- 
tended to  the  conquered  Germans.  The  attitude  of  the  American 
officers  was  one  of  suspicion,  distrust  and,  frequently,  contempt. 
The  camp  committee  requested  that  the  several  hundred  non- Jewish 
displaced  persons  still  at  the  camp  should  be  evacuated  to  another 
camp,  not  only  to  ease  the  crowded  conditions,  but  also  in  order 
to  make  for  easier  administration  and  for  greater  harmony  and 
unity  and  the  avoidance  of  causes  of  daily  friction.  Since  I  could 
inform  Mr.  Craddock  and  Lt.  Foley  that  it  was  the  expressed  desire 
and  command  of  General  Eisenhower  that  all-Jewish  camps  be 
set  up,  they  agreed  to  speed  the  process  of  making  Landsberg  an 
all-Jewish  camp.  The  Jewish  leaders  also  requested  that  UNRRA 
include  some  American  Jewish  workers  in  its  team  at  Landsberg. 
The  director,  Mr.  Craddock,  admitted  to  me  that  some  of  his  staff 
members  did  have  anti-Jewish  bias.  The  anti-Semitic  utterances 
and  actions  that  were  attributed  especially  to  military  government 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had  made  the  Jews  in  the 
camps  bitter  and  anti-American  and  had  succeeded  in  lowering 
their  morale. 
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The  Jewish  camp  committee  members  underscored  several  other 
important  matters.  There  was  not  enough  food  and  what  food 
there  was  lacked  variety.  Clothing  and  shoes  were  badly  needed, 
as  were  beds,  mattresses,  blankets  and  sanitation  facilities,  such 
as  brooms,  mops,  baths,  laundries  and  soap.  Materials  of  all  kinds 
were  needed  for  education,  athletics  and  work  programs.  They 
felt  that  the  education  program  should  be  supervised  and  executed 
by  Jewish  educators  from  Palestine. 

Generally  speaking,  they  objected  to  camp  life  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  perhaps  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  displaced 
persons  situation  in  Germany  could  be  made  by  the  American 
military  authorities.  Their  suggested  solution  was  the  requisitioning 
of  entire  German  villages  to  which  the  residents  of  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  camps  could  be  moved.  In  such  villages  the  Jews 
could  live  a  more  normal  life  and  their  rehabilitation  as  useful 
members  of  society  could  be  made  more  quickly.  They  voiced  vio- 
lent objection  to  the  military  guards  stationed  around  their  camp, 
whose  very  presence  made  them  feel  that  they  were  still  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  that  their  liberation  was  incomplete.  They 
asked  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  guards  and  for  the  ultimate 
dissolution  of  the  camps— or,  at  the  very  least,  that  there  be  a 
smaller  number  of  residents  in  smaller-sized  camps.  For  the  most 
part  their  complaints  seemed  to  be  well-founded. 


CHAPTER   NINE 


The  Heroic  Zalman  Grinberg 


august  31  had  thus  far  been  a  full  day,  but  it  was  not  yet  over. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Dr.  Schwartz  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  displaced  persons  hospital  at  St.  Ottilien,  not  far  from 
Munich.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  this  hospital  sounded  like 
a  Hollywood  melodrama.  The  hero  of  the  story  was  the  director 
of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Zalman  Grinberg,  a  young  Lithuanian  Jewish 
doctor.  When  the  American  Army  was  approaching  the  infamous 
concentration  camp  at  Dachau,  the  Nazis  in  charge  of  the  camp  had 
herded  together  hundreds  of  Jewish  prisoners  and  jammed  them 
into  cattle  cars  to  move  them  further  south  where  they  could  be 
exterminated  at  leisure. 

The  train  started  on  its  journey  of  horror,  but  fortunately  the 
approach  of  the  Americans  was  quicker  than  had  been  counted 
upon  and,  in  addition,  American  bombing  planes  were  making  the 
railroad  journey  unhealthful  even  for  the  Nazi  guards  in  charge. 
The  train  was  abandoned  by  its  German  overseers  not  far  from 
Dachau  in  the  wooded  country  near  St.  Ottilien.  Dr.  Grinberg,  dis- 
playing his  innate  gift  for  leadership,  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  situation  and  with  several  companions  strode  into  a  nearby 
German  village  and  began  issuing  orders  to  the  frightened  Nazi 
underlings  who  ruled  it.  Since  most  of  the  Jews  in  the  abandoned 
train  were  in  immediate  need  of  medical  attention,  Dr.  Grinberg's 
first  concern  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital.  Hospital  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  of  a  monastery  at  St.  Ottilien  were  immediately 
taken  over,  medical  supplies  were  quickly  requisitioned  and  in  an 
amazingly  short  time  an  efficient  hospital  was  being  operated. 

By  the  time  of  our  visit  some  1,200  patients  had  already  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  There  were  785  patients  occupying 
beds  in  the  hospital  when  we  toured  it,  almost  all  of  them  Lith- 
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uanian  and  Polish  Jews,  most  of  whom  were  anxious  to  regain 
their  health  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  they  could  be  eligible  for 
what  they  hoped  would  be  early  immigration  to  Palestine.  The 
hospital  was  overcrowded  and,  subsequently,  I  endorsed  the  request 
of  the  hospital  director  for  the  taking  over  of  another  building  on 
the  monastery  grounds  for  hospital  use. 

A  slightly  greater  amount  of  food  was  given  to  these  hospital 
patients  than  to  residents  in  displaced  persons  camps,  so  that  the 
patients  were  receiving  an  average  of  2,500  calories  daily.  However, 
this  small  increase  was  certainly  insufficient.  The  medical  staff  at 
the  hospital  stated  that  the  minimum  required  to  restore  health 
to  their  patients  would  be  3,800  calories  a  day,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  special  foods  were  needed  for  many  of  the  patients.  Children's 
clothing  and  shoes  were  in  especially  short  supply. 

This  miracle  of  a  hospital,  directed  by  Dr.  Grinberg,  boasted 
of  a  staff  of  seven  additional  Jewish  DP  physicians,  all  of  excellent 
ability,  fourteen  German  doctors  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
nurses.  Needless  to  say,  the  chiefs  of  the  various  services  and  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  in  the  hospital  were  Jewish. 
The  day  was  still  distant  when  implicit  faith  and  trust  could  be 
placed  by  ex-Dachau  prisoners  in  Germans  of  any  kind. 

The  age  range  of  the  hospital  patients  was  a  wide  one,  extend- 
ing from  the  aged  to  infants  as  young  as  seven  months— these  in- 
fants being  without  father  or  mother.  The  crying  infants  evoked 
in  one's  mind  the  lines: 

"The  day  the  child  comes  to  the  birth 
He  does  not  laugh,  he  cries: 
So  quick  he  learns  the  tune  that  earth 
Will  sing  him  till  he  dies." 

The  entire  visit  at  the  hospital  was  a  heart-rending  one,  but 
most  moving  of  all  was  the  tour  of  the  children's  ward.  We  saw 
some  fifty  or  sixty  children  lying  in  their  beds  in  the  large  open 
ward,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
injuries.  Here  there  was  a  child  without  a  leg;  there  a  child  with- 
out an  arm.  In  one  bed  a  child's  skull  was  completely  bandaged; 
in  another  the  eyes  had  been  damaged.  This  little  girl  had  her  leg 
in  a  cast;  another  an  arm;  still  another  the  greater  part  of  the 
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body.  As  we  looked  around  the  large  ward,  we  could  see  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  child  who  did  not  have  some  visible  hurt.  One  could 
hardly  believe  that  human  beings  could  have  been  capable  of 
being  so  fiendish  as  to  perpetrate  such  injuries  upon  innocent 
children.  Surely  only  demons  or  savage  beasts  could  have  been 
capable  of  such  cruelty.  Dr.  Grinberg  saw  the  emotion  in  our  faces 
and,  shaking  his  head,  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  see  that  you  are  moved 
by  the  sight  of  these  injured  children,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
worse  than  the  visible  scars  and  injuries  they  bear  are  the  hurts 
which  they  carry  on  the  inside. 

"Remember,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "that  each  of  these  children 
came  to  Dachau  with  an  entire  family.  Each  of  them  has  seen  the 
members  of  the  family  go  one  by  one.  Perhaps  these  children  saw 
an  older  brother  shot  down  by  a  machine  gun  squad,  an  older 
sister  dragged  away  screaming  to  an  unknown  hideous  destination, 
a  father  forced  into  a  crematorium,  a  mother  pulled  from  their 
despairing  clutches  to  a  gas  chamber. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "these  children  are  all  alone  in  the  world. 
These  memories  that  they  bear  in  their  hearts  and  this  knowledge 
of  being  alone  hurt  them  much  worse  than  their  external  injuries." 

And  then,  turning  to  the  children,  he  said  to  them,  "Children, 
we  have  guests,  Americans,  Jews  from  America.  Sing  something  for 
our  guests." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  and  then  the 
older  ones  among  them  began  a  song  which  the  others  immediately 
picked  up,  a  song  which  sent  a  sudden  tremor  through  me.  The 
children  sang— "Am  Yisrael  Hai"—  "The  Jewish  People  Lives!" 

That  incident  and  that  song  were  to  come  back  to  me  time 
and  again  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  even  as  was  the  scene 
in  the  small  room  to  which  Dr.  Grinberg  took  us  afterward,  a 
room  in  which  several  infants  lay  in  their  nursery  cribs— orphans. 
Dr.  Grinberg  turned  to  Dr.  Schwartz  and  myself  and  said  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way,  "When  you  get  back  to  America,  give  the  Jews 
in  America  the  vital  statistics  of  these  infants: 

"Born— Dachau  Concentration  Camp. 

"Present  Address— St.  Ottilien  Displaced   Persons  Camp. 

"Future  Destination— Unknown !" 
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"Then,"  said  Dr.  Grinberg,  "tell  the  Jews  of  America  that  these 
infants  are  waiting  for  them  to  come  and  ransom  their  children." 
Fortunately,  this  chapter  in  the  story  has  a  happy  ending. 
Through  the  funds  raised  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  these 
infants  and  the  children  and  the  other  residents  of  St.  Ottilien 
were,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  transported  to  Israel,  where 
living  a  normal  creative  life  amidst  their  own  people  in  their  own 
state  has  provided  them  with  the  balm  needed  for  their  healing. 
Dr.  Grinberg,  who,  when  I  first  saw  him  at  St.  Ottilien,  was  hoping 
against  hope  that  his  child  whom  he  had  given  for  safe-keeping  to 
a  Lithuanian  Christian  to  hide  from  the  Nazis,  would  be  found 
alive,  did  find  his  child.  When  his  job  at  St.  Ottilien  was  done  and 
Dr.  Grinberg  had  been  relieved  of  his  beloved  charges,  he  and  his 
family  went  to  Israel  where  today  he  serves  as  the  director  of  the 
famous  Beilinson  Hospital  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  is  one  of  the  really  great 
heroes  of  the  entire  story  of  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER    TEN 


Meetings  and  Conferences 


the  first  field  trip  to  displaced  persons  camps  was  over  and 
the  next  day,  September  1,  we  returned  to  our  headquarters  at 
Frankfurt,  stopping  at  Stuttgart  for  lunch  and  for  a  brief  confer- 
ence. The  next  three  days  were  comparatively  quiet  ones,  spent 
largely  in  organizing  my  impressions  of  this  first  trip.  I  discussed 
these  impressions  in  conferences  with  Colonel  Schottland  and  with 
Mr.  Fred  Hoehler,  the  UNRRA  chief  for  displaced  persons,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Washington.  I  had  several  meetings  too 
with  Dr.  Schwartz  and  with  other  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
workers,  including  Jake  Trobe,  the  JDC  chief  for  Germany,  and 
Saul  Elgart,  the  JDC  head  for  the  Seventh  Army  area.  I  telephoned 
Chaplain  Irwin  Hyman  in  Paris  to  have  a  large  shipment  of  reli- 
gious supplies  for  the  High  Holy  Days  sent  to  Munich  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  displaced  persons  in  Bavaria. 

Labor  Day,  September  3,  1945,  was  celebrated  by  the  American 
Army  in  Europe  as  a  holiday,  the  first  time  it  had  so  been  observed 
by  our  forces  in  Europe.  The  offices  were  deserted  so  that  I  could 
get  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and  record  work  done  amidst 
the  luxury  of  the  unaccustomed  quiet.  The  two  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  representatives  in  Europe,  Isaac  Toubin  and  Sam  Gordon, 
arrived  in  Frankfurt  from  Paris  on  that  day  and  came  to  call  on  me, 
together  with  Chaplain  George  Vida,  our  American  Jewish  chap- 
lain stationed  in  Frankfurt  to  serve  our  soldiers  in  the  vicinity. 
They  had  come  to  Frankfurt  to  plan  the  establishment  of  a  soldiers' 
club  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  we  spent 
several  hours  exploring  possible  sites  in  Frankfurt  for  the  club.  The 
club  was  established  not  long  afterward  and,  like  all  JWB  opera- 
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tions  in  Europe,  it  proved  to  be  most  successful  in  serving  large 
numbers  of  American  soldiers  of  all  faiths. 

We  visited  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  in  Frankfurt  and  gazed 
upon  the  wanton  vandalism  of  the  Nazis  that  had  exhibited  itself 
in  the  childish  overthrowing  of  many  tombstones  and  the  defacing 
of  others.  However,  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  because  of  Amer- 
ican military  command,  Germans  were  busy  at  work  putting  the 
cemetery  in  order. 

That  evening  I  visited  the  DP  camp  at  Zeilsheim  again,  taking 
Toubin  and  Gordon  with  me.  The  camp  population  now  stood  at 
950  Jews  and  I  met  with  the  DP  committee,  representing  the  Jews 
of  the  camp,  in  a  lengthy  session  that  stretched  until  midnight. 

The  next  day  after  a  conference  with  Miss  Bradford,  UNRRA's 
representative  at  headquarters,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Lieb,  the 
UNRRA  director  of  the  Zeilsheim  camp,  to  the  temporary  City 
Hall  of  Frankfurt  where  we  had  an  extended  conference  with  Lt. 
Col.  Sheehan,  the  American  Military  Governor  of  Frankfurt,  and 
with  Captain  Ratigan  with  regard  to  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  the  DP  committee  at  Zeilsheim  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lieb  and, 
more  particularly  the  need  for  filling  the  requirements  for  more 
shelter,  clothing  and  fuel  at  Zeilsheim.  Before  Mr.  Lieb  set  out 
to  drive  the  fifteen  miles  back  to  Zeilsheim,  I  was  able  to  give  him 
the  religious  supplies  for  the  forthcoming  High  Holy  Days.  Both 
Mr.  Lieb  and  I  felt  that  our  conference  that  afternoon  would  result 
in  action  so  that  more  clothing  and  fuel  would  be  provided  for 
the  coming  winter  and  perhaps  more  buildings  in  the  village  of 
Zeilsheim  itself  would  be  requisitioned  for  the  steadily  increasing 
camp  population. 

In  the  mail  that  arrived  during  these  days  there  was  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  had  recently  appeared  in  The  Manchester 
Guardian  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  me  by  the  famous  liberal 
newspaper's  correspondent  in  Germany,  who  had  discussed  the 
subject  with  me  when  I  had  first  arrived  on  my  new  assignment. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  British  newspapers  and 
helped  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  public  opinion  needed  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  for  the  prodding  of  govern- 
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mental  and  military  authorities  to  improve  conditions  among  dis- 
placed persons  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  article  had  been  sent 
to  me  by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Berl  Locker,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  in  London,  whom  I  had  seen  often  during  my  two 
years  in  London  before  I  had  left  for  Normandy. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN 


The  Stuttgart  Story 


on  September  5th  I  started  off  on  my  second  field  trip  of  inspec- 
tion of  displaced  persons  camps,  this  time  travelling  alone,  my 
destination  the  Seventh  Army  area. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Army  was  at  Heidelberg,  still 
the  quaint  picture-postcard  university  town,  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
Germany  that  had  escaped  the  heavy  pounding  of  Allied  bombers. 
I  conferred  with  Chaplain  Braude,  and  Saul  Elgart.  I  had  known 
Elgart  during  the  years  of  my  first  rabbinate  in  Buffalo  where  he 
had  been  then  serving  as  the  head  of  the  YMHA.  Later,  I  met 
with  the  Seventh  Army  displaced  persons  officer,  Major  Sullivan, 
and  with  the  UNRRA  director  for  the  Seventh  Army  area. 

After  lunch  Elgart  and  I  drove  to  the  Jewish  DP  camp  at 
Stuttgart,  a  group  of  apartment  houses  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at 
#156  Bismarckstrasse  in  one  of  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city. 
These  apartment  houses  had  been  used  as  billets  by  French  and 
American  soldiers  when  the  city  had  first  been  captured.  In  August 
they  had  been  turned  over  to  250  Polish  Jews  who  had  been  liber- 
ated from  the  German  concentration  camp  at  Vailingen.  Strangely 
enough,  almost  all  of  these  Jews  came  from  Radom,  a  town  in 
Poland.  Their  number  had  increased  to  452  by  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Most  of  the  additional  Jews  also  came  originally  from  Radom  and 
had  made  their  way  to  this  DP  camp  from  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  the  hope  of  finding  members  of  their  family 
and  in  the  desire  to  be  together  with  their  original  fellow  townsmen. 
Fifty  of  the  new  residents  had  recently  come  from  Poland,  some  of 
them  brought  to  Stuttgart  by  people  who  had  left  this  camp  to  go 
to  Poland  to  get  them.  Such  Jews  travelled  without  passports,  with- 
out visas,  without  official  documents  of  any  kind.  Nonetheless,  they 
made  their  way  across  borders  and  over  several  countries  back  and 
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forth,  overcoming  all  obstacles.  After  all,  they  had  withstood  all  the 
hells  of  Nazism— a  little  thing  like  the  lack  of  an  official  piece  of 
paper  or  a  red  seal  did  not  frighten  them. 

Some  sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  had  expressed  their  desires 
for  immediate  settling  in  Palestine,  while  most  of  the  others  wished 
to  remain  a  while  longer  on  German  soil  in  the  hope  of  locating 
relatives.  The  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa  and  France 
were  the  countries  which  led  the  preferences  of  the  remaining  Jews. 
Most  of  the  camp  residents  were  in  their  thirties  and  forties  with 
a  good  number  of  them  in  their  twenties.  There  were  twenty-six 
children  under  the  age  of  eighteen;  eleven  of  whom  had  neither 
mother  nor  father,  with  most  of  the  others  having  one  parent  only. 
They  had  all  registered  for  England  since  there  was  a  plan  afoot  to 
bring  out  as  many  Jewish  children  as  possible  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  camps  to  England  where  at  least  temporary  stay  would  be 
granted  them. 

In  the  blocks  of  apartments  that  constituted  the  camp,  there 
were  fifty-one  apartments,  each  of  two  or  three  rooms  together 
with  kitchen  and  bathroom.  From  six  to  eight  adults  were  quar- 
tered in  each  apartment  with  some  of  the  people  sleeping  on  the 
floor  since  there  was  a  shortage  of  about  100  beds.  A  hot  lunch 
was  served  daily  in  the  mess  hall  and  rations  were  distributed  so 
that  the  other  two  daily  meals  could  be  prepared  by  the  people 
themselves  in  their  own  apartments.  Psychologically,  this  was  all 
to  the  good.  Not  having  to  live  in  barracks,  being  able  to  live 
together  in  family  units  in  normal  apartments,  to  be  able  to  prepare 
food  themselves  and  to  eat  it  together  in  family  units  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  morale  of  these  people.  Unfortunately,  this  was  almost 
a  unique  situation  in  the  DP  camps. 

The  camp  was  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  it  would  be 
badly  overcrowded  and  the  number  of  new  camp  residents  was  still 
on  the  increase.  It  was  imperative  that  more  space  be  found  and 
the  leaders  of  the  camp,  both  from  among  the  UNRRA  team  and 
the  residents  themselves,  strongly  urged  that  the  apartment  house 
next  door,  which  had  been  slightly  damaged  by  bombings,  should 
be  requisitioned  and  added  to  the  camp  buildings.  This  would 
increase  the  total  capacity  of  the  camp  to  700.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon I  discussed  this  matter,  among  others,  with  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
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Jackson,  the  military  government  officer  for  Stuttgart.  Colonel 
Jackson  had  previously  ordered  that  no  more  German  apartments 
be  requisitioned.  Not  long  afterward,  the  additional  building  re- 
quested for  the  Stuttgart  Jewish  DP  center  was  requisitioned  for 
that  purpose. 

The  camp  boasted  of  a  small  dispensary  with  ample  medical 
supplies  and  a  full-time  Jewish  DP  doctor  and  nurse  on  duty  and 
the  general  state  of  health  was  good.  The  sanitation  conditions  were 
excellent.  There  were  a  synagogue  and  a  library  and  discussion 
groups  met  regularly,  but  there  was  no  organized  educational  pro- 
gram and  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  books 
and  periodicals.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  an  additional  hundred 
beds,  there  was  a  shortage  of  bedding  and  clothing,  especially  over- 
coats and  winter  clothing  of  all  kinds.  I  was  informed  that  the 
previous  regional  UNRRA  director  had  been  completely  uncoopera- 
tive and  even  antagonistic,  but  that  the  new  UNRRA  director,  a 
Mr.  Bergstrom,  was  now  taking  up  the  various  requisitions  that 
had  been  repeatedly  submitted  and  was  attempting  to  fill  them. 

The  work  program  at  this  DP  center  was  in  its  infancy.  A  Ger- 
man princess,  the  sister-in-law  of  Baron  Von  Neurath,  who  owned 
a  large  farm  at  Vailingen,  had  offered  to  employ  some  twenty  of 
the  Jewish  displaced  persons  who  could  both  work  on  her  farm 
and  have  classes  there  as  well.  The  twenty  were  soon  to  leave  for 
the  farm.  A  barber-shop  had  been  begun  and  in  the  center  there 
were  rooms  that  could  be  made  available  for  workshops.  Among 
the  people  there  were  tailors  and  carpenters,  but  thus  far  nothing 
had  been  done  to  put  them  to  work.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  military  forces  in  the  area  had  been  asked  to  engage 
these  people,  the  army  had  not  availed  itself  of  these  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters  and  other  workmen  and  had,  in  some  instances, 
employed  Germans  instead. 

The  UNRRA  team  of  five  people  was  headed  by  Miss  Ethel 
Ostry,  formerly  the  executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Jewish  Con- 
gress in  the  province  of  Ontario.  She  was  an  able  person  and  her 
staff  impressed  me  as  being  of  excellent  calibre.  The  DP  Camp 
Committee,  headed  by  a  Mr.  Gutman,  had  a  lengthy  meeting  with 
me.  They  stressed  the  fact  that  although  2,000  calories  were  re- 
ceived daily  per  person,  the  people  were  hungry.  There  was  not 
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enough  bread,  butter  or  milk.  They  asked  for  additional  clothing, 
especially  shirts,  dresses,  caps,  winter  underwear  and  coats.  There 
were  no  winter  coats  in  the  camp  at  all  as  yet.  They  also  needed 
soap,  towels  and  articles  for  personal  hygiene.  The  Jewish  DP 
leaders  pointed  out  that  unless  a  good  work  program  could  be 
developed  quickly,  morale  would  deteriorate  even  more  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  discipline  that  had  been  developed 
successfully  thus  far.  They  underscored  that  if  the  DPs  were  not 
to  be  tempted  by  the  "black  market,"  opportunities  for  work  would 
have  to  be  given  them.  They  wanted  machinery,  tools  and  raw 
materials  to  set  up  shops  of  various  kinds  and  urged  that  an  ex- 
tensive educational  program  be  established,  that  teachers  and  edu- 
cational material  in  English  and  Hebrew  be  sent  to  the  camp  as 
quickly  as  possible,  together  with  athletic  equipment,  particularly 
for  soccer  and  volley  ball. 

On  the  whole,  however,  conditions  were  better  here  than  I  had 
seen  in  any  other  Jewish  DP  camp. 

One  of  my  early  experiences  with  what  had  remained  of  the 
original  Jewry  of  Germany  came  that  day  in  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Josef  Warscher,  the  chairman  of  the  directorium  for  Jews,  the 
chosen  leaders  of  the  reborn  Jewish  community  of  Stuttgart.  Mr. 
Warscher  said  that  there  were  about  300  German  Jews  now  in 
Stuttgart,  of  whom  about  fifteen  or  twenty  were  children.  Most 
were  old  people  and  a  small  proportion  of  them  had  been  in  con- 
centration camps,  with  a  few  having  returned  only  recently  from  the 
Nazi  camp  at  Theresienstadt.  In  addition,  there  were  about  fifty 
non-German  Jewish  DPs  living  in  the  city,  not  residents  in  the  DP 
camp  itself.  Chaplain  Herbert  Eskin,  an  Orthodox  rabbi  from 
Detroit,  who  was  serving  in  Stuttgart  with  the  100th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, later  informed  me  that  the  figures  were  more  correctly  about 
200  German  Jews,  almost  all  of  whom  had  intermarried  with 
Christians  before  the  rise  of  Hitler,  this  fact  explaining  their  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  Warscher  stated  that  for  the  first  three  months  after  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Stuttgart  and  after  the 
return  of  a  number  of  the  Stuttgart  Jews  from  concentration  camps, 
they  received,  by  order  of  the  burgomeister,  the  ration  accorded 
to  heavy  workers— 2,000   calories.   He   complained,  however,  that 
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for  the  past  four  weeks  this  supplement  had  been  withdrawn  and 
that  the  Jews  of  Stuttgart  were  now  getting  the  same  ration  as  the 
Germans— 1,500  calories.  Of  course,  General  Eisenhower's  directive 
on  this  point  was  clear— all  persecutees,  whether  in  DP  camps  or 
out  of  them,  were  to  receive  a  minimum  of  2,000  calories.  This 
matter  was  discussed  later  with  Colonel  Jackson,  in  charge  of  the 
military  government  in  Stuttgart.  Mr.  Warscher  also  pointed  to  the 
need  for  winter  clothing.  United  States  Jewish  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  city  nearby  had  been  giving  contributions  to  the  Stuttgart  Jewish 
community.  The  funds  were  used  especially  for  supplementary  help 
for  the  aged  Jews.  The  two  Jewish  chaplains  stationed  in  this  area 
were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Jews  in  Stuttgart  both  in  the 
displaced  persons  center  and  in  the  city  itself.  Chaplain  Morris  V. 
Dembowitz,  an  old  friend  and  like  myself,  a  graduate  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  and  Chaplain  Herbert  Eskin 
also  supplied  me  with  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  following  morning  was  spent  inspecting  a  convalescent 
home  at  Degerloch,  a  suburb  of  Stuttgart.  In  contrast  to  the  scenes 
of  ruin  and  devastation,  the  heaps  of  rubble  and  the  mountains  of 
smashed  brick,  which  characterized  the  city  of  Stuttgart— to  the 
eye  of  this  observer  it  seemed  that  Stuttgart  was  about  eighty  per 
cent  destroyed— the  green  hills  near  the  city  in  which  this  German 
sanatorium  was  located  and  the  gardens  surrounding  it  were  a 
most  refreshing  sight.  In  one  wing  of  the  convalescent  home  there 
were  112  Jewish  displaced  persons,  most  of  them  originally  from 
Poland,  the  large  majority  of  them  either  young  children  or  very 
old  people— both  rarities  among  Jewish  displaced  persons  at  this 
time  so  soon  after  the  liberation.  In  the  other  wing  of  the  home 
there  were  twelve  German  patients.  In  charge  of  the  entire  sana- 
torium was  a  Dr.  Katz,  a  most  unsympathetic  German  who  re- 
sented the  fact  that  sick  Jews  had  been  foisted  upon  him.  He 
issued  frequent  restrictive  orders,  constantly  irritating  the  Jewish 
patients.  Of  course,  he  saw  no  injustice  in  the  fact  that  twelve 
German  patients  occupied  one  wing  of  the  hospital  while  112 
patients  occupied  the  other  wing.  It  was  in  accordance  with  his 
thinking  that  twelve  Germans  were  worth  more  than  112  Jews. 
Needless  to  say,  the  fact  that  such  a  person  could  have  been  placed 
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in  charge  of  Jewish  DPs— and  sick  people  at  that— was  a  reflection 
upon  the  American  military  government  officers  in  the  area. 

Apart  from  Dr.  Katz,  the  very  presence  of  the  German  patients 
proved  to  be  a  constant  irritant  and  a  source  of  continuing  friction. 
Were  this  small  number  of  German  patients  to  be  removed  to 
another  all-German  sanatorium,  the  wing  they  occupied  could  house 
an  additional  eighty  sick  Jewish  displaced  persons.  Therefore,  it 
was  my  recommendation  to  the  local  American  military  authorities 
and,  later,  to  General  Eisenhower,  that  the  UNRRA  team  in  Stutt- 
gart, headed  by  Miss  Ostrey,  be  authorized  to  take  over  this  sana- 
torium and  to  operate  it;  further,  that  Dr.  Katz  be  removed  and 
that  his  several  German  patients  be  evacuated  to  another  sana- 
torium. These  were  the  greatest  needs  at  the  moment,  apart  from 
the  chronic  complaints,  met  here  as  elsewhere,  of  inadequate  diet 
and  shortage  of  warm  clothing,  both  particularly  important  here 
since  the  residents  here  were  all  convalescents.  There  were  the  usual 
requests  for  books,  magazines,  movies  and  other  materials  for 
leisure-time  activities. 


CHAPTER   TWELVE 


The  Jewish  Brigade  and  Ulm 


the  city  of  ulm  was  our  next  destination.  Driving  along  the 
autobahn  between  the  bombed  cities,  one  would  hardly  have 
known  that  a  devastating  war  had  only  recently  ended  in  Germany. 
The  countryside  looked  richly  green,  lush  and  fertile.  Great  stretches 
of  neat  and  well-ordered  fields  were  heavy  with  the  early  autumn 
crops.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  small  cluster  of  houses  would  appear 
and  with  their  sparkling  white  and  red  roofs  and  with  no  sign  of 
war's  destruction,  would  seem  to  be  a  magic  little  gingerbread 
village.  The  illusion  was  marred  only  by  the  sight  of  the  frequent 
batches  of  German  displaced  persons,  themselves  now  suffering  in 
small  measure  the  kind  of  fate  they  had  meted  out  to  countless 
others  during  the  previous  decade.  They  had  had  their  seven  fat 
years  and  now  the  lean  years  had  come  upon  them. 

It  was  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  pick  up  hitch-hiking  German 
civilians,  but  I  had  always  made  it  a  practice  to  stop  for  any  hitch- 
hiker in  American  uniform  or  the  uniform  of  any  of  our  allies. 
On  the  road  to  Ulm  the  international  sign  of  the  hitch-hiker,  the 
uplifted  thumb  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  destination  sought 
by  the  hitch-hiker,  was  flashed  before  me  by  a  young  soldier  in 
British  uniform.  Upon  picking  him  up,  I  discovered  to  my  joy  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Brigade,  the  famous  fighting  force 
of  Jews  from  Palestine.  The  next  hour  or  two  of  conversation  with 
him  proved  to  be  both  informative  and  enjoyable. 

When  military  vehicles  of  the  Jewish  Brigade  appeared  on 
German  roads,  particularly  in  the  early  days  after  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Germany,  they  invariably  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  German  population.  For  usually  there  was  affixed  to  the 
vehicle  a  sign  upon  which  had  been  inscribed  in  enlarged  letters 
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for  all  the  Germans  to  see  a  slogan  which  formed  a  play  on  words 
based  upon  a  different  proud  Nazi  slogan  which  the  Germans 
knew  well.  During  the  days  of  Hitler  the  Germans  had  frequently 
shouted  with  enthusiastic  glee— "Ein  Volk!  Ein  Reich!  Ein  Fuehrer!" 
Now  the  Germans,  to  their  consternation,  saw  scrawled  on  the 
Jewish  Brigade  vehicles,  "Kein  Volk!  Kein  Reich!  Kein  Fuehrer! 
Achtung!  Die  Juden  kommen!" 

No  actual  physical  harm  was  done  to  the  Germans  by  the  men 
of  the  Jewish  Brigade,  although  many  of  them  had  lost  members  of 
their  immediate  families  in  the  German  death  camps.  The  witticism 
on  their  military  vehicles  was,  in  part,  an  outcropping  of  an  exuber- 
ant sense  of  humor  and,  in  part,  the  altogether  human  desire  for 
at  least  a  very  small  portion  of  revenge,  a  harmless  kind  of  revenge 
that  was  expressed  in  words  if  in  nothing  else. 

Apart  from  their  heroism  in  battle  and  their  actual  military 
contribution  toward  the  victory  in  war,  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Brigade  carved  out  a  brilliant  record  for  themselves  in  Jewish 
social  service.  Needless  to  say,  the  very  sight  of  the  men  of  the 
Brigade  restored  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Jewish  survivors  in  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  wherever  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  Brigade  appeared.  True,  there  were  men  of  Jewish 
faith  fighting  in  all  the  Allied  armies,  but  these  Palestinians  were 
Jews  who  were  fighting  as  Jews  in  a  Jewish  military  organization. 

What  the  very  presence  of  these  men  on  European  soil  meant 
for  the  restoration  of  sorely  needed  pride  and  morale  among  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons  will  never  be  properly  measured.  In  addi- 
tion, the  men  of  the  Jewish  Brigade  were  responsible  for  many 
constructive  pieces  of  work  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  education 
and  social  service,  especially  in  Italy  where  most  of  the  men  of 
the  Brigade  were  stationed  at  this  time.  They  established  cultural, 
recreational,  vocational  and  agricultural  programs  for  the  dis- 
placed persons.  They  organized  schools  and  themselves  served  as 
teachers.  They  secured  text  books  and  other  badly  needed  materials 
from  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  so  desperately  anxious  to 
help.  The  men  of  the  Brigade  spent  their  furloughs  and  leaves  work- 
ing with  displaced  persons  and  living,  themselves,  in  DP  camps. 
Individuals  among  them  helped  to  organize  the  so-called  "extra- 
legal"  immigration   routes   across   European   countries   to   Balkan, 
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Italian  and  French  ports,  thence  by  small  ships  to  the  shores  of 
Palestine. 

During  the  months  ahead  I  was  to  have  frequent  contact  with 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Jewish  Brigade  in  many  fields  of  common 
endeavor  on  behalf  of  Jewish  displaced  persons.  A  number  of  our 
American  Jewish  chaplains  whose  territories  were  contiguous  to 
the  areas  in  which  men  of  the  Jewish  Brigade  operated  were  to 
have  especially  close  and  fruitful  relations  with  the  men  of  the 
Brigade.  These  relations  were  frequently  coordinated  by  me  since 
being  at  headquarters  I  could  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  and, 
because  of  my  position,  I  had  telephonic  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Thus,  for  example,  I  was  able  to  speak  frequently 
with  the  then  Moshe  Shertok,  at  that  time  in  London  (now,  of 
course,  Moshe  Sharett,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel), 
with  the  Jewish  Agency  office  in  Paris,  with  Jewish  Agency  workers 
in  various  Balkan  countries,  as  well  as  with  Jewish  Brigade  men 
and  DP  leaders  in  the  various  camps.  Thus  vital  information  and 
important  instructions  could  be  communicated  back  and  forth 
through  my  office,  frequently  speeding  up  urgent  action. 

I  came  to  Ulm  to  inspect  four  houses  and  some  real  estate 
owned  by  a  Miss  Esslinger  and  other  members  of  her  family.  Miss 
Esslinger,  who  had  managed  to  escape  to  England  before  the  war, 
had  written  to  General  Mickleson  and  myself  offering  the  houses 
and  the  properties  owned  by  her  family  in  Ulm  for  use  as  a  Jewish 
DP  camp.  The  members  of  her  family  had  all  left  Germany  for 
England  and  Palestine  during  the  1930's,  but  were  now  hopeful  of 
regaining  possession  of  the  properties  and,  as  a  first  step,  had  thus 
offered  them  for  use  as  a  Jewish  DP  camp.  The  real  estate  con- 
sisted of  four  large  homes  together  with  five  acres  of  land,  some 
of  which  was  covered  by  beautiful  woods.  One  of  the  houses  had 
been  occupied  by  the  notorious  General  Rommel  to  whom  the 
Nazis  had  presented  it  as  a  gift  in  the  days  when  Rommel  was  not 
only  the  hero  of  the  German  people,  but  also  the  favorite  of  Hitler. 
After  he  had  fallen  out  of  favor,  it  was  from  this  home  that  Rommel 
went  to  his  mysterious  death.  Saul  Elgart,  who  was  with  me,  and  I 
agreed  that  the  site  had  great  possibilities,  particularly  for  a  con- 
valescent center  for  Jewish  DPs.  We  laid  the  ground  work  for  my 
submission  of  such  a  suggestion  to  headquarters  by  conferring  with 
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the  American  military  government  officers  in  Ulm.  Of  course,  Lt. 
Colonel  Coverley,  the  commanding  officer,  and  Lt.  Colonel  Harlow, 
his  executive  officer,  stated  that  they  would  abide  by  whatever  we 
decided  to  do  with  the  property,  provided  that  G-5,  our  military 
government  headquarters  at  Frankfurt,  would  put  an  order  in  writ- 
ing that  the  wishes  of  the  Jewish  owners  of  the  property  in  question 
should  be  followed.  Colonel  Harlow  felt  that  within  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  an  order  he  would  have  the  property  ready  to 
be  opened  as  a  convalescent  center  for  Jewish  displaced  persons. 
The  DP  officer,  a  Captain  Friedman,  assured  me  that  he  would  be 
able  to  furnish  the  necessary  medical  supplies  and  other  needed 
materials. 

There  were  similar  other  encouraging  assurances  from  the  head 
of  the  local  UNRRA  team,  a  Mr.  Blackmoore,  an  Englishman. 
Captain  Friedman  told  me  also  of  the  current  Jewish  population 
in  Ulm— exactly  eight  Jews  who  had  recently  come  home  from  the 
Theresienstadt  concentration  camp.  The  Nazis  had  succeeded  in 
just  about  writing  finis  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Ulm.  We 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  military  government  officers  (I  had 
learned  that  military  government  officers  usually  have  the  best 
food) .  The  next  morning  at  the  Rathaus,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw 
the  actual  deed  to  the  property  which  confirmed  the  letter  of  the 
Jewish  owners.  I  was  surprised  that  the  usually  systematic  and 
methodical  Germans  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  destroy  such  docu- 
ments which  gave  proof  of  Jewish  ownership  of  properties  seized 
by  them.  The  military  government  property  control  officer,  Captain 
Poulterer,  had  appointed  one  of  the  eight  surviving  Jews,  Berthold 
Wolf,  as  the  custodian  of  the  local  Jewish  properties  and  it  was 
Herr  Wolf  who  showed  me  the  deed  to  the  Esslinger  houses  and 
land. 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  joy  of  a  new  discovery  and  a  new 
creation  gripped  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  would  stand  in 
the  way  for  the  conversion  in  the  near  future  of  this  beautifully 
located  property  into  a  convalescent  center  for  two  hundred  Jewish 
displaced  persons.  I  was  convinced  that  the  trip  to  Ulm  would 
prove  to  be  a  most  worthwhile  one.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  reckon 
with  the  lethargy,  the  red  tape  and  the  slow  tempo  of  a  military 
headquarters  dealing  with  a  subject  far  removed  from  actual  combat 
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and  one  in  which  most  of  the  officers  had  little  or  no  interest— one 
which  many  considered  to  be  a  nuisance.  In  due  time  my  report 
on  the  Esslinger  properties  at  Ulm  and  my  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  displaced  persons  convalescent 
home  were  submitted.  They  entered  the  military  maze  and  in  spite 
of  periodic  prodding  by  myself,  they  got  lost  in  the  maze  and,  for 
all  that  I  know,  are  there  still  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER    THIRTEEN 


The  Berlin  Community 


the  rosh  hashanah  evening  service  on  September  9,  1945,  usher- 
ing in  the  new  Jewish  year  of  5706  was  an  impressive  one  for  the 
1,500  Jews  who  crowded  the  newly  reopened  main  synagogue  in 
Frankfurt.  The  German  laborers  had  carried  out  the  American 
military  order  to  have  the  synagogue  ready  for  use  again  for  the 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days.  The  several  hundred  Jews  remaining  of 
the  once  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  some  30,000  before  the 
days  of  Hitler,  a  community  always  noted  for  its  religious  and 
cultural  leadership,  were  joined  in  worship  by  several  hundred 
Jewish  displaced  persons  and  many  hundreds  of  American  Jewish 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  women.  One  was  gripped  by  a  mood 
of  rejoicing  that  such  an  event  could  come  to  pass  again— Jewish 
public  worship  in  Germany.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  once 
again,  as  countless  times  before  in  Jewish  history,  the  enemy  who 
had  sworn  to  annihilate  the  Jews  had  himself  been  destroyed, 
while  the  Jews  continued  to  live  in  their  faith.  However,  the  mood 
was  far  from  that  of  complete  rejoicing  as  one  looked  about  and 
saw  the  pathetically  small  remnant  of  this  once  great  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  displaced  persons,  "the  brand  plucked  from  the 
fire,"  the  fire  that  had  consumed  six  million  Jewish  lives  during  the 
past  six  years. 

Rabbi  Neuhaus,  the  one  surviving  rabbi  of  the  community, 
preached  in  German  and  Chaplain  George  Vida,  who  served  the 
American  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Frankfurt  area,  and  I  spoke  in 
English  at  this  service  which  rededicated  the  Frankfurt  synagogue. 
It  was  a  moving  historic  service,  one  which  I  shall  remember 
always,  together  with  the  inspiring  and  uplifting  service  which  re- 
opened the  Great  Synagogue  in  Paris  just  about  a  year  before,  at 
which  I  had  also  been  privileged  to  officiate.  There  were  no  trained 
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cantors  available,  but  there  were  two  excellent  substitutes  who 
chanted  the  services,  a  Captain  Muchnick  and  a  GI  by  the  name 
of  Kurz.  Our  American  Jewish  soldiers  attended  the  services  dur- 
ing the  two  days  of  Rosh  Hashanah  in  great  numbers,  the  attend- 
ance reaching  two  thousand  and  never  falling  below  1,300  at  any 
of  the  services.  Worshipping  side  by  side  with  the  remnants  of 
German  Jewry  and  Jews  from  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  the 
Balkans,  all  of  whom  had  gone  through  the  seven  stages  of  hell  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps,  the  Jewish  GIs  discovered  a  sense  of 
unity  with  world  Jewry  that  they  had  never  known  before,  the 
kind  of  sensation  they  could  never  have  experienced  otherwise  in 
their  synagogues  back  home  in  Brooklyn  or  Dallas,  Chicago  or 
Seattle. 

Several  of  the  foreign  correspondents  assigned  to  headquarters 
by  their  newspapers,  having  learned  that  I  had  returned  from  my 
first  extensive  inspection  tour  of  displaced  persons  camps  and,  of 
course,  being  aware  of  how  "hot"  the  DP  issue  was  back  home, 
arranged  lengthy  interviews  with  me  during  those  days  following 
my  return  to  my  office.  Among  them  were  Carl  Levin  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Edward  P.  Morgan  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Anderson  of  The  Manchester  Guardian.  Not  long  after- 
ward friends  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Manchester  sent  me 
clippings  of  the  interviews.  Evidently  the  subject  was  of  great  news 
importance  for  in  each  instance  the  editor  of  the  paper  had  given 
the  interview  a  big  spread.  Messengers  from  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  British  zone  of  Germany  came  to  see  me  and 
had  brought  much  important  information  concerning  the  status 
of  the  Jews  there  and  I  sent  detailed  reports  to  Professor  Selig 
Brodetsky  and  Mr.  Berl  Locker  in  London  although  I  had  been  in 
touch  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Shertok  in  London  only  two  evenings 
before. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  12  I  took  a  plane  at  airstrip 
Y-91,  outside  of  Frankfurt,  for  Berlin.  At  the  airstrip,  while  waiting 
for  my  plane,  I  met  Harold  Trobe  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee in  from  Paris  on  his  way  to  take  up  his  new  duties  in  Prague. 
After  landing  in  Tempelhof  Airdrome  in  Berlin  and  going  through 
the  routine  necessary  when  one  arrives  at  a  new  military  post,  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  a  lengthy  discussion  with 
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Conrad  Van  Heining,  the  UNRRA  DP  chief,  former  mayor  of 
Akron,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  UNRRA-Army  agreement. 

My  two  day  inspection  tour  of  Jewish  conditions  in  Berlin 
began  with  conferences  with  Lt.  Colonel  Witte,  chief  of  the  Welfare 
Branch,  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Division,  United  States  Group, 
Allied  Control  Council,  and  with  Chaplain  Isadore  Breslau,  origin- 
ally from  Washington,  assigned  to  Headquarters  Command  of  the 
United  States  Group,  Control  Council.  Afterwards  there  followed 
a  two  and  a  half  hour  long  conference  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Gemeinde,  the  organized  Jewish  community  of  Berlin. 
The  presiding  officer  was  Herr  Erich  Nelhans,  but  the  most  active 
and  influential  member  of  the  executive  committee  seemed  to  be 
Julius  Meyer.  Parenthetically,  a  news  item  appearing  in  the  press 
in  March  1953,  told  of  the  escape  of  these  men  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Jews  of  Eastern  Germany  to  the  American  sector  of  Berlin, 
leaving  the  2,500  Jews  remaining  leaderless  except  for  the  Com- 
munist puppets  appointed  to  succeed  them.  In  addition  to  these 
two  there  were  six  others.  The  Jewish  community  organization  was 
reestablished  when  the  Russians  captured  Berlin.  The  men  whom 
the  Russians  appointed  as  burgomeister  of  the  city  and  as  occupant 
of  the  City  Church  Office  had  appointed  the  Judische  Gemeinde 
executive  committee,  including  Nelhans,  Meyer  and  two  others, 
together  with  an  administrative  committee  of  ten  men  to  represent 
all  the  districts  in  Berlin.  This  Jewish  community  organization  was 
now  recognized  by  the  Kommandatura,  the  inter- Allied  governing 
body  of  Berlin.  I  was  given  various  complaints  about  Nelhans  dur- 
ing the  two  days  that  I  was  in  Berlin,  complaints  centering  about 
his  inefficiency  and  his  favoring  the  mischlinge,  the  half-and 
quarter- Jews  born  of  mixed  marriages.  However,  I  was  informed 
that  the  committee  was  only  a  provisional  one  and  that  it  was  to 
be  broadened  the  following  week,  with  democratic  elections  to  take 
place  in  each  district  of  Berlin,  beginning  October  1,  some  seven- 
teen days  hence,  when  representatives  would  be  elected  who,  in 
turn,  would  choose  an  executive  committee. 

When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933  there  had  been  about 
200,000  Jews  in  Berlin.  Some  30,000  of  them  had  emigrated,  so 
that  by  1939  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  there 
were  approximately  170,000  Jews  left  in  the  German  capitol.  Now, 
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according  to  the  statistics  of  this  executive  committee,  there  were 
left  in  Berlin  some  6,000  Jews,  consisting  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: 1,155  Jews  who  had  been  released  from  concentration 
camps;  1,050  who  had  been  concealed  in  Berlin  itself;  some  2.000 
Jews  who  were  married  to  non-Jews  and  who,  therefore,  received 
some  measure  of  preferential  treatment  from  the  Nazis  although 
they  had  to  wear  the  "Jewish  Star";  some  1,600  Jews  who  had 
married  non-Jews,  who  were  raising  their  children  as  non-Jews 
and  who  did  not  have  to  wear  the  "Jewish  Star." 

Included  in  the  total  also  were  800  non-German  Jews,  mostly 
of  Polish  origin,  and  about  100  children,  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
younger.  These  all  were  the  so-called  "full  Jews,"  although  it  was 
evident  that  no  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  6,000  were  actually 
Jews  who  wanted  to  be  Jews  and  to  raise  their  children  as  Jews. 
In  addition  to  this  group  there  were  approximately  6,000  so-called 
"Nuremberger  Jews,"  those  who  were  called  Jews  in  accordance 
with  the  Nazi  Nuremberg  laws  and  who  had  either  a  parent  or  a 
grandparent  who  had  been  Jewish,  but  who  actually  belonged  to 
the  Catholic  or  evangelical  churches  or  were  glaubenslose,  without 
any  church  affiliation.  The  800  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Jews  in  the 
city  at  the  time  had  arrived  in  Berlin  only  recently  from  their 
countries  of  origin.  Almost  all  of  them  were  trying  to  make  their 
way  through  Berlin  to  the  British  and  American  zones  in  Germany, 
where  they  thought  the  opportunities  would  be  better  for  early 
emigration.  They  formed  the  first  trickle  in  what  was  soon  to 
develop  into  a  flood  of  desperate  Jewish  wanderers  who  were  to 
make  their  way  from  the  Russian  satellite  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
through  Berlin  to  the  Allied  zones  in  Western  Germany. 

The  complaints  voiced  by  the  men  of  the  Gemeinde  executive 
committee  were  many.  As  far  as  food  was  concerned,  the  Berlin 
Jews  had  received  food  cards  entitling  them  to  purchase  rations 
for  the  food  category  one  higher  than  normal.  However,  this 
dubious  privilege  continued  only  for  three  months;  afterwards, 
the  Jews  received  the  same  food  cards  as  the  other  Germans.  More- 
over, possession  of  the  ration  cards  in  itself  meant  very  little  when 
the  food  itself  was  not  available  for  purchase.  The  Jews  who  had 
been  released  from  concentration  camps,  as  well  as  many  who  had 
been  in  hiding  in  the  city,  were  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
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were  particularly  affected  by  the  lack  of  normal  rations.  The  com- 
mittee was  giving  some  measure  of  financial  assistance  to  a  small 
number  of  Jews,  their  sources  of  income  being,  thus  far,  contribu- 
tions given  by  a  few  individuals  and  loans  advanced  by  a  small 
number  of  people.  Clothing  of  all  kinds  was  badly  needed,  especially 
overcoats,  shoes,  stockings  and  warm  under-clothing.  There  was 
a  great  shortage  of  beds,  blankets,  mattresses  and  bedding.  The 
Gemeinde  officials  had  submitted  a  requisition  to  the  German  city 
officials  for  these  items,  but  the  request  had  been  rejected  with 
the  excuse  that  such  items  were  not  available. 

The  Jewish  Gemeinde,  before  the  Nazi  era,  had  owned  various 
properties  in  Berlin  valued  at  some  70,000,000  marks.  These  build- 
ings, synagogues,  schools,  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
the  like  were  located  in  what  were  now  the  four  sectors  of  Berlin 
governed  by  the  four  occupying  military  powers.  Only  in  the  Amer- 
ican zone  of  Berlin  had  steps  been  taken  to  restore  the  properties 
of  religious  bodies  to  their  owners.  In  addition,  the  Gemeinde  had 
had  some  3,500,000  million  marks  in  Berlin  banks,  but,  like  all 
other  German  funds,  these  were  frozen  by  order  of  the  Kommanda- 
tura.  The  Gemeinde  had  received  thus  far  only  100,000  marks  as 
an  advance  credit,  this  sum  granted  by  the  city  officials  to  help 
cover  the  costs  of  the  non- Jewish  patients  in  the  Jewish  hospital. 
Individual  Jews  in  need  received  thirty-five  marks  monthly  from 
the  city  welfare  fund,  the  same  amount  doled  out  to  ex-Nazi  party 
members!  When  the  officials  of  the  Jewish  community  requested 
that  the  Berlin  city  officials  return  certain  Jewish  communal  prop- 
erty in  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin,  the  German  officials,  in  a  tragic- 
comic  answer,  declared  that  the  property  was  no  longer  that  of  the 
Jewish  community,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  city,  since  the  city 
had  seized  it  during  the  Nazi  regime. 

Without  having  made  a  scientific  survey,  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Gemeinde  informed  me  that  they  were 
certain  that  the  majority  of  those  who  were  actually  Jews  wished 
to  go  to  Palestine.  At  my  request,  they  agreed  to  make  an  immi- 
gration survey  in  the  near  future. 

After  this  lengthy  conference  at  the  Gemeinde  headquarters  in 
Oranienburgstrasse  in  the  Russian  sector,  the  eight  leaders  of  the 
Berlin  Jewish  community  accompanied  me  to  the  "Krankenhaus," 
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the  Jewish  hospital.  Until  1945  and  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
had  been  only  Jewish  patients  and  a  Jewish  staff  at  this  hospital, 
which  had  been  completely  supported  by  the  Jewish  community. 
Now  there  were  350  patients  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  there  were 
approximately  only  100  Jews.  The  staff  included  seven  Jewish 
doctors  and  three  non- Jewish  German  doctors,  a  Jewish  dentist, 
thirty  Jewish  nurses  and  thirty  non- Jewish  nurses.  After  the  libera- 
tion of  the  city  the  Berlin  city  government  ordered  that  people  of 
all  faiths  must  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity continuing  to  finance  it.  There  was  continuous  difficulty 
about  collecting  any  fees  at  all  from  the  non-Jewish  patients  and 
the  city  administration  had  advanced  a  credit  of  one  hundred 
thousand  marks.  The  hospital  was  being  financed  temporarily  from 
this  credit  and  from  loans  made  by  the  Gemeinde. 

The  hospital  needed  repairs  badly.  There  was  hardly  a  whole 
window  in  the  entire  hospital  and  the  winds  blew  through  all  the 
wards.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of  medical  and  dental  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  of  soaps,  cleaning  materials  and  vitamins. 

Several  hundred  non-German  Jews  were  billeted  in  two  tempor- 
ary shelters,  which  we  visited  next,  miserable  conditions  prevailing 
in  both.  At  the  shelter  located  at  3  Iranischenstrasse  there  were  200 
Polish  and  Baltic  Jews,  most  of  them  young  people,  almost  all  of 
whom  had  been  liberated  from  the  Theresienstadt  concentration 
camp.  There  was  a  daily  increase  in  the  shelter  population  of  about 
ten  Jews  coming  from  Poland.  The  roof  and  the  ceilings  needed 
repair  badly.  Every  rain  meant  a  flooding  of  the  premises.  All  the 
windows  needed  their  panes  restored.  There  were  as  many  as 
twenty-three  people  crowded  together  in  a  single  room,  including 
a  few  who  were  ill  and  aged.  Stoves  had  been  promised  for  the 
oncoming  winter,  but  there  was  no  fuel  in  sight,  not  even  wood. 
The  shelter  was  supported  by  the  Gemeinde. 

At  the  shelter  at  53  Rykastrasse,  where  180  people  were  now 
living  with  more  coming  in  daily  from  Poland,  there  were  only 
140  beds  and  only  eighty  blankets.  The  shelter  included  wooden 
barracks  where  as  many  as  twenty  men  slept  in  a  single  room  in 
double-tiered  wooden  bunks.  The  diet  consisted  of  300  srams  of 
bread  daily,  one  half  liter  of  soup  daily,  a  one  and  a  half  inch 
cube  of  margarine  weekly  and  occasional  tomatoes  and  vegetables. 
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The  300  grams  of  bread  were  roughly  equivalent  to  one  thick  slice 
—all  this  in  spite  of  headquarters  directives !  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  people  were  dressed  in  rags.  Although  almost  all  of  these  people 
were  displaced  persons  who  had  declared  themselves  "stateless"  or 
"Polish"  (and,  therefore,  citizens  of  an  Allied  power),  they  were 
not  receiving  any  preferential  treatment  in  any  respect,  whether 
with  regard  to  shelter,  food  or  clothing. 

Happily,  that  very  day  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  worked 
another  one  of  its  many  miracles— a  ten  ton  JDC  shipment  arrived 
in  Berlin  from  Sweden,  including  five  tons  of  food  and  five  tons  of 
medical  supplies.  Because  there  was  some  dispute  as  to  how  the 
food  and  medical  supplies  should  be  distributed,  rare  prizes  that 
they  were,  and  since  there  was  as  yet  no  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee representative  in  Berlin,  a  lengthy  meeting  took  place  that 
evening  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of  the  greatly  valued  supplies. 
Present  at  the  meeting  were  the  two  Norwegians  who  had  brought 
the  shipment  from  Sweden,  Chaplain  Breslau,  Julius  Meyer,  Captain 
Landau  of  the  American  army— who  had  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  of  Berlin— and  myself.  The  policy  that 
several  of  us  in  the  group  favored  finally  won  out,  chiefly  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  my  position  with  General  Eisenhower— that 
those  in  the  Berlin  Jewish  community  who  had  suffered  most,  the 
"full"  Jews,  and  whose  need,  therefore,  was  the  greatest,  should 
be  the  first  to  receive  the  JDC  supplies. 

I  was  so  upset  by  what  I  had  seen  already  in  Berlin  that  the  next 
morning  I  had  an  early  conference  with  Lt.  Colonel  Witte  and 
with  Major  Paddock,  the  executive  to  the  DP  officer  for  the  Berlin 
District.  Colonel  Witte  asked  that  I  submit  a  written  report  of  my 
observations  and  recommendations  before  I  should  leave  Berlin  and 
he  agreed  to  act  on  the  report  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  another  conference  at  the  Gemeinde  headquarters,  Herr 
Nelhans  and  Herr  Meyer,  after  showing  me  the  ruins  of  the  oldest 
synagogue  in  Berlin,  escorted  me  to  the  Kinderheim,  the  Jewish 
orphan  asylum  at  10-11  Molkestrasse  in  the  suburb  of  Pankow.  Here 
there  were  seventy  children,  of  whom  sixty  were  Jewish,  their  ages 
ranging  from  two  to  eighteen  although  the  majority  were  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen.  Forty-five  of  them  had  neither  father 
nor  mother.  They  studied  Hebrew  three  times  a  week  in  prepara- 
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tion  for  their  going  to  Palestine.  Other  classes  were  conducted 
daily,  although  the  education  of  the  children  was  hindered  by  their 
lack  of  food  and  clothing  and  their  consequent  weakness.  My  two 
escorts  informed  me  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Berlin  Jewish 
community  that  all  the  forty-five  orphans  go  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  Palestine  and  even  the  others  who  had  one  parent  should  also 
be  included,  since  it  was  the  wish  of  all  such  parents  that  their 
children  be  taken  to  the  Jewish  homeland  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  it  would  mean  a  dreaded  separation. 

In  one  of  the  large  rooms  I  noticed  that  several  children  were 
in  bed.  I  asked  the  matron  whether  they  were  ill. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied.  "They  are  not  ill.  But  you  see  that  the 
windows  have  no  glass  in  them  and  it  is  very  cold  in  this  room 
and  in  the  hall.  The  children  have  no  shoes,  so  they  must  stay  in 
bed  in  order  not  to  catch  a  cold." 

When  we  were  ready  to  leave,  a  group  of  the  orphans  stood 
formally  and  stiffly  in  front  of  me  and  at  a  signal  from  their 
teacher,  they  sang  a  song  of  farewell  to  vae—'Leshanah  habaah 
beYerushalayim,"  "Next  Year  in  Jerusalem!" 

"Amen,"  I  muttered  under  my  breath,  "and  may  it  be  much 
sooner  than  that!" 

Having  seen  something  of  the  few  living  Jews  who  were  left  in 
Berlin,  we  next  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  dead.  We  visited 
four  Jewish  cemeteries  in  Berlin,  all  of  them  desecrated  by  the 
Nazi  vandals.  Tombstones  had  been  overthrown  and  broken.  Stub- 
ble and  dirt  were  everywhere.  The  Nazis  had  also  buried  a  number 
of  non- Jewish  Germans  in  the  cemeteries,  some  on  top  of  Jewish 
graves.  Such  was  the  heroism  of  Nietzche's  "supermen." 

Since  this  was  my  first  visit  to  Berlin,  I  made  a  quick  sight- 
seeing tour  of  the  landmarks  in  the  center  of  the  city,  so  much  of 
which  was  gutted  by  the  many  severe  Allied  bombing  raids.  One 
of  the  unusual  sights  was  that  of  the  crowded  Tiergarten  where  a 
large  well-attended  "black  market"  was  openly  flourishing.  The 
Berliners  were  back  in  business.  Russian  soldiers  and  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  our  WACs  were  busy  buying  everything  from  watches 
to  silk  panties.  Their  avid  and  eager  appetite  for  all  of  the  "capital- 
istic" comforts  and  luxuries  spoke  volumes  about  the  glories  of  the 
Soviet  paradise  and  of  how  much  more  important  it  was  for  the 
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Russians  than  for  us  to  establish  a  strict  policy  of  non-fraternization 
so  that  the  Russian  soldiers  might  not  learn  from  the  defeated  enemy 
about  the  attraction  of  the  world  lying  beyond  the  Soviet  borders. 
The  burned-out  shell  of  the  Reichstag  building  nearby  still  stood 
as  a  monument  to  the  colossal  knavery  of  the  Nazis,  a  reminder 
of  the  specious  event  early  in  their  history  when,  after  having  set 
the  building  afire,  they  used  the  fire  as  a  pretext  for  their  seizure 
of  power.  Tramping  through  the  shattered  rooms  of  the  Reich- 
skanzellerei  not  far  away  and  walking  across  the  floor  of  the  very 
room  which  served  Hitler  as  his  office  for  so  many  years,  gazing  at 
the  corner  where  his  huge  desk  and  chair  once  stood,  one  felt 
that  he  was  standing  in  a  foul  and  filthy  place— the  source  of  evil 
itself.  It  was  comforting  to  see  the  devastation. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  office  of  Chaplain  Breslau,  I  was  given 
an  urgent  message  that  General  "Beetle"  Smith  (Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Walter  Bedell  Smith),  General  Eisenhower's  Chief  of  Staff 
and  right  hand  man,  had  telephoned  from  headquarters  at  Frank- 
furt, saying  that  I  was  to  return  the  following  day  to  meet  with 
him.  The  message  implied  that  there  was  to  be  no  delay  in  my 
return  and  that  the  reason  for  my  recall  to  Frankfurt  was  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

All  that  evening  I  wrote  my  report  on  Berlin,  detailing  my 
observations  and  my  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
many  unhappy  conditions  among  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
this  city.  Among  the  recommendations  urged  in  my  report  were 
the  following:  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  situations;  the  early  removal  of  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons from  temporary  shelters  through  the  local  transient  DP  Assem- 
bly Center  to  one  or  more  of  the  Jewish  DP  camps  in  the  American 
zone  of  Germany,  the  planning  to  be  done  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Gemeinde— the  point  being,  of  course,  that  the 
Jewish  DP  centers  in  Berlin  should  be  nothing  more  than  way 
stations  through  which  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe  could  pass  en 
route  from  the  Russian  satellite  states  to  the  displaced  persons 
camps  in  the  American  and  British  zones  of  Germany,  thence  to 
Palestine  and  other  free  countries;  the  immediate  replenishment 
of  medical  and  dental  supplies  at  the  Jewish  Community  Hospital; 
the    immediate    requisitioning    of   beds,    blankets,    mattresses    and 
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bedding;  the  appointment  of  work  details  of  former  Nazi  party 
members  to  reset  tombstones  and  clean  up  the  Jewish  cemeteries 
in  Berlin;  the  restoration  of  the  properties  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Berlin,  such  communal  properties  as  synagogues  and  institutional 
buildings  that  still  remained  intact,  few  though  they  be ;  the  gradual 
release  of  small  portions  of  the  frozen  bank  accounts  of  the  Berlin 
Jewish  community,  such  release  not  to  take  place  until  after  a 
democratic  election  of  a  new  Gemeinde  executive  committee  to  be 
freely  chosen  by  all  the  Jews  of  the  Berlin  Jewish  community.  I 
suggested  too  that  contact  with  the  Gemeinde  with  regard  to  all 
of  these  matters  should  be  established  through  Chaplain  Breslau 
of  the  American  Headquarters  Command  in  Berlin.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  was  at  the  office  of  Colonel  Witte  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  to  receive  from  him  the  promise  that  he  would 
immediately  apply  himself  to  correct  every  situation. 
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i  proceeded  to  tempelhof  airdrome,  but  to  my  dismay  all  flights 
had  been  cancelled  because  of  inclement  weather.  While  I  was 
standing  about  wondering  what  to  do  next,  the  private  military 
plane  of  General  Adcock,  the  G-5  of  General  Eisenhower,  in  charge 
of  military  government  for  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  swooped 
in  from  the  air  and  came  to  a  stop.  When  the  general  alighted 
from  the  plane  and  saw  me  waiting  he  said  to  me,  "You  must  get 
back  to  Frankfurt  today  to  see  General  Smith.  Be  here  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  and  you  will  fly  back  with  me."  The  flight  back  to 
Frankfurt  was  uneventful  but  when  I  entered  my  office  I  found 
that  the  very  atmosphere  was  crackling  with  excitement. 

During  the  first  part  of  August  the  report  submitted  to  the 
authorities  in  Washington  by  Dean  Harrison  upon  the  completion 
of  his  survey  of  stateless  and  non-repatriable  persons  in  Germany 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Department  had  created  a  considerable  stir.  Earlier  in  this  account, 
the  details  were  given  on  the  cables  flying  back  and  forth  from 
Washington  to  Frankfurt,  from  General  Marshall  and  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  and  the  replies  by  General  Eisenhower.  The  last 
cable  in  the  August  flurry  was  sent  by  General  Marshall  to  General 
Eisenhower  and  was  received  at  the  latter's  headquarters  on  August 
16,  1945  and  stated  that  General  Eisenhower's  staff  report,  giving 
his  replies  to  the  charges  in  the  Harrison  report,  submitted  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  thus  far  only  in  excerpt  form,  would  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  complete  Harrison  report  soon  to  be  ready. 
General  Eisenhower  was  advised  that  a  complete  copy  of  the  Harri- 
son report  would  be  sent  to  him  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  being 
advised  of  the  contents  of  General  Eisenhower's  reply. 
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Now  the  new  and  sudden  bombshell  which  had  thrown  the 
entire  headquarters  into  a  frenzy  was  a  firm  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself  addressed  to  General  Eisenhower,  a 
letter  based  upon  the  findings  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Because  of  its 
historic  value,  it  is  quoted  in  full. 

August  31,  1945. 
"My  dear  General  Eisenhower: 

"I  have  received  and  considered  the  report  of  Mr.  Earl  G. 
Harrison,  our  representative  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees,  upon  his  mission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
needs  of  displaced  persons  in  Germany  who  may  be  stateless  or 
non-repatriable,  particularly  Jews.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
that  report.  I  have  also  had  a  long  conference  with  him  on  the 
same  subject  matter. 

"While  Mr.  Harrison  makes  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
during  the  early  days  of  liberation  the  huge  task  of  mass  repatriation 
required  main  attention,  he  reports  conditions  which  now  exist  and 
which  require  prompt  remedy.  These  conditions,  I  know,  are  not 
in  conformity  with  policies  promulgated  by  SHAEF,  now  Com- 
bined Displaced  Persons  Executive.  But  they  are  what  actually 
exists  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  the  policies  are  not  being  carried 
out  by  some  of  your  subordinate  officers. 

"For  example,  military  government  officers  have  been  author- 
ized and  even  directed  to  requisition  billeting  facilities  from  the 
German  population  for  the  benefit  of  displaced  persons.  Yet,  from 
this  report,  this  has  not  been  done  on  any  wide  scale.  Apparently 
it  is  being  taken  for  granted  that  all  displaced  persons  irrespective 
of  their  former  persecution  or  the  likelihood  that  their  repatriation 
or  resettlement  will  be  delayed,  must  remain  in  camps— many  of 
which  are  overcrowded  and  heavily  guarded.  Some  of  these  camps 
are  the  very  ones  where  these  people  were  herded  together,  starved, 
tortured  and  made  to  witness  the  death  of  their  fellow-inmates 
and  friends  and  relatives.  The  announced  policy  has  been  to  give 
such  persons  preference  over  the  German  civilian  population  in 
housing.  But  the  practice  seems  to  be  quite  another  thing. 

"We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  get  these  people  out  of  camps 
and  into  decent  houses  until  they  can  be  repatriated  or  evacuated. 
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These  houses  should  be  requisitioned  from  the  German  civilian 
population.  That  is  one  way  to  implement  the  Potsdam  policy  that 
the  German  people  'cannot  escape  responsibility  for  what  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves.' 

"I  quote  this  paragraph  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jews 
among  the  replaced  persons: 

"  'As  matters  now  stand,  we  appear  to  be  treating  the  Jews 
as  the  Nazis  treated  them  except  that  we  do  not  exterminate 
them.  They  are  in  concentration  camps  in  large  numbers  under 
our  military  guard  instead  of  S.  S.  troops.  One  is  led  to  wonder 
whether  the  German  people,  seeing  this,  are  not  supposing 
that  we  are  following  or  at  least  condoning  Nazi  policy.' 

"You  will  find  in  the  report  other  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 

"I  hope  you  will  adopt  the  suggestion  that  a  more  extensive 
plan  of  field  visitation  by  appropriate  Army  Group  Headquarters 
be  instituted,  so  that  the  humane  policies  which  have  been  enunci- 
ated are  not  permitted  to  be  ignored  in  the  field.  Most  of  the  condi- 
tions now  existing  in  displaced  persons  camps  would  quickly  be 
remedied  if  through  inspection  tours  they  came  to  your  attention 
or  to  the  attention  of  your  supervisory  officers. 

"I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  a  particular 
responsibility  toward  these  victims  of  persecution  and  tyranny  who 
are  in  our  zone.  We  must  make  clear  to  the  German  people  that 
we  thoroughly  abhor  the  Nazi  policies  of  hatred  and  persecution. 
We  have  no  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  than  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  ourselves  actually  treat  the  survivors  remaining 
in  Germany. 

"I  hope  you  will  report  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  the  steps  you 
have  been  able  to  take  to  clean  up  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
the  report. 

"I  am  communicating  directly  with  the  British  Government  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  doors  of  Palestine  opened  to  such  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  as  wish  to  go  there. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

/s/     Harry  S.  Truman." 
General  of  the  Army  D.  D.  Eisenhower 
G.  Hd  USFET. 
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The  letter  of  the  President  stressed  the  fact  that  the  policies 
enunciated  by  General  Eisenhower  and  those  policies  for  the  benefit 
of  displaced  persons  which  had  been  planned  even  before  the  con- 
quest of  Germany  were  actually  not  being  carried  out  in  the  field. 
As  an  illustration,  the  President  pointed  to  the  fact  that  displaced 
persons  were  remaining  in  overcrowded  and  heavily  guarded  camps 
and  that  houses  had  not  been  requisitioned  from  the  German  popu- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  such  victims  of  the  Nazis.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  announced  policy  had  been,  as  the  President 
stated,  "to  give  such  persons  preference  over  the  German  civilian 
population  in  housing." 

Generally  speaking,  it  was  true  that  there  was  a  wide  gap  in 
many  instances,  between  headquarters  policy  and  the  execution  of 
the  policy  by  subordinate  commanders  in  the  field.  There  was  an 
insufficient  follow-through  to  assure  the  correct  execution  of  policy. 
As  far  as  requisitioning  of  German  housing  was  concerned,  up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  no  large-scale  requisitioning.  German 
military  camps,  industrial  work  camps  and  the  like  had  been  taken 
over  for  use  as  Jewish  displaced  persons  camps,  but  German  resi- 
dents were  not  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  their  homes.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  the  President  that 
some  measure  of  requisitioning  of  German  housing  took  place 
near  such  camps  as  Zeilsheim,  Feldafing  and  elsewhere. 

In  extenuation  it  must  be  said  that,  first  of  all,  the  early  atten- 
tion of  those  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  displaced  persons 
had  been  given  to  the  immediate  transportation  to  their  home 
countries  of  those  displaced  persons  who  desired  to  return  home. 
In  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  within  less  than  ninety 
days,  the  American  army  had  efficiently  transported  to  their  native 
lands  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Netherlanders, 
Greeks,  Poles  and  others.  In  the  hard  labors  attending  such  a 
gigantic  task  the  problems  of  the  remaining  displaced  persons, 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  were  perhaps 
overlooked.  This  did  not  justify  the  situation  but  at  least  it  helps, 
in  part,  to  explain  it.  In  addition,  it  must  be  said  that  the  army 
was  not  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  a  situation  of  such  a  magnitude. 
Never  before  in  its  history  had  the  American  Army  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  displaced  persons  .There  were  almost  no  precedents  to  go  by 
and  no  ready  military  handbook  that  could  be  placed  into  the  hands 
of  the  officers  adrninistering  the  program.  At  all  times,  certainly, 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  attitude  of  General  Eisenhower  was  one 
of  complete  sympathy  with  the  plight,  the  problems  and  the  hopes 
of  the  displaced  persons.  The  Jewish  displaced  persons  themselves 
sensed  this  and  upon  repeated  occasions  they  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation to  him. 

Whatever  the  situation  was  when  Mr.  Harrison  made  his  survey, 
it  was  no  longer  true  when  the  President's  letter  arrived  that  Jews 
were  being  kept  in  the  very  concentration  camps  where  they  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis.  At  the  time  of  the  assumption  of 
my  duties  this  was  not  true— not  in  a  single  instance.  Nor  was  it 
altogether  fair  to  say  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons,  as  Mr.  Harri- 
son did  in  the  excerpt  from  his  report  quoted  by  the  President: 
"As  matters  now  stand,  we  appear  to  be  treating  the  Jews  as  the 
Nazis  treated  them  except  that  we  do  not  exterminate  them."  I 
was  not  present  in  Germany  when  Mr.  Harrison  made  his  tour  nor 
did  I  know  the  situation  first-hand  as  it  existed  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, I  did  come  to  Germany  in  August  not  too  long  after  Mr. 
Harrison  had  completed  his  tour.  Certainly  improvements  in  the 
situation  since  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  could  not  have  been 
tremendous  in  scope.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Harrison,  his  broad 
humanitarianism  outraged  by  the  deplorable  and  miserable  condi- 
tions characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  displaced  persons  camps,  had 
let  his  feelings  run  away  with  him.  After  all,  no  matter  how  one 
judged  the  situation,  it  was  patently  unjust,  unfair  and  untruthful 
to  state  that  the  Americans  were  treating  the  Jews  as  the  Nazis  did 
with  the  one  exception  of  not  exterminating  them.  The  Nazis 
wrere  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  long  and  rotten 
history  of  anti-Semitism.  To  compare  any  other  people  to  the  Nazis 
would  mean  to  find  another  people  who  had,  like  the  Nazis,  fallen 
to  the  very  nadir,  to  the  very  bottom-most  dregs  of  the  pit  of 
fiendishness.  Whatever  wrongs  the  American  military  authorities 
may  have  been  guilty  of  in  their  relationship  to  the  displaced  per- 
sons, they  were  far.  far  removed  from  any  comparison  whatsoever 
with  the  Nazis. 
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The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  of  the  President  is  of  historic 
significance.  It  foreshadowed  the  request  made  by  President  Truman 
immediately  afterward  of  the  British  Government  that  the  latter 
open  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  100.000  Jews.  Of  course,  the  British 
Government,  with  the  anti- Jewish  Mr.  Bevin  as  its  Foreign  Minister. 
did  not  accede  to  the  President's  humanitarian  request.  But  the 
request  itself  was  of  importance  as  one  of  the  preliminary-  historic 
steps  before  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  State. 

The  Harrison  report,— to  get  ahead  of  this  narrative  a  bit— was 
released  in  its  entirety  to  the  public  on  September  29,  1945  and 
created  a  furore  of  excitement  and  protestation  in  the  United  States. 
The  full  reply  of  General  Eisenhower  to  President  Truman,  not 
made  until  he  had  read  my  reports  on  the  various  camps  I  had 
visited  and  not  until  he  himself  had  inspected  a  number  of  the 
camps,  was  sent  on  October  8,  1945.  Among  other  things,  the 
General  stated:  "Except  for  temporarily  crowded  conditions  .  .  . 
housing  is  on  a  reasonable  basis.  Subordinate  commanders  are 
under  orders  to  requisition  German  houses,  grounds  and  other 
facilities  without  hesitation  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  Special  Jewish 
centers  were  established  for  'those  who  are  without  nationality  or 
those  not  Soviet  citizens  who  do  not  desire  to  return  to  their  country 
or  origin'  .  .  .  UNRRA  and  AJDC  staffs,  which  are  administering 
an  increasing  number  of  our  centers,  are  becoming  efficient,  and 
are  making  it  possible  for  these  people  to  enjoy  spiritually  uplifting 
religious  programs  as  well  as  schooling  for  children.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harri- 
son's report  gives  little  regard  to  the  problems  faced,  the  real 
success  attained  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Jewish  and 
other  concentration  camp  victims  and  repatriating  those  who  could 
and  wished  to  be  repatriated,  and  the  progress  made  in  two  months 
to  bring  those  unfortunates  who  remained  under  our  jurisdiction 
from  the  depths  of  physical  degeneration  to  a  condition  of  health 
and  essential  comfort.  I  have  personally  been  a  witness  to  the  ex- 
pressed gratitude  of  many  of  these  people  for  these  things." 

The  facts  stated  in  General  Eisenhower's  reply  were  certainlv 
true.  The  problem  of  housing  remained  a  most  difficult  one  until 
the  very  end.  Whether  housing  was  "on  a  reasonable  basis"  or  not 
depended  on  who  was  doing  the  judging.  Mam-  officials  were  con- 
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tent  that  the  housing  was  adequate  as  long  as  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  were  not  impossibly  overcrowded  in  their  barracks.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  us  felt  that  as  long  as  Jewish  displaced  persons, 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis,  remained  in  any  kind  of  barracks,  while 
several  hundred  yards  away  Germans  lived  in  comfortable  homes, 
the  situation  was  intolerable.  The  General  was  correct  in  stating 
that  "Subordinate  commanders  are  under  orders  to  requisition  Ger- 
man houses,  grounds  and  other  facilities."  However,  in  this  respect 
as  in  the  case  of  many  other  policies  of  General  Eisenhower,  sub- 
ordinate commanders  required  constant  supervision  and  continuous 
prodding  in  order  that  the  policies  be  carried  out.  All  too  frequently, 
these  subordinate  commanders  were  contaminated  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  local  Germans.  Frequently,  their  minds  were 
poisoned  by  the  German  civilian  secretaries  who  worked  in  their 
offices.  The  German  attitude  with  regard  to  the  displaced  persons, 
both  Jews  and  others,  infected  many  of  the  American  local  com- 
manders. Like  the  Germans,  many  of  them  looked  upon  all  dis- 
placed persons  as  looters  and  as  dirty,  disease-ridden  persons.  The 
army's  information  and  education  program,  aimed  at  teaching  the 
truth  about  the  situation  to  American  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
had  failed  miserably  in  this  respect.  The  result  was  that  many  of 
General  Eisenhower's  policies  were  pigeon-holed  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, deliberately  overlooked  by  commanders  in  the  field. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  reply  of  General  Eisenhower,  he  was 
still  wrestling  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons.  Actually,  however,  the  practice  had 
already  been  established  of  declaring  all  Jewish  displaced  persons 
as  non-repatriables  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  remain  in  displaced 
persons  camps  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany.  Later,  this  estab- 
lished practice  was  officially  recognized  when  on  November  16, 
General  Eisenhower  published  a  letter  in  which  he  clearly  defined 
the  question  of  the  nationality  of  all  displaced  persons  in  the 
American  zone  and  which  placed  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  a 
special  category  of  non-repatriables.  The  General's  reference  to 
"those  not  Soviet  citizens"  had  to  be  inserted  because  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Russian agreement,  made  sometime  before,  that  Soviet  citizens 
found  among  the  displaced  persons  would  have,  perforce,  to  return 
to   the   Soviet   Union.    Actually,   however,   the   American   military 
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authorities  very  quickly  came  to  the  decision,  quite  unofficially  and 
on  their  own,  that  they  would  not  use  force  against  those  displaced 
persons  who  had  originally  come  from  Russia  and  who  refused 
now  to  return;  nor  would  they  permit  the  Russian  liaison  officers 
with  their  army  to  use  force  against  them. 

As  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  they  were  affected  by  this 
American-Russian  agreement  on  the  return  of  displaced  persons  in 
one  important  and  problematic  area.  Among  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons,  there  were  many  who  had  come  originally  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  the  Baltic  countries  which  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  question  was  whether  these  Jews 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  Soviet  citizens  who  were  supposed  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  since  their  native  lands  were  now  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  were  they  now  non-repatriables  because 
when  they  had  left  their  native  land  it  was  not  then  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russian  liaison  officers  argued  that  these  Jews 
were  Soviet  citizens  who  would  have  to  be  returned  to  Russia, 
even  by  force.  Of  course,  these  Jews  vehemently  protested  against 
any  such  policy. 

The  problem  was  wrought  with  important  and  far-flung  diplo- 
matic consequences.  For  if  the  American  military  authorities  de- 
cided that  these  Baltic  Jews  would  have  to  come  under  the 
Russian-American  agreement  on  displaced  persons  and  would  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  mean,  in  effect,  that 
the  American  military  authorities  were  recognizing  the  Soviet  seizure 
of  these  Baltic  lands  as  being  legal  and  proper.  Happily,  when  all 
of  these  arguments  were  presented  to  the  American  authorities, 
they  quickly  made  the  decision  that  the  Jews  from  the  Baltic 
countries  were  to  be  declared  "non-repatriables."  The  frenzy  of 
excitement  and  fear  that  had  been  generated  among  the  Baltic 
Jewish  displaced  persons  by  the  demands  of  the  Russian  liaison 
officers  was  quickly  dissipated.  These  Jews  had  already  made  plans 
for  secretly  leaving  the  displaced  persons  camps  and  disappearing 
if  the  Americans  had  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Russian  liaison 
officers.  Now  these  plans  could,  fortunately,  be  forgotten. 

The  point  made  by  General  Eisenhower,  that  there  had  been 
"real  success  attained  in  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Jewish  and  other  concentration  camp  victims"  cannot  be  under- 
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scored  sufficiently.  The  Jewish  people  will  forever  have  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  the  United  States  Army  and  to  General  Eisenhower 
for  actually  having  rescued  from  certain  death  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  Jewish  survivors  of  Nazism.  Thousands  of  Jews 
died  in  the  camps  during  the  first  days  and  weeks  after  their 
liberation.  Malnutrition  and  disease  had  set  in  too  deeply  with 
these  people.  That  their  number  was  not  multiplied  ten-fold  was 
due  to  the  quick  and  efficient  program  set  into  force  by  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  headed  by  General  Eisenhower.  In  the  annals  of 
Jewish  history  the  name  of  General  Eisenhower  will  always  be 
venerated  as  one  of  the  great  saviours  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

To  return  to  the  chronological  order  of  this  story— as  soon  as  I 
got  back  to  Frankfurt  from  Berlin,  I  proceeded  to  General  Smith's 
office.  He  told  me  of  the  letter  from  President  Truman  to  General 
Eisenhower  and  for  forty-five  minutes  he  fired  questions  at  me 
concerning  the  conditions  in  the  camps  I  had  already  seen,  asking 
me  for  a  complete  story  on  all  my  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions. During  the  course  of  the  conference,  he  frequently  picked  up 
the  telephone  as  a  result  of  the  comments  I  was  making  and  tele- 
phoned various  generals,  both  at  headquarters  and  in  different  parts 
of  Germany.  In  the  name  of  General  Eisenhower,  he  demanded 
immediate  correction  of  a  number  of  the  most  glaring  faulty  condi- 
tions. He  was  particularly  surprised  and  greatly  upset  to  hear  that 
in  the  Third  Army  area,  commanded  by  General  Patton,  armed 
American  military  guards  were  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  camps,  that  the  camp  residents  were  not  permitted 
free  exit  or  entrance  to  their  camps  but  had  to  apply  for  a  pass  to 
leave  camp,  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  camp  population  could 
be  out  of  the  camp  on  passes  at  any  one  time  and  that  German 
towns  and  villages  near  the  camps  had  been  declared  "off  limits" 
to  the  displaced  persons. 

I  pointed  out  to  General  Smith  that  the  psychological  affect  of 
all  of  these  restrictions,  personally  ordered  by  General  Patton,  was 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  they  were  still  in  concen- 
tration camps  and  that  liberation  and  freedom  were  meaningless 
words  to  them.  I  also  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  our 
erstwhile  enemies,  the  Germans,  living  in  the  villages  bordering  the 
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camps  were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased  and  that,  in  the 
minds  of  both  these  Germans  and  the  Jewish  displaced  persons,  the 
result  of  this  restrictive  policy  by  General  Patton  could  not  help 
but  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Germans  were  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Americans,  while  the  Jewish  displaced  persons, 
the  victims  of  the  Germans,  were  the  conquered  enemies  of  the 
Americans.  The  reaction  of  General  Smith  was  nothing  less  than 
a  controlled  fury,  and  the  several  expletives  he  let  loose  indicated 
that  his  fury  was  not  altogether  under  control.  He  telephoned 
General  Patton  immediately  and  in  the  name  of  General  Eisenhower 
ordered  that  all  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Jewish  DP  camps  be 
lifted  immediately. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  conference,  General  Smith  asked  me 
to  prepare  a  complete  written  report  for  General  Eisenhower,  to 
be  ready  as  quickly  as  I  could  have  it  typed.  One  of  the  important 
items  of  news  that  General  Smith  gave  me  during  our  conversation 
was  that  a  civilian  had  been  selected  by  Washington  to  serve  as 
advisor  to  General  Eisenhower  on  Jewish  problems  and  that  he 
would  be  coming  to  Europe  soon.  We  learned  soon  afterward  that 
this  first  civilian  advisor  was  to  be  Judge  Simon  Rifkind,  at  that 
time  a  federal  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  After  leaving  General  Smith's  office,  I  conferred  with  General 
Adcock  and  with  Lt.  Colonel  Cramer  of  the  Combined  Displaced 
Persons  Executive  and  then  got  to  work  writing  my  report  for 
General  Eisenhower. 

I  interrupted  my  writing  of  the  report  to  make  two  telephone 
calls,  one  to  Jacob  Trobe  who  was  at  the  Paris  office  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  to  bring  him  up  to  date  on  the  situation 
and  to  point  out  certain  areas  where  the  JDC  could  be  of  imme- 
diate assistance.  The  other  telephone  call  was  to  Moshe  Shertok  in 
London  to  tell  him  of  the  importance  of  sending  an  immediate 
application  to  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters  for  permission 
to  open  an  office  in  Munich  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine.  I 
spoke  to  him  about  requesting  immediate  permission  for  sending 
into  the  American  zone  of  Germany  a  number  of  agriculturists  from 
Palestine  who  could  serve  as  teachers  in  the  DP  camps  in  order  to 
start  agricultural  training  programs  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  bringing  from  Palestine  as  soon  as 
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possible  a  number  of  teachers  who  could  instruct  the  displaced  per- 
sons in  Hebrew  and  other  subjects  and  requested  that  he  arrange 
for  an  immediate  shipment  from  Palestine  of  text-books  and  of 
educational  and  cultural  materials  of  all  kinds.  I  informed  him  of 
the  current  situation  in  the  camps  for  such  information  was  ex- 
tremely important  for  the  planning  of  immigration  schedules  and 
movements  to  Palestine. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I  had  completed  my 
report,  six  full  typewritten  pages  and  two  appendices  with  accom- 
panying charts.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready,  I  brought  two  copies  of 
it  to  General  Smith,  one  for  General  Eisenhower,  the  other  for 
himself.  He  read  it  through  immediately  as  I  waited.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  commend  me  and  ordered  me  to  continue  my  inspection 
tours  of  the  displaced  persons  camps,  assuring  me  that  I  would 
receive  every  measure  of  cooperation.  I  brought  copies  of  the  report 
to  General  Adcock  and  General  Mickelson  and  discussed  it  in  detail 
with  each.  General  Smith  had  the  report  mimeographed  imme- 
diately and  distributed  widely  to  all  the  commanders  in  the  field 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  displaced  persons.  Of  course,  this 
action  did  not  win  for  me  the  enthusiastic  favor  of  a  number  of 
the  officers  in  the  field  who  found  themselves  criticized  in  the 
report.  However,  its  circulation  indicated  to  them  that  I  would  get 
the  complete  backing  of  General  Eisenhower  and  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Needless  to  say,  this  helped  in  my  future  inspection  tours. 


CHAPTER    FIFTEEN 


The  First  Report 


my  first  written  report  on  conditions  in  the  assembly  centers  for 
Jewish  displaced  persons  was  dated  September  16,  1945.  The  report 
covered  the  following  displaced  persons  camps:  Zeilsheim,  Felda- 
fing,  Landsberg,  St.  Ottilien.  Stuttgart  and  Degerloch.  as  well  as 
conditions  among  Jews  in  the  cities  of  Frankfurt,  Munich.  Ulm  and 
Berlin.  To  the  report  were  added  two  appendices,  the  first  being  a 
separate  report  on  conditions  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  while  the  second 
was  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  depicting  in  abbreviated  form  the  condi- 
tions in  the  six  largest  displaced  persons  camps. 

The  report  began  by  saying  that  the  general  situation  was  slowly 
and  gradually  improving  but  that  much  remained  to  be  done.  It 
went  on  to  describe  the  rather  deplorable  conditions  in  most  of  the 
camps,  conditions  already  reviewed  for  the  reader  of  this  narrative 
in  its  earlier  chapters. 

Apart  from  the  specific  recommendations  made  with  respect  to 
the  individual  camps,  there  were  a  number  of  general  recommenda- 
tions. Pointing  out  that  crowded  camp  life,  apart  from  the  physical 
considerations,  is  injurious  to  the  morale  of  displaced  persons,  pre- 
venting a  return  to  normal  living,  the  report  recommended  the 
requisitioning  of  small  villages,  each  to  be  organized  as  a  camp  unit. 
Failing  this,  a  combination  of  camp  and  village  life  was  suggested, 
with  the  village  to  provide  residences  and  the  camp  central  messing 
facilities,  work  and  leisure-time  programs.  Parenthetically,  it  might 
be  stated  that  the  small  village  plan,  which  to  this  observer  seemed 
to  be  the  most  desirable  solution  for  the  problem,  was  never  adopted. 
The  second  plan,  that  of  the  combination  of  camp  and  village  life 
was  put  into  effect,  in  part,  at  Zeilsheim  and  Feldafing  a  short 
while  later.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that,  in  any  event,  new 
camps  should  be  opened  immediately  in  order  that  the  number 
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of  residents  in  the  existing  camps  might  be  decreased  radically.  The 
suggestion  was  offered  that  among  the  new  camps  to  be  created 
there  should  be  included  a  number  of  agricultural  camps  along  the 
lines  of  those  successfully  utilized  in  pre-war  days  in  Palestine.  In 
this  connection  it  was  recommended  that  at  least  five  teams  of 
Palestinian  Jews  be  called  forward  to  operate  in  the  American 
zone  in  Germany  through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine. 

There  were  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life,  apart  from  shelter.  The  report  asked  that  more  food 
of  greater  variety  be  made  the  general  rule  for  all  the  camps,  with 
particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  children  and  the  sick.  There 
were  American  Red  Cross  food  parcels  of  high  nutritional  value 
going  to  waste  in  army  depots.  These  parcels  had  originally  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States  for  transshipment  across  Switzer- 
land to  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  liberation  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  food  parcels  were  stopped  en  route  to 
their  original  destination  and  were  now  stored  high  in  American 
military  warehouses  in  France.  The  report  recommended  that  the 
diet  of  the  displaced  persons  be  supplemented  by  these  valuable 
Red  Cross  parcels.  When  I  had  made  this  suggestion  to  officers  in 
the  field  on  my  tour  of  inspection,  I  had  been  informed  that  they 
had  no  authorization  for  doing  so  and  failing  any  orders  from 
higher  headquarters,  they  refused  to  requisition  these  Red  Cross 
parcels  for  the  displaced  persons  in  their  care. 

Consideration  was  urged  for  the  problem  of  clothing  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  shoes,  warm  underwear  and  overcoats  for  the  approach- 
ing winter.  The  report  indicated  too  the  shortage  of  fuel,  beds  and 
bedding— all  of  which  would  have  to  be  rectified  before  the  onset 
of  the  cold  weather.  Requested  also  were  dental  supplies,  sanitation 
aids,  tools  and  materials  for  work  programs,  recreational  material, 
including  films  and  athletic  equipment,  books  and  religious  articles. 
Greater  consideration  for  the  employment  of  displaced  persons  by 
the  army  and  UNRRA  was  called  for  as  well. 

In  spite  of  the  action  by  General  Smith  during  the  interview, 
I  decided  nevertheless  to  include  in  the  report  the  fact  that  in 
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the  Third  Army  area,  that  part  of  Germany  under  the  command 
of  General  George  Patton,  armed  guards  were  stationed  at  camps 
and  nearby  German  towns  and  villages  were  "off  limits"  to  dis- 
placed persons  and  that  in  the  camps  strict  pass  systems  had  been 
instituted.  The  problem  of  military  personnel  in  the  field  was  dealt 
with  also,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  policies  of  General  Eisen- 
hower were  still  unknown  to  many  of  the  army  personnel  on  the 
lower  echelons  and,  in  some  cases,  deliberately  overlooked.  The 
report  asked  that  means  be  adopted  to  assure  the  full  knowledge 
of  headquarters  directives  and  policies  by  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  concerned  with  the  problems  of  displaced  persons,  together 
with  the  instructions  that  these  policies  were  to  be  effectively  trans- 
lated into  action.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  officers  in 
charge  of  displaced  persons  camps  were  often  shifted  so  quickly 
from  one  assignment  to  another  that  it  became  impossible  for  any 
one  of  them  to  learn  the  difficult  duties  involved  in  the  command 
of  a  displaced  persons  camp.  Reasonable  tenure  for  such  command- 
ing officers  was  called  for  and  it  was  indicated  that  more  able  men 
would  be  welcome  for  such  posts. 

The  anti-Semitic  utterances  voiced  by  a  few  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  military  government  detachments  directly  concerned 
with  the  camps  were  not  overlooked ;  all  of  the  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations made  with  regard  to  military  personnel  were  applied 
also  to  UNRRA  workers.  In  this  same  connection  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  entire  program  could  be  helped  tremendously  if  greater 
facilities  were  extended  to  the  workers  of  the  American  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee.  Some  army  officers  still  looked  upon  these 
workers  as  intruders  or  as  members  of  a  pressure  group  instead  of 
the  efficient  agency  it  was,  actually  the  most  efficient  agency  of  its 
kind  in  the  field,  prepared  to  render  great  help  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation.  There  were  too  many  delays  in  calling  forward  JDC 
teams,  more  delays  in  the  communication  of  the  orders  and  in  the 
transportation  of  the  teams  from  the  United  States;  additional 
delays  in  bringing  in  the  shipments  of  JDC  supplies. 

I  asked  that  a  JDC  team  be  called  forward  to  Berlin  immedi- 
ately and  that  the  highest  priorities  on  transportation  be  given  to  the 
JDC  for  their  stocks  of  food,  clothing  and  medicines  in  Switzerland, 
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Sweden,  Denmark,  Palestine  and  the  United  States.  I  asked  also 
that  until  the  displaced  persons  were  given  complete  authorization 
to  use  the  regular  facilities  of  international  postal  service,  that  the 
JDC  be  empowered  to  act  as  an  informal  postal  service  for  these 
persons  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  their  relatives 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  relatives  in  other  camps 
in  the  American  and  the  British  zones  of  Germany. 

The  problems  of  the  Jews  living  in  the  cities  of  Germany  were 
also  touched  upon.  In  many  cities  Jewish  displaced  persons  who 
had  secured  useful  employment  were  told  that  they  must  live  in 
displaced  persons  camps  if  they  wished  to  obtain  the  preferential 
treatment  officially  established  for  displaced  persons  with  regard 
to  such  an  important  matter  as  food  rations  tickets.  This  problem 
became  much  more  acute  within  a  few  days  after  the  report  had 
been  submitted  when  a  number  of  officers  in  the  lower  echelons 
began  interpreting  General  Eisenhower's  recent  directive  of  August 
22,  establishing  special  camps  for  stateless  and  non-repatriable  Jews, 
to  mean  that  all  Jews  must  live  in  such  special  camps,  including 
those  Jews  already  resident  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Germany. 

Foolish  though  the  interpretation  was,  these  officers  were  pre- 
pared to  use  force,  if  need  be,  to  compel  the  Jews  in  the  German 
cities  and  towns  to  take  up  residence  in  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  camps  and  a  serious  situation  was  averted  when  the  matter 
was  called  to  my  attention  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  General 
Eisenhower's  order  was  hurried  to  all  officers  in  the  field.  The 
handful  of  German  Jews  left  alive  after  the  horrible  Hitler  years 
and  who  were  now  returning  to  their  native  cities  were  also  placed 
in  an  anomalous  situation.  They  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  as  Jews;  but  as  Germans,  they  were  treated  by  the  American 
military  government  officers  as  enemies  and,  therefore,  not  entitled 
to  any  preferential  treatment.  This  situation,  too,  had  to  be  clarified 
so  that  such  officers  might  understand  that  those  persecuted  by  the 
enemy  regime  were  to  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  displaced 
persons  of  a  friendly  nation. 

While  my  report  was  clear  and  specific  about  the  many  short- 
comings in  the  displaced  persons  program,  it  ended  on  a  positive 
note,  stressing  the  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  Army 
faced  with  a  new  and  gigantic  problem.  "The  good  will,  initiative, 
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energy  and  industry  of  many  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  UNRRA 
personnel  have  frequently  achieved  miracles.  Too  lavish  praise  can- 
not be  given  these  people  who  have  labored  to  bring  healing  to  the 
stricken  and  a  new  hope  to  the  downcast  in  spirit." 


CHAPTER    SIXTEEN 


General  Eisenhower  Acts 


the  writing  of  the  first  report  on  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
camps  came  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur  and  that  day  125  sets  of 
lulavim  and  etrogim,  the  traditional  willow  branches  and  citrons 
used  on  Sukkot,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  arrived  by  air  from 
London.  Several  soldiers  volunteered  to  help  repack  the  order  and 
100  sets  were  sent  to  Munich  to  be  distributed  there  among  our 
Jewish  chaplains  with  the  Third  Army,  while  I  retained  twenty- 
five  sets  for  the  Jewish  chaplains  of  the  Seventh  Army,  the  chap- 
lains in  both  areas  to  use  these  ceremonial  articles  for  services  for 
their  American  Jewish  personnel  and  to  distribute  a  number  among 
the  displaced  persons  camps. 

Some  3,000  men  and  women  attended  the  Kol  Nidre  service 
at  the  Frankfurt  synagogue,  beginning  the  sacred  twenty-four  hour 
period  of  fasting  and  prayer.  As  was  the  case  with  the  services  on 
Rosh  Hashanah,  the  congregation  consisted  of  American  soldiers 
and  WACs,  Jewish  soldiers  of  other  Allied  armies  assigned  to 
liaison  teams  at  the  American  headquarters,  surviving  Frankfurt 
Jews  and  Jewish  displaced  persons,  most  of  them  originally  from 
Eastern  European  countries.  Rabbi  Neuhaus  preached  in  German 
and  I  spoke  in  English.  Again,  Captain  Muchnick  officiated  beauti- 
fully as  the  amateur  cantor. 

The  next  morning,  for  the  first  time  that  I  could  remember, 
I  was  not  in  the  synagogue  for  the  early  morning  service  of  Yom 
Kippur.  Instead  I  was  closeted  with  General  Smith,  submitting  my 
written  report  to  him  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances  I  felt  that 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  great  a  mitzvah,  a  religious  obligation,  as 
attendance  at  divine  worship,  particularly  if  the  report  would  suc- 
ceed in  any  way  in  alleviating  the  situation  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Jews. 
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When  I  arrived  at  the  synagague  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  see  that  the  attendance  numbered  about  2,000  and  although 
some  of  the  worshippers  drifted  in  and  out  during  the  course  of 
the  long  day's  service,  sunset  found  another  2,000  in  the  synagogue 
to  end  the  Yom  Kip  pur  rites.  We  had  arranged  to  have  some  light 
refreshments  served  in  the  lobby  of  the  synagogue,  by  courtesy  of 
the  American  Army,  for  the  breaking  of  the  fast  of  the  worshippers 
and,  afterwards,  Rabbi  Neuhaus  hospitably  invited  me  to  his  home 
for  a  more  complete  meal. 

The  next  day  I  drafted  itineraries  for  three  additional  trips 
to  displaced  persons  camps  and  had  them  approved  by  higher  au- 
thorities. Mr.  Leonard  Cohen  of  London,  representing  the  British 
Jewish  Committee  for  Relief  Abroad,  came  in  for  a  lengthy  con- 
ference, as  did  Chaplain  George  Vida,  Jacob  Trobe  of  the  JDC 
and  the  chief  of  the  UNRRA  office  at  Heidelberg.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  frantic  telephone  calls  came  to  me  from  various  parts  of 
Germany  to  the  effect  that  American  officers  in  various  cities  were 
planning  the  forced  evacuation  of  Jewish  DPs  from  those  cities  to 
Jewish  DP  camps  under  a  misinterpretation  of  General  Eisen- 
hower's directive  establishing  separate  camps  for  Jewish  displaced 
persons.  I  prepared  cables  clarifying  the  situation  to  be  sent  in  the 
name  of  General  Mickelson  to  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
Third  and  Seventh  Armies.  Crises  of  this  kind  were  constantly 
cropping  up. 

General  Smith  had  conveyed  to  General  Eisenhower  the  contents 
of  my  first  verbal  report  given  on  the  afternoon  of  September  15 
and  two  days  later  General  Eisenhower  made  his  first  personal 
inspection  tour  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  camps,  visiting  the 
assembly  center  at  Stuttgart  and  the  large  camp  at  Feldafmg.  His 
sudden  unannounced  appearance  at  the  Yom  Kippur  service  at 
Feldafmg,  at  which  several  thousand  people  were  present,  electri- 
fied the  large  congregation.  The  men  and  women  could  not  believe 
their  eyes— the  great  liberator  himself  was  honoring  them  with  a 
personal  visit  at  their  religious  services  on  the  most  sacred  day  of 
the  Jewish  year.  The  stormy  ovation  they  gave  him  indicated  the 
esteem,  the  appreciation  and  the  love  they  bore  him.  Their  enthu- 
siasm showed  that  they  felt  that  he  was  not  only  the  symbol  of  all 
of  the  democratic  forces  that  had  set  them  free,  but  that  he  per- 
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sonally  understood  their  plight.  They  felt  confident  that  his  was 
the  will  and  the  determination  to  give  them  all  possible  help.  The 
leaders  of  the  displaced  persons  expressed  these  sentiments  to  the 
General  and  his  own  words  of  greeting  in  response  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause.  - 

The  General  said:  "I  feel  especially  happy  to  be  in  a  Jewish 
camp  on  the  holiest  day  of  your  year.  You  are  only  here  tempo- 
rarily and  you  must  be  patient  until  the  day  comes— and  it  will 
come— when  you  will  leave  here  for  the  places  you  wish  to  go. 

"The  American  Army  is  here  to  help  you.  The  part  you  must 
play  is  to  maintain  good  and  friendly  relations  with  your  appointed 
authorities.  I  know  how  much  you  have  suffered  and  I  believe  that 
a  sunnier  day  will  soon  be  yours." 

General  Eisenhower  then  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Gamp  Committee  and  by  the  Zionist 
organization  of  Feldafing.  The  memorandum  described  the  unhappy 
condition  in  which  the  displaced  persons  were  living,  asked  for  the 
removal  of  all  Nazis  from  German  public  life,  and,  especially, 
appealed  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Palestine  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  state.  The  memoranda  ended  with  the  words, 
"Long  live  the  exalted  Field  Marshal  (sic!)  Eisenhower!  Long  live 
the  United  Nations!  Long  live  the  Jewish  people!" 

The  visit  of  General  Eisenhower  proved  to  be  the  single  greatest 
factor  to  date  in  boosting  the  morale  of  the  displaced  persons.  They 
knew  now  that  they  were  not  forgotten  people. 

Three  days  after  my  written  report  had  been  submitted  to 
General  Eisenhower,  he  issued  an  official  memorandum  to  all  sub- 
ordinate commanders  having  any  responsibility  for  displaced  per- 
sons. The  official  document  reveals  the  basic  attitude  of  General 
Eisenhower  toward  the  problems  of  the  displaced  persons  and  it  is 
reproduced  here: 

"HEADQUARTERS 
U.  S.  Forces^  European  Theater 
Office  of  the  Commanding  General 

20  September  1945 
"Memorandum  for  all  Subordinate  Commanders: 

(This  memorandum  may  be  distributed  within  the  command 
as  desired  by  any  Commander) . 
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Subject :    United  Nations  Displaced  Persons  and  Those  Assimilated 
to  Them  in  Status. 

"1.  Policies  with  respect  to  the  housing,  security,  health  and 
feeding  of  displaced  persons  have  been  previously  announced.  In 
execution  of  these  policies  there  have  been  instances  of  hesitation 
due  to  the  many  administrative  difficulties  encountered,  as  well  as 
to  the  confusing  nature  of  some  of  the  problems  presented  in  the 
various  sub-districts.  The  following  is  published  for  the  guidance 
of  all  individuals  whose  duties  involve  responsibilities  in  caring  for 
displaced  persons: 

"a.  The  details  of  the  organization  for  caring  for  displaced 
persons  must  be  fully  understood,  so  that  every  individual  is 
clearly  aware  of  his  own  responsibilities  and  is  certain  of  the 
channels  to  follow  in  securing  assistance. 

"b.  Cooperation  among  Civil  Government  officials  and  military 
commanders  in  each  sub-district  must  be  complete. 

"c.  The  burden  of  providing  the  means  for  caring  properly 
for  these  people  must  be  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
thrown  upon  the  German  population.  There  will  be  no 
hesitancy  in  requisitioning  houses,  grounds,  or  other  facil- 
ities useful  to  displaced  persons  except  as  limited  by  essen- 
tial considerations  of  practical  administration.  While  the 
need  for  general  concentration  of  displaced  groups  is  recog- 
nized, this  necessity  must  be  met  in  such  a  way  that  exces- 
sive overcrowding  in  displaced  person  installations  is 
avoided. 

lid.  In  seeking  individuals  for  employment  by  occupational 
forces  priority  over  Germans  will  be  given  always  to  dis- 
placed persons. 

"e.  Sanitation  and  wholesomeness  and  sufficiency  of  food  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  all  responsible  officials,  civil  and 
military.  Surplus  vegetables  should  be  secured  to  supple- 
ment issue  rations.  Where  possible  these  should  be  stored 
for  the  winter. 

"/•  Medical  services  must  be  adequate,  with  personnel  supplied, 
so  far  as  practicable,  from  among  the  displaced  persons 
themselves. 
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"g.  The  psychological  as  well  as  the  physical  requirements  of 
these  people  are  important.  Wherever  possible  facilities  will 
be  provided  in  camps  for  giving  the  maximum  possible 
employment  in  such  things  as  shoe  repair,  tailoring,  car- 
penter work,  and  so  on.  Athletic  fields  and  equipment 
should  be  secured  from  the  German  population.  School 
rooms  for  children  should  be   provided. 

"/z.  Necessary  guarding  should  be  done  by  displaced  persons 
themselves,  on  the  volunteer  system  and  without  arms. 
Military  supervisors  may  be  employed  but  will  not  be  used 
as  sentries  except  in  emergency.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  encourage  displaced  persons  to  understand  that  they 
have  been  freed  from  tyranny  and  that  the  supervision 
exercised  over  them  is  merely  that  necessary  for  their  own 
protection  and  well-being  and  to  facilitate  essential  mainte- 
nance. In  anticipation  of  winter  months  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  for  themselves  the  greatest  possible 
amounts  of  fuel.  Frequent  inspections  by  commanders  of 
all  grades  are  mandatory.  Incompetent  personnel,  either 
in  the  civil  or  military  organizations  should  be  instantly 
relieved  by  the  Army  Commander. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

General  of  the  Army 

U.  S.  Army" 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  memorandum  that  the  General  was 
trying  to  alleviate  the  most  distressing  conditions  among  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons.  The  document  stresses  the  fact  that  American 
officers  would  not  be  allowed  to  plead  ignorance  concerning  the 
policies  and  directives  issued  by  headquarters,  that  these  officers 
must  make  themselves  completely  aware  of  what  the  official  policies 
were  and  must  make  certain  that  these  policies  be  carried  out. 
The  memorandum  seeks  to  relieve  excessive  overcrowding  in  the 
camps  by  underscoring  the  policy  of  requisitioning  German  houses, 
grounds  and  other  facilities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  wholesome  and  sufficient  food.  The  memorandum  also 
points  to  the  importance  of  providing  opportunities  for  work  both 
in  the  camps  and  at  American  military  installations,  where  priority 
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is  to  be  given  to  displaced  persons  over  Germans.  The  last  para- 
graph of  the  document  was  aimed  specifically  at  the  unhappy  prac- 
tice in  the  Third  Army  area  where,  until  now,  American  troops 
had  been  stationed  as  guards  around  the  camps  and  where  Jewish 
DPs  in  the  camps  were  not  permitted  free  exit  and  entry.  In 
order  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  incorporated  in  this 
important  memorandum,  the  document  closes  with  an  order  to 
commanders  of  all  grades  to  carry  out  frequent  inspections  of  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons  camps  and  to  relieve  instantly  all  in- 
competent personnel. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  comprehensive  statement 
by  General  Eisenhower  took  up  seriatim  almost  all  of  the  major 
complaints  voiced  in  my  written  report  to  General  Eisenhower. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  General's  historic  document  resulted  in 
great  improvement  in  the  conditions  in  the  camps.  Had  this  docu- 
ment been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by  all  levels  of  command  in 
the  field,  the  situation  would  have  been  changed  radically  for  the 
better.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  execution  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  the  memorandum  was  spotty.  In  too  many  cases  American 
officers  were  more  sympathetic  to  the  Germans  than  with  the  Jews 
and  they  searched  for  loopholes  in  this  official  document  in  order 
to  justify  their  actions.  For  example,  in  paragraph  "c"  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  requisitioning  German  houses,  grounds 
and  other  facilities  useful  to  displaced  persons,  there  is  the  clause 
"except  as  limited  by  essential  considerations  of  practical  admin- 
istration." Those  officers  who  did  not  wish  to  requisition  German 
property  for  the  benefit  of  displaced  persons  fell  back  upon  this 
clause.  Similarly  in  too  many  cases  American  officers  declined  to 
give  priority  to  displaced  persons  over  the  Germans  with  regard  to 
employment  by  the  occupational  forces.  The  ready  excuse  could 
easily  be  that  the  displaced  persons  did  not  have  the  skills  needed, 
while  the  Germans  did. 

However,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  displaced  persons  camps  as  a 
result  of  this  memorandum.  For  now  the  officers  in  the  field  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  General  Eisenhower  himself  was  concerned 
about  this  problem. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEEN 


Another  Field  Trip  of  DP  Camps 


just  at  this  hectic  time  an  interlude  occurred  in  the  form  of 
a  two  day  visit  to  Paris.  I  was  ordered  back  to  my  former  post  in 
order  to  receive  a  British  decoration,  membership  in  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  Having  left  Paris  the  month  before  in  a  hurry 
in  order  to  take  up  my  duties  in  Germany,  I  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pack  my  belongings  and  to  send  a  good  part  of  them 
back  to  my  father's  home  in  Baltimore.  During  this  brief  stay  of 
mine  in  the  French  capital  Isaac  Gruenbaum  and  Hanan  Jacobi, 
both  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  came  to  confer  with  me 
about  the  problems  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  to  ascertain 
how  the  Jewish  Agency  could  be  of  help.  Miss  Beracha  Habas, 
correspondent  for  the  Palestinian  Davar,  interviewed  me  at  length 
and  shortly  afterwards  her  newspaper,  one  of  the  widely  read  news- 
papers among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  carried  a  full  page  report  of 
the  interview. 

My  second  inspection  tour  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  centers, 
planned  to  cover  the  northern  sector  of  the  western  military  dis- 
trict, took  some  three  days,  beginning  on  September  24,  1945.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  American  military  zone,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Seventh  Army,  contained  no  large  Jewish  displaced 
persons  camps  and,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  American 
zone,  there  were  few  Jewish  DPs.  In  addition,  this  area  presented 
problems  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  displaced  persons 
in  Bavaria  because,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  northern  section  they 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  cities  and  towns.  The  only  excep- 
tions were  the  training  farm  at  Geringshof  and  the  small  assembly 
center  at  Wetzlar.  In  comparison  to  the  conditions  which  I  had  seen 
on  my  first  extensive  field  trip,  the  situation  in  this  area  was  com- 
paratively good,  with  the  one  exception  of  Bad  Nauheim. 

134 
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The  problems  in  this  area  were,  on  the  whole,  minor  ones  that 
called  for  a  quick  and  easy  solution.  The  first  stop  on  this  tour  was 
the  city  of  Fulda  where  I  met  with  Lt.  Julius  Finkelstein,  the  mili- 
tary government  welfare  officer  for  the  area,  and  with  Herr  Max 
Gerson  of  the  local  Jewish  community.  Of  approximately  1,400 
Jews  who  had  lived  in  the  city  before  the  war,  only  thirteen  had 
returned  from  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  Together  with  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  Jews  who  had  come  out  of  the  concentration 
camps,  the  Jewish  population  of  Fulda  now  numbered  about  ninety, 
with  no  children  among  them,  the  age  level  being  between  twenty 
and  forty.  Of  these  Jews,  some  twenty-five  wished  to  remain,  mostly 
those  married  to  non-Jews.  The  others  wanted  to  emigrate,  the 
majority  to  Palestine  and  the  others  to  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  Switzerland,  where  they  had  relatives. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  after  their  return  from  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  these  Jews  had  received  tickets  for  double  rations, 
thereafter  the  same  ration  tickets  as  the  Germans  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  received  a  weekly  supplement  from  the  local  UNRRA 
team.  They  were  given  tickets  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  but  no 
clothing  was  available,  although  there  had  been  one  small  distribu- 
tion of  clothing  from  the  local  municipal  welfare  office.  I  was 
informed  that  the  UNRRA  team  had  just  received  another  ship- 
ment of  clothing,  a  part  of  which  would  be  distributed  among  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons.  The  same  held  true  for  a  shipment  of  fuel 
which  had  just  arrived.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Jews  were  in 
great  need  of  all  kinds  of  clothing,  particularly  overcoats  and  shoes. 
Some  of  the  Jews  were  working  for  the  American  military  forces 
in  the  area.  The  town  synagogue  having  been  razed  by  the  Nazis, 
the  Jews  had  established  a  new  place  of  worship  in  the  Jewish 
school.  I  suggested  that  a  democratically  selected  committee  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Fulda  and  in 
the  neighboring  smaller  areas.  Herr  Gerson  agreed  to  carry  out  this 
idea  with  the  assistance  of  Lt.  Finkelstein. 

A  short  distance  from  Fulda,  near  the  village  of  Geringshof,  a 
most  unusual  displaced  persons  center  was  to  be  seen.  In  essence 
it  was  a  kibbutz,  the  kind  of  cooperative  farm  characteristic  of 
Jewish  pioneering  efforts  in  the  modern  settlement  of  Israel.  This 
farm,  before  the  days  of  Hitler,  had  been  the  property  of  the  Miz- 
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rachi,  the  religious  Zionist  group,  and  now  had  been  restored  to 
Jewish  ownership.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  some  eighty 
young  Jewish  displaced  persons  living  and  working  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  them  were  of  Polish  origin,  although  a  few  were  of  Lith- 
uanian and  German  origin.  With  the  exception  of  two  men  of 
forty-five  and  two  boys  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  the  group  ranged 
in  age  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  and  wished  to  settle  as  a 
unit  in  Palestine,  where  they  hoped  to  establish  a  colony  of  their 
own. 

Parenthetically,  it  can  be  noted  that  this  hope  was  fulfilled  and 
today  this  group,  in  its  entirety,  operates  a  co-operative  colony  in 
Israel  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  colony  did  on  its  German 
farm— Kibbutz  Buchenwald,  called  by  this  name  because  these  young 
men  and  women  had  all  come  from  the  infamous  Buchenwald  con- 
centration camp.  The  farm  at  Geringshof  consisted  of  three  hundred 
morgen  of  land  with  one  large  residential  structure  and  several 
farm  buildings  and  stables,  with  cows,  horses,  pigs,  chickens,  rabbits 
and  fields  growing  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  housing  con- 
ditions were  comparatively  adequate,  the  farm  having  a  maximum 
capacity  of  eighty  persons,  with  four  to  eight  people  living  in  one 
room,  the  furniture  including  double-deck  beds  and  straw  mat- 
tresses. Food  and  medical  supplies  were  sufficient.  In  case  of  need 
a  doctor  was  called  from  the  city  of  Fulda.  All  of  the  people 
worked,  each  person  having  his  assigned  schedule  of  work  either 
on  the  land,  in  the  stables,  kitchens,  tailor  shop  or  administration. 
An  elected  committee  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  little  colony,  as- 
sisted by  Lt.  Finkelstein.  A  radio  provided  recreation  and  the  educa- 
tional program  included  English  and  Hebrew  courses  conducted  by 
members  of  the  group  in  the  evenings.  A  small  library  offered 
opportunity  for  reading  and  self-education.  Religious  services  were 
conducted  on  the  Sabbath  and  holidays.  The  morale  here  was 
higher  than  anywhere  else  among  Jews  in  Germany— I  was  set  back 
in  surprise  when,  touring  the  farm,  my  ears  were  struck  by  the 
strange  sound  of  Jews  singing,  while  working  in  the  fields. 

The  needs  of  the  group  were  few.  Additional  clothing  was 
required,  particularly  warm  clothing  for  the  approaching  winter 
season,  including  coats,  underwear,  socks  and  shoes.  The  main  house 
needed    some    repairs,    additional    washing   facilities   and    latrines, 
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glass  for  the  repair  of  broken  windows,  tar  paper,  paint  and  white- 
wash. Stoves  and  fuel  would  be  required  for  the  winter  and  in  my 
report  to  General  Eisenhower  later  I  recommended  that  the  Seventh 
Army  supply  these  items  from  a  large  stock  of  German  stoves  it 
had  on  hand.  Much  of  the  farm  labor  was  being  done  in  a  primitive 
way  because  of  the  lack  of  agricultural  machinery  and  my  recom- 
mendations included  the  requisitioning  of  such  machinery  from 
German  farms,  particularly  from  those  belonging  to  war  criminals 
and  other  notorious  Nazis,  whose  farms  were  lying  idle. 

Shortly  before  my  visit  to  Kibbutz  Buchenwald,  the  group,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lt.  Finkelstein,  had  opened  a  branch  assembly 
center  at  the  nearby  village  of  Gersfeld  with  forty  residents,  includ- 
ing two  leaders  appointed  by  the  committee  at  Geringshof.  The 
capacity  at  the  Gersfeld  center  was  eighty-five,  but  since  there 
was  no  farming  land  at  the  Gersfeld  center,  it  was  planned  to 
establish  an  industrial  school  and  center  there,  with  instruction 
in  electricity,  radio,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  etc.  However,  additional 
instructors  and  material  were  needed  for  this  new  effort. 

Kibbutz  Buchenwald  stood  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  displaced  persons.  This  type 
of  assembly  center  was  by  far  the  most  satisfying  from  every  point 
of  view.  Certainly  the  morale  of  the  people  was  the  best  seen  in 
any  similar  center.  The  fact  that  every  single  resident  participated 
in  the  work  program  contributed  greatly  to  their  speedy  physical, 
psychical  and  spiritual  rehabilitation.  A  natural  consequence  was 
the  fact  that  problems  of  discipline  were  non-existent.  Not  only  was 
their  work  helping  to  fill  their  present  requirements,  particularly 
with  regard  to  fresh  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains,  but  they  were 
successfully  preparing  for  their  future,  the  kind  of  future  they 
greatly  desired,  life  in  a  cooperative  colony  in  Palestine. 

Actually,  the  men  and  women  whom  I  visited  at  Kibbutz  Buchen- 
wald were  not  the  first  ones  to  live  at  the  farm  after  the  conquest 
of  Germany.  The  first  group  of  eighty  had  departed  for  Palestine 
during  August.  It  was  natural  for  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine 
to  issue  the  first  immigration  certificates  to  such  people  as  were 
ready  to  step  into  the  economy  of  Palestine  as  soon  as  they  would 
disembark  from  their  ship  at  Haifa.  They  would  need  no  period 
of  adjustment  or  training.  The  unhappy  fact  was  that  this  was  the 
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only  project  of  its  type  at  the  time  in  all  the  American  zone  of 
Germany.  My  report  strongly  recommended  the  organization  of 
similar  training  farms.  I  was  certain  that  there  would  be  more 
than  enough  applicants  for  such  training  farms  from  among  the 
Jews  in  the  crowded  displaced  persons  camps.  I  asked  also  that 
additional  teams  of  agricultural  experts  be  called  forward  from 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  such  training  farms.  I  pointed  out  also  that  the 
Mizrachi  organization  of  Germany  had  possessed  still  another  such 
training  farm  before  the  war,  located  at  Rodges,  near  Fulda.  This 
farm  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  and  was  still  in  German 
possession.  Certainly  it  should  have  been  immediately  seized  for  the 
purpose  of  another  training  farm  for  Jewish  displaced  persons. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  this  recommendation. 

From  Kibbutz  Buchenwald  and  Fulda,  I  drove  to  the  city  of 
Kassel,  a  most  devastated  city.  The  many  Allied  aerial  bombings 
of  this  industrial  center  had  reduced  the  entire  central  portion  of 
the  city  to  ruins.  Unfortunately,  I  arrived  in  the  city  after  dark. 
The  streets  were  not  illuminated.  Each  city  block  looked  exactly 
the  same  as  any  other  city  block— a  heap  of  ruins  and  rubble.  Trying 
to  get  to  the  American  military  headquarters  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city  was  a  herculean  task.  We  drove  up  and  down  the  deserted 
streets,  back  and  forth  across  the  city,  the  moon  casting  eerie 
shadows  through  the  ruins.  For  over  an  hour  this  wandering  con- 
tinued and  I  felt  like  a  mouse  in  a  maze  until,  quite  accidently, 
the  castle  of  Wilhelm  I  of  Hesse,  which  served  as  the  American 
military  headquarters,  loomed  into  view. 

Dr.  Goldstein  and  Miss  Bloch,  JDC  workers  in  this  area,  as- 
sisted me  in  securing  information  about  the  Jews  in  Kassel  and 
in  the  neighboring  villages  of  Eschwege,  Fritzlar  and  Zeidenheim. 
We  met  with  Major  Richard  Bard,  commanding  officer  of  the  local 
military  government  detachment,  with  Captain  Austin  Clifford, 
the  DP  officer,  and  with  Herr  Max  Speyer,  appointed  by  the  Ger- 
man mayor  of  the  city  to  be  in  charge  of  Jewish  affairs. 

The  thinking  of  Major  Bard  and  Captain  Clifford  served  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  officers  in  the  field  did  not  under- 
stand many  of  the  directives  and  policies  of  General  Eisenhower. 
The  official  policy  of  General  Eisenhower,  was  that  Jewish  DPs 
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should  be  grouped  together  in  camps  by  themselves  where  they 
would  be  able  to  receive  special  preferential  treatment  needed 
because  of  the  long  years  of  their  suffering  under  the  Germans. 
Needless  to  say,  the  idea  behind  this  expressed  policy  was  to  benefit 
the  Jews  in  their  serious  plight.  The  aim  of  this  directive  was,  first 
of  all,  to  remove  the  Jews  from  the  displaced  persons  camps  where 
they  had  been  originally  placed  together  with  Poles,  Yugoslavs  and 
other  peoples,  many  of  whom  were  anti-Semitic.  Secondly,  since 
all  the  Jews  had  suffered  terribly  under  the  Nazis,  far  more  than 
any  other  peoples,  the  problems  of  rehabilitating  them  were  the 
same  and  logically  dictated  that  they  be  grouped  together  in  the 
same  camps  for  special  treatment. 

This  well-intentioned  policy  was  frequently  misinterpreted  and 
distorted  by  officers  in  the  lower  echelons.  Major  Bard,  for  example, 
told  me  that  there  were  a  number  of  displaced  persons  in  the  city  of 
Kassel  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  nearby  displaced  persons 
camps  and,  therefore,  he  had  ordered  that  they  receive  tickets  for 
extra  rations.  However,  he  informed  me  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be 
able  to  evacuate  these  Jews  to  camps  and  if  they  refused  to  go,  he 
would  then  deprive  them  of  their  extra  rations!  In  other  words, 
he  interpreted  General  Eisenhower's  policy  to  mean  that  preferential 
treatment  would  be  shown  only  to  such  Jews  as  lived  in  displaced 
persons  camps— an  interpretation  not  at  all  intended  by  the  original 
policy.  I  was  quick  to  explain  the  directive  to  Major  Bard  and  to 
read  to  him  the  specifically  worded  memorandum  issued  by  head- 
quarters during  the  previous  week  explaining  that  there  was  to  be 
no  forced  evacuation  of  Jews  to  displaced  persons  camps  from 
German  cities  and  towns  and  that  Jewish  DPs,  wherever  they 
happened  to  live,  were  supposed  to  received  preferential  treatment. 

Similarly,  Captain  Clifford  was  under  the  impression  that  dis- 
placed persons  must  perforce  be  made  to  live  in  camps.  I  clarified 
the  matter  for  him,  but  I  realized  that  something  further  must  be 
done  to  make  this  entire  policy  clear  to  all  the  officers  in  the  field. 
This  example  showed  how  good  policies  originating  with  the  best 
of  intention  from  headquarters  could  become  ineffectual  and  even 
harmful  in  their  execution  in  the  field. 

Herr  Max  Speyer  had  one  of  those  lengthy  and  impressive  titles 
that  the  Germans  love  so  well.  He  was  the  "Haupt-Referent  von 
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Spezial-Referat  Fur  Judische  Angelegenheiten  der  Stadt-Kassel"— 
all  of  which  meant  simply  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
burgomeister  to  be  the  municipal  official  in  charge  of  Jewish  affairs. 
Married  to  a  non-Jewess,  he  was  able  to  live  in  Kassel  all  through 
the  Nazi  regime  and  through  the  war  except  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  in  1938,  when  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Buchenwald.  Pre- 
viously, I  had  been  informed  by  the  JDC  people  that  a  certain 
Herr  Von  Wittels  was  working  with  Speyer  in  the  municipal  depart- 
ment for  Jewish  affairs.  Von  Wittels,  a  half- Jew,  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  shady  character,  the  accusation  being  made  that  he  had  taken 
money  from  Hungarian  Jewesses,  formerly  resident  in  Kassel,  whence 
they  had  come  from  the  concentration  camps  after  their  liberation, 
before  permitting  these  women  to  receive  transportation  back  to 
Hungary.  Speyer  denied  that  Von  Wittels  worked  for  him. 

The  large  Jewish  community  that  had  lived  in  Kassel  before 
the  war  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  100  German  Jews,  thirty- 
two  of  them  having  returned  from  concentration  camps,  the  rest 
having  been  permitted  to  remain  in  Kassel,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, because  of  their  having  been  married  to  non-Jews.  Some  of 
the  Jews  were  employed  by  the  United  States  forces,  others  by  the 
municipality  and  several  operated  tailor  shops.  Double-ration  tickets 
were  received  by  those  who  had  returned  from  concentration  camps, 
good  only  for  the  first  four  weeks  after  their  return.  Since  that 
time  they  had  been  granted  only  the  normal  ration  cards  given 
to  Germans.  For  the  first  time  being,  the  Jews  in  Kassel  had 
enough  clothing  and  shoes,  the  municipality  having  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  these  items.  The  main  problems  concerned  the  lack 
of  housing  and  furniture.  Major  Bard  and  the  German  mayor 
agreed  that  they  would,  during  that  very  week,  evacuate  a  number 
of  Nazis  from  their  dwellings  and  offer  such  housing  for  Jewish 
displaced  persons.  Major  Bard  also  promised  to  investigate  Von 
Wittels. 

Herr  Speyer  called  to  my  attention  the  case  of  a  thirteen-year 
old  boy,  one  Herbert  Speyer,  not  related  to  the  official.  This 
youngster  was  an  orphan  in  Kassel,  his  family  having  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out  in  the  concentration  camps.  The  only  relatives 
he  had  in  the  world  were  in  Palestine  and  he  was  anxious  to  aro 
there.  Later  I  called  this  case  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of 
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the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  so  that  a  Youth  Aliyah  immigra- 
tion certificate  for  Palestine  was  secured  for  him. 

Some  500  Hungarian  Jewesses,  liberated  from  a  nearby  con- 
centration camp,  had  been  placed  by  the  American  military  govern- 
ment officials  of  Kassel  in  a  number  of  homes  in  three  neighboring 
villages,  Eschwege,  Zeidenheim  and  Fritzlar.  Their  housing  and 
food  conditions  were  adequate.  Most  of  these  women,  about  425, 
had  expressed  the  desire  to  return  to  Hungary  in  the  hope  of  finding 
other  members  of  their  families.  Some  eighty-one  wished  to  leave 
for  Palestine,  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  very  week 
that  I  made  the  tour  of  this  area,  the  425  women  who  had  expressed 
their  wish  for  return  to  their  native  land  were  supposed  to  leave 
for  Hungary,  but  the  transport  had  been  postponed.  In  the  mean- 
while, they  lacked  winter  clothing,  shoes  and  stockings.  A  sample 
of  frustrating  military  red  tape  cropped  up  in  the  requisitioning  by 
Captain  Clifford  of  300  pairs  of  women's  shoes  from  the  American 
Army  depot  at  Darmstadt  with  the  reply  coming  back  that  the 
requisition  was  too  small  for  the  depot  to  handle! 

On  my  way  to  Marburg,  my  next  area  of  inspection,  I  stopped 
for  lunch  at  Bad  Wildungen,  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry Division,  where  I  called  on  Chaplain  Ernest  Lorge,  the 
rabbi  with  the  division  and  on  Chaplain  Abraham  Blinder,  the 
Jewish  chaplain  with  the  headquarters  of  the  XXIII  Corps,  sta- 
tioned in  the  same  town.  At  Marburg  I  met  with  Major  Paul  W. 
Keith,  the  public  welfare  officer,  and  Lt.  Ijams,  the  displaced  per- 
sons officer.  Because  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  charge  of  the 
displaced  persons  program  in  Marburg  were  devoted  to  their  task 
and  sincerely  interested  in  assisting  the  displaced  persons,  the  situa- 
tion in  Marburg  was  good.  There  were  thirty-seven  German  Jews 
in  Marburg  itself  with  about  100  additional  Jews  in  the  vicinity, 
including  widows  and  children. 

All  the  adults  were  employed  by  the  American  military  govern- 
ment unit.  Housing  conditions  were  satisfactory  and  the  food  ration 
was  the  DP  standard,  over  2,000  calories,  but  the  people  complained 
that  the  diet  was  inadequate.  Fortunately,  all  of  those  employed  by 
the  Americans  could  eat  at  the  army  messes  as  civilian  employees. 
Similarly,  the  civilian  supply  officer  of  the  American  military  unit 
had  distributed  clothing  among  them.  In  Marburg  too  the  com- 
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manding  officer  was  under  the  impression  that  headquarters  policy 
insisted  that  all  non-German  Jews  must  go  into  displaced  persons 
camps  and  that  none  were  allowed  to  remain  in  any  German  cities. 
Again,  I  had  to  give  the  official  interpretation  of  headquarters 
policy. 

Marburg  offered  an  example  of  a  situation  which  occurred 
time  and  again— wherever  there  were  Jewish  officers  or  enlisted 
men  near  a  Jewish  displaced  persons  center,  these  American  Jewish 
soldiers  always  did  their  utmost  to  bring  every  kind  of  assistance  to 
their  less  fortunate  fellow- Jews. 

At  Giessen,  my  next  stop,  I  learned  that  in  three  large  camps 
near  the  town,  whose  residents  were  mostly  non- Jewish  Poles,  there 
were  nine  Polish  Jews,  one  a  doctor  working  for  the  UNRRA  team. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  cany  out  General  Eisenhower's  directive 
that  all  Jews  resident  in  displaced  persons  camps  where  the  popula- 
tion was  a  mixed  one  be  moved  to  all-Jewish  DP  camps.  Sergeant 
Max  Zackman,  working  in  the  DP  office  of  the  military  unit  in 
Giessen,  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  that  there  were  other  Jews 
in  the  three  camps  as  well,  but  that  they  were  concealing  their 
Jewish  identity  because  of  their  fear  of  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
Poles  and  Baits  in  the  camps.  I  conferred  with  the  American  com- 
manding officer  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  evidently  he  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  General  Eisenhower  had  issued  an  order 
some  time  ago  concerning  the  transfer  of  Jewish  displaced  persons 
from  general  camps  to  Jewish  camps.  He  quickly  agreed  that  he 
should  carry  out  General  Eisenhower's  order  immediately  and  the 
nine  Jews  would  be  transferred  either  to  Zeilsheim  or  Stuttgart. 

In  the  town  of  Giessen  itself,  Dr.  Eric  Schmidt,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  Nazi  persecution  because  he  was  only  half- Jewish,  in- 
formed me  that  in  1942  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  the  town, 
380  Jews,  had  been  deported  to  concentration  camps.  Of  them 
exactly  three  had  returned.  In  addition  there  had  been  fourteen 
Jews  in  the  town  who  had  married  non- Jewesses.  Of  these  twelve 
had  come  back,  so  that  the  total  Jewish  population  of  Giessen  was 
fifteen.  The  returning  Jews  had  been  examined  medically  and  were 
in  good  health,  although  suffering  from  malnutrition.  They  were 
receiving  double  rations  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  equivalent  of 
2,000  calories,   still  a  totally  inadequate   amount  for  them,  par- 
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ticularly  since  the  majority  of  them  were  aged.  One  of  the  returned 
Jews  was  now  the  school  superintendent  for  the  town;  another  was 
working  for  the  police.  Those  who  were  not  employed  were  receiv- 
ing a  subsistence  allocation  from  the  office  of  the  town  mayor.  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  the  official  representative  of  this  small  Jewish  com- 
munity vis-a-vis  the  American  military  government  and  the  office 
of  the  burgomeister. 

There  were  no  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  the  DP  camps  near 
the  town  of  Wetzlar.  An  American  Jewish  soldier,  himself  born  in 
Germany,  Sergeant  Gottfred  Neuberger,  working  in  the  office  of 
displaced  persons  of  the  American  military  government  unit  in  the 
town,  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Colonel 
E.  M.  Lee,  transferred  some  twenty-four  Polish  Jews  who  had  been 
in  the  DP  camps  near  Wetzlar  to  a  house  in  the  town  itself.  This 
small  Jewish  group  included  eighteen  people  in  their  twenties,  a 
fourteen-year  old  boy  with  his  seventeen-year  old  sister,  two  sixteen- 
year  old  girls  and  a  forty-five  year  old  man  who  was  acting  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  house.  Before  Hitler  there  had  been  100 
Jews  in  the  town  itself  and  300  in  the  kreise.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  exactly  four  survivors,  all  of  them  married  to  non-Jews. 

Sergeant  Neuberger  exercised  considerable  initiative  in  some- 
how arranging  for  kosher  meat  to  be  sent  to  him  regularly  from 
England.  Thus  the  food  situation  for  the  handful  of  Jews  in  Wetzlar 
was  exceptionally  good.  In  addition  to  the  2,500  calories  which  all 
persecutees  were  supposed  to  get— but  which  they  did  not  get  every- 
where—these people  received  kosher  meat  as  well.  Their  housing 
was  good  and  their  clothing  was  adequate.  The  house  in  which 
they  were  quartered  was  a  former  Nazi  rowing  club  and  it  had  a 
maximum  capacity  of  thirty  people,  boasting  of  good  sanitation  and 
showers.  The  doctor  in  the  employ  of  the  municipal  government 
was  responsible  for  their  medical  attention.  Religious  services  were 
held  in  the  300  year  old  restored  town  synagogue  on  Friday  even- 
ings and  Saturday  mornings  with  an  additional  service  held  in  the 
house  itself  on  Sunday  morning.  Classes  in  Jewish  subjects  were  led 
every  Saturday  afternoon  by  Sergeant  Neuberger,  with  an  English 
course  during  the  week  offered  by  an  instructor  paid  by  the  town 
government.  A  well  planned  work  program  was  getting  under  way. 
The  displaced  persons  were  to  be  assigned  to  various  mechanics 
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and  tradesmen  in  the  town  as  apprentices  in  order  to  learn  a  trade. 
All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  wished  to  go  to  Palestine.  Sergeant 
Neuberger  was  one  of  the  many  unsung  heroes  of  that  period, 
acting  as  he  did,  as  big  brother,  father  and  protector  to  his  small 
group  who  without  him  would  have  been  lost.  The  entire  group 
had  gone  through  the  torments  of  the  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp  and,  upon  liberation,  had  been  brought  to  Giessen  by  Amer- 
ican Army  Chaplain  Herschel  Schacter. 

There  were  fourteen  Jewish  cemeteries  in  the  small  area  around 
Wetzlar,  attesting  to  the  old  age  of  the  Jewish  community.  It  was 
sad  to  contemplate  that  Jews  had  lived  in  this  town  for  800  years 
and  that  now  the  history  of  the  Wetzlar  Jewish  community  had 
come  to  a  terrible  end. 

The  only  requests  made  of  my  by  the  Jews  in  Wetzlar  were, 
first  of  all,  for  help  in  leaving  Germany  as  quickly  as  possible— a 
universal  request  among  Jewish  displaced  persons— and  for  books, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  blankets. 

My  last  stop  on  this  inspection  tour  was  at  Bad  Nauheim,  an 
attractive  town  that  had  escaped  any  kind  of  destruction  whatso- 
ever. The  sixty  Jews  in  the  town  had  elected  an  executive  committee 
of  four  to  represent  them.  A  Dr.  Kellemann  served  as  chairman.  I 
met  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Laib  Zhitlowski,  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  Of  the  sixty  Jews  living  in  Bad  Nauheim, 
approximately  fifty  were  Polish  Jews;  the  remaining  ten  were 
Rumanian,  Hungarian  and  German.  Of  the  original  pre-Hitler 
Jewish  population  in  the  town  of  600,  only  one  Jewish  family 
had  returned  from  the  concentration  camp  at  Theresienstadt.  Of 
course,  all  the  Jews  in  the  town  were  "graduates"  of  the  various 
German  concentration  camps.  There  were  five  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  thirty  people  under  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
the  others  ranging  between  thirty  and  forty-five  except  for  one 
man  of  sixty-two.  Almost  all  of  them  wished  to  leave  Germany  for 
Palestine. 

The  Jews  lived  in  houses  in  the  town  and  a  number  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  American  Army,  receiving  not  only  their 
salaries  but  also  their  food  at  the  military  messes.  For  two  months 
after  these  Jews  had  come  from  the  concentration  camps  to  live  in 
Bad  Nauheim  they  had  received  extra  rations,  but  this  had  now 
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stopped  because  of  a  supposed  memorandum  from  Frankfurt  stat- 
ing that  all  returnees  from  concentration  camps  were  to  receive 
extra  rations  for  three  months  only.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
municipal  labor  office  had  issued  the  threatening  statement  that 
unless  the  Jewish  DPs  engaged  in  work  of  some  kind,  even  the 
ration  cards  they  were  presently  holding  would  be  revoked  and 
no  new  ones  would  be  issued.  While  some  of  the  Jews  were  em- 
ployed by  the  American  military  forces  in  the  town,  others  were  not 
in  physical  condition  to  work.  The  result  was  that  many  Jews  who 
were  not  working  were  receiving  a  ration  card  entitling  them  to 
only  1,100  calories  per  day  when  the  minimum  they  should  have 
been  getting  was  2,500  calories. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  set  forth  their  request 
for  the  assignment  to  them  of  one  of  the  many  resort  hotels  in  the 
town  as  a  shelter  and  center  for  the  Jewish  community,  the  build- 
ing to  contain  also  the  offices  of  the  Jewish  community  and  a 
communal  kitchen.  The  various  rooms  in  the  town  where  the 
Jewish  survivors  had  been  scattered  were  not  of  the  best,  could 
not  be  heated  and  made  it  inefficient  if  not  impossible  to  render 
effective  welfare  service  to  them.  There  were  three  large  properties 
in  the  town  that  had  been  owned  before  the  war  by  the  Jewish 
community  of  Frankfurt,  properties  used  at  that  time  as  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  aged  men  and  a  home  for  aged  women.  These 
three  buildings  were  now  being  occupied  by  American  troops.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  private  homes  that  had  been  owned  by 
Jews  who  had  been  deported  by  the  Nazis  to  the  death  camps  and 
all  of  these  private  homes  were  now  being  occupied  by  Germans, 
usually  those  who  had  been  the  best  Nazis  and  who  had  received 
the  Jewish-owned  houses  as  a  reward  for  their  devotion  to  Hitler. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  was  that  according  to  the  general 
requisitioning  procedure,  when  American  troops  occupied  a  Ger- 
man building,  the  owners  of  the  building  were  reimbursed  by  the 
local  German  government.  Here  at  Bad  Nauheim  where  the  Amer- 
ican troops  were  occupying  buildings  owned  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Frankfurt,  the  town  government  of  Bad  Nauheim  was 
paying  the  rental  for  these  three  buildings  to  the  town  government 
itself,  as  supposed  owner  of  these  properties,  since  the  town  govern- 
ment had  seized  these  Jewish  properties  during  the  days  of  Nazism! 
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Of  course,  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Bad  Nauheim 
wondered  why  the  Americans  could  not  see  through  this  little  game 
and  have  the  town  government  pay  the  rental  for  these  buildings 
either  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Frankfurt  or  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Bad  Nauheim. 

In  addition  to  the  bad  housing  situation  and  the  shortage  of 
food,  the  displaced  Jewish  persons  in  this  town  required  clothing 
and  shoes.  In  addition,  when  they  needed  medical  attention,  they 
had  to  go  to  the  local  German  doctors  and  pay  for  the  treatment, 
which  most  of  them  could  not  afford.  The  same  held  true  for  the 
purchase  of  medicines  and  for  dental  treatment,  needed  most 
urgently  by  almost  all  displaced  persons.  With  the  help  of  Chaplain 
Blinder,  a  local  synagogue  had  been  restored  and  regular  religious 
services  were  being  held. 

Dr.  Kellemann  and  Mr.  Zhitlowski  accompanied  me  to  the 
office  of  the  burgomeister,  a  pompous,  autocratic  and  sly  individual, 
determined  to  cooperate  as  little  as  possible  with  the  Americans 
and,  certainly  not  at  all  with  the  Jews,  yet  without  getting  himself 
into  difficulties  with  the  occupational  authorities.  I  presented  the 
various  complaints  and  requests  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  to 
the  German  mayor  and  his  answers  were  in  every  instance  evasive. 
He  claimed  that  the  Landesrat  at  Friedberg  had  issued  orders 
based,  it  said,  upon  a  directive  from  the  Lande setter ungsamt  of 
Frankfurt  that  Jews  should  get  extra  rations  for  three  months  or 
double  rations  for  two  months  and  that  thereafter  they  were  to 
receive  the  same  ration  cards  as  the  Germans.  When  I  confronted 
him  with  the  various  policies  and  orders  of  General  Eisenhower, 
he  obsequiously  replied  that,  of  course,  he  would  honor  every  wish 
of  General  Eisenhower,  but  before  he  could  do  anything  about  the 
situation  he  would  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Landesrat.  Mean- 
while he  would  order  no  extra  ration  cards  for  the  displaced 
persons. 

He  also  said  he  could  make  no  promise  with  regard  to  the 
requisitioning  of  a  hotel  as  a  Jewish  center  and  shelter.  He  argued 
that  he  would  first  have  to  consult  the  Wohnungsamt  to  see  whether 
the  present  German  residents  of  the  hotel  could  be  lodged  else- 
where. When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  they  could  be  placed 
in  the  present  scattered  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Jewish  dis- 
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placed  persons,  he  fawningly  assured  us  that  he  would  look  into 
the  matter  most  carefully.  If  and  when  the  hotel  could  be  requisi- 
tioned, he  went  on  to  say,  he  would  ask  his  city  council  to  provide 
the  necessary  furniture.  But,  he  explained  apologetically  and  with 
patent  insincerity,  the  housing  office  of  the  town  government  must 
first  approve  the  moving  of  the  German  residents  of  the  hotel  in 
question  into  the  Jewish  dwellings  and  the  requisitioning  of  the 
hotel  itself  for  a  Jewish  assembly  center.  He  did  make  one  definite 
promise— to  distribute  clothing  among  the  displaced  persons.  Al- 
together the  interview  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  and  indicated 
that  already,  even  before  a  half  year  had  passed  since  the  surrender 
of  Germany,  German  officials  were  as  German  as  ever  and  Nazism. 
although  not  overt,  was  far  from  being  dead. 

My  second  report  on  conditions  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
the  American  zone  was  submitted  to  General  Smith  and  General 
Eisenhower  on  September  27,  1945.  In  addition  to  a  detailed 
description  of  the  conditions  in  the  German  towns  and  Jewish 
assembly  centers  in  the  northern  sector  of  the  American  zone,  the 
report  recommended  the  kind  of  agricultural  cooperative  typified 
by  the  farm  at  Geringshof.  The  report  concluded  with  certain  gen- 
eral observations  and  recommendations:  the  need  for  clarification 
of  USFET  policy  for  military  government  officers  and  local  Ger- 
man officials  with  regard  to  displaced  persons  resident  in  German 
communities,  including  German  Jews  returned  from  concentration 
camps,  such  clarification  to  be  along  these  two  lines: 

"a.  Displaced  persons  in  towns,  including  ex-enemy  nationals 
persecuted  because  of  their  race,  religion  or  activities  in  favor  of 
the  United  Nations,  will,  in  all  respects,  including  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  be  accoorded  the  preferential  treatment  given 
displaced  persons  with  the  understanding  to  be  that  such  people 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  displaced  persons  camps.  As  regards  food 
rations  tickets,  no  time  limit  is  to  be  set  for  the  preferred  status  to 
be  accorded  displaced  persons. 

"b.  There  shall  be  no  forced  evacuation  of  displaced  persons 
into  the  displaced  persons  camps,  for  although  headquarters  had 
sent  such  an  instruction  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  and 
Seventh  Armies  on  September  18,  such  information  has  not  vet 
percolated  down  to  the  lower  echelons  of  military  government." 
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A  further  recommendation  asked  that  larger  supplies  of  clothing 
and  shoes,  particularly  of  winter  garments,  be  stocked  in  more 
American  Army  depots  and  depot  commanders  should  be  instructed 
that  they  must  honor  requisitions  from  military  government  officers 
for  any  reasonable  amount. 

The  entire  question  of  special  rations  for  persons  persecuted 
by  the  Nazi  regime  was  finally  dealt  with  in  an  order  issued  by 
command  of  General  Eisenhower  on  October  15,  1945.  This  order 
first  established  the  fact  that  a  special  ration  was  established  for 
those  persons  persecuted  by  the  Nazi  regime  by  reason  of  resistance 
to  that  regime  and  for  racial,  political  or  religious  reasons.  The 
basis  for  determining  which  persons  would  be  entitled  to  the  special 
rations  would  be  whether  they  had  been  confined  in  a  German 
concentration  camp  or,  if  not,  whether  they  could  satisfy  the 
military  government  authorities  that  they  had  been  persecuted  for 
racial,  religious  or  political  reasons  or  for  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
dictatorship.  Such  people  were  divided  into  three  categories:  if 
they  were  living  in  a  displaced  persons  camp,  they  would  receive 
a  food  ration  of  2,500  calories  per  person  per  day,  the  increase  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  adding  of  two  ounces  of  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  potatoes  per  person  per  day  to  the  authorized  standard 
ration;  those  persons  living  within  approved  centers  other  than  the 
displaced  persons  camps  would  receive  a  ration  of  2,300  calories  per 
day;  those  persons  who  were  residing  outside  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons camps  or  other  approved  centers  and  who  were  dependent 
upon  a  ration  card— in  other  words,  those  displaced  persons  living 
in  German  cities  and  towns— would  receive  a  ration  card  one  cate- 
gory higher  than  the  German  ration  which  would  otherwise  be 
authorized  for  their  particular  labor  category. 

Again,  the  submission  of  this  second  report  was  accomplished 
during  a  long  personal  interview  with  General  Smith  and  was 
followed  by  lengthy  conferences  with  General  Adcock  and  General 
Mickelson.  Miss  Bradford,  the  UNRRA  representative  in  the  office 
of  the  Combined  Displaced  Persons  Executive,  met  with  me  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  regard  to  UNRRA  responsibilities  and 
also  to  reach  a  decision  on  the  application  of  two  Jewish  organiza- 
tions for  entering  Germany  to  work  in  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
camps:   the  ORT  and  the  Vaad  Hatzalah.  UNRRA  was  charged 
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with  the  responsibility  for  deciding  which  welfare  organization  could 
send  workers  and  investigators  to  the  displaced  persons  camps  in 
Germany.  Miss  Bradford  usually  consulted  me  about  applications 
from  any  Jewish  organizations.  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  interviewed  me  at  length  for  another  in  his  series  of  stories 
on  conditions  in  the  displaced  persons  camps. 

During  these  days  a  letter  had  arrived  from  Professor  Albert 
Einstein  asking  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  help  an  old  friend  of  his, 
a  certain  Professor  Gans,  living  in  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Nuremberg.  Professor  Gans'  story  was  a  most  fascinating  one.  Al- 
though he  was  Jewish,  the  Nazis  did  not  kill  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  optics  and  lenses.  The  Nazis  had 
put  him  to  work  to  perfect  certain  lenses  for  their  submarines  and 
they  gave  him  enough  to  live  on  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 
Professor  Gans  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  would 
declare  that  his  scientific  task  for  the  Nazis  was  completed,  he 
would  be  sent  to  the  nearest  death  camp.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  was  his  own  determination  to  make  no  contribution  to  the 
Nazi  war  effort.  He  was  wise  enough  and  a  good  enough  scientist 
to  be  able  to  prolong  his  experiments  indefinitely  and  yet  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  the  Nazis,  even  though  he  constantly  kept  post- 
poning the  target  date  for  the  completion  of  his  scientific  project. 
The  result  was  that  with  the  end  of  the  war  his  project  had  not 
been  completed  and  he  was  still  alive. 

When  Professor  Einstein  wrote  to  me  about  his  elderly  friend. 
Professor  Gans,  he  was  living  in  great  want.  Working  at  head- 
quarters, I  was  aware  of  an  important  secret  project  called  "Over- 
cast." The  Russians  and  the  Americans  had  special  teams  search- 
ing all  of  Germany  for  the  outstanding  German  scientists,  with 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Americans  eager  to  hustle  such  scientists 
to  their  own  respective  countries.  I  met  with  the  officers  in  charge 
of  "Overcast"  and  the  letter  of  recommendation  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Einstein  was  more  than  enough  to  excite  their  attention. 
They  immediately  sent  several  officers  to  bring  Professor  Gans  to 
headquarters,  where  he  was  given  generous  attention  until  he  could 
be  sent  to  the  United  States— one  of  those  unusual  stories  of  the 
period  that  had  a  happy  ending. 


CHAPTER    EIGHTEEN 


Revisits  and  Reappraisals 


ON  September  30  I  left  Frankfurt  for  still  another  field  trip,  this 
one  requiring  some  seventeen  days  in  order  to  cover  all  of  the 
American  zone  of  Germany  except  for  the  northern  sector  just 
visited,  the  American  zone  of  Austria,  the  city  of  Vienna  and  the 
American  zone  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  had  visited  the  major  Jewish 
displaced  persons  camps  in  Bavaria  just  about  a  month  before. 
This  trip  now  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  visit  them  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  since  I  was  now  to  inspect  them  on  my  way  to 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  again  on  my  way  back.  Thus  I 
could  judge  what  improvement  had  occurred  between  my  several 
visits.  In  addition,  this  extensive  trip  took  me  through  a  number 
of  smaller  assembly  centers  in  Germany  which  I  had  not  visited 
before,  as  well  as  into  new  territory  in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Noon  time  of  the  first  day  of  the  journey  found  me  at  the 
displaced  persons  center  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  The  situation  had 
improved  in  certain  respects,  but  there  had  been  no  change  in 
others.  An  additional  apartment  building  had  been  added  to  the 
block  of  apartment  houses  constituting  the  DP  center,  so  that  the 
maximum  capacity  was  now  600.  However,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  camp  population  of  Polish  Jews  who  had 
been  making  their  way  across  the  Polish  frontier  into  the  American 
zone  of  Germany  via  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,  so  that  the  camp 
population  had  risen  from  452,  when  I  had  visited  Stuttgart  last, 
to  610.  Lt.  Colonel  Richardson,  the  military  government  officer  for 
Wurttemberg,  promised  to  requisition  additional  apartments.  Some 
fifty  beds  and  seventy-five  mattresses  had  been  received  during  the 
past  month,  but  100  more  beds  and  mattresses  were  needed  and 
had  been  promised  by  the  military  authorities.  The  authorities  had 
also  promised  for  a  long  time  now  that  the  greatly  needed  blankets 
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for  the  camp  would  be  furnished  but  thus  far  no  blankets  had 
been  received.  Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  clothing  and  shoes 
had  been  on  requisition  for  more  than  a  month,  none  had  been 
received  as  yet.  Because  of  a  lack  of  machinery,  tools  and  raw 
materials,  all  of  them  on  requisition  for  a  long  time,  there  was  still 
no  formal  work  program  and,  likewise,  there  was  no  organized 
educational  program. 

Thus,  the  morale  of  these  people,  sitting  about  idle  all  day  long, 
was  poor.  The  American  military  authorities  in  the  city  were  em- 
ploying very  few  Jewish  displaced  persons,  utilizing  many  more 
Germans  instead.  Colonel  Richardson,  in  reply  to  my  questioning, 
informed  me  that  the  German  Jews  who  had  returned  from  con- 
centration camps  and  were  now  living  in  their  native  city  of  Stutt- 
gart were  not  receiving  any  extra  rations,  in  spite  of  clear  head- 
quarters policy.  A  dispensary  had  recently  been  established  in  the 
new  building  added  to  the  assembly  center,  but  there  was  still  a 
shortage  of  soaps  and  articles  for  personal  hygiene.  Prospects  for 
the  future  were  not  made  any  brighter  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Ethel 
Ostry,  the  able  and  devoted  Canadian  Jewess  in  charge  of  the 
UNRRA  team  supervising  center,  had  just  received  orders  from 
UNRRA  assigning  her  to  another  post. 

At  the  sanitorium  at  Degerloch,  the  Jewish  convalescents  had 
increased  in  number  and  the  dozen  German  patients  who  had  oc- 
cupied one  wing  of  the  building  at  my  last  visit  had  now  been 
evacuated  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  my  first  re- 
port. The  German  Dr.  Katz  had  also  been  removed  from  his 
position  of  authority  although  he  continued  to  remain  in  his  pri- 
vate home  on  the  sanitorium  grounds.  The  sanitorium  was  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  same  UNRRA  team  that  was  operating 
the  Jewish  assembly  center  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  Here  too  there 
had  been  no  distribution  of  clothing  as  yet,  nor  had  the  requi- 
sitioned additional  beds,  blankets  and  mattresses  arrived.  The  diet 
was  based  on  2,000  calories  a  day  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  were  convalescing  from  malnutrition  and  various  illnesses. 

The  next  day  at  the  Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria, 
a  lengthy  conference  was  held  between  the  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Eli  Rock  of  the  JDC,  Chaplain  Abraham  Klaus- 
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ner  and  myself.  The  Committee  felt,  justifiably,  that  its  authority 
with  both  the  Jewish  persons  and  with  the  American  authorities 
was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  occupied  no  official  status.  The 
Committee  asked  to  be  recognized  by  the  American  military  au- 
thorities as  the  official  representative  of  the  Jewish  DPs  in  Bavaria. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Committee  had  done  yeoman  service 
in  helping  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons and,  indirectly  therefore,  being  of  assistance  to  the  American 
military  authorities,  it  had  no  official  recognition  whatsoever  and 
consequently  was  hampered  and  thwarted  daily  both  by  German 
officials  and  by  American  officers. 

The  German  officials  had  dared  to  order  the  Committee  to 
evacuate  the  rooms  it  occupied  as  offices  in  the  Deutsches  Museum 
and  the  military  government  had  thus  far  turned  down  a  requi- 
sition for  another  building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
and  those  of  the  JDC.  Fortunately,  this  latter  situation  was  soon 
to  be  corrected  by  the  transfer  of  the  Committee's  offices  and  those 
of  the  JDC  to  other  buildings  in  Munich.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  explained  also  that  no  priority  was  given  for  the  hous- 
ing of  former  concentration  camp  victims  who  had  returned  to 
Munich.  The  German  mayor  of  the  city  had  given  the  members  of 
the  Committee  letters  of  instruction  to  the  municipal  housing 
office,  but  the  German  in  charge  of  the  housing  office  said  he  could 
do  nothing  about  the  situation  since  the  American  military  govern- 
ment had  not  empowered  him  to  evacuate  even  notorious  Nazis 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  make  space  available  for  people  return- 
ing from  concentration  camps. 

About  2,000  Jews  were  now  living  in  Munich  with  4,000-5,000 
in  all  of  the  cities  of  Bavaria.  The  shortage  of  blankets,  mattresses 
and  sheets  had  not  yet  been  corrected.  The  Committee  asked  that 
such  supplies  be  sent  to  its  headquarters  for  efficient  distribution. 
Also  wanted  were  American  Red  Cross  prisoner  of  war  packages, 
still  lying  unused  in  American  army  warehouses,  for  distribution 
among  Jews  living  in  Munich.  I  had  still  another  occasion  to 
marvel  at  the  ingenuity,  the  devotion  and  the  ability  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  as  represented  on  this  Committee, 
when  I  learned  that  they  had  established  contact  with  Jewish 
leaders  in  Warsaw  and  in  Prague.  A  regular  courier  service  had 
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been  started  with  these  two  cities  and,  at  the  moment,  such  a  regu- 
lar system  of  communications  was  in  the  process  of  being  established 
with  Budapest  and  Bucharest— all  this  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  official 
status,  passports,  visas  or  any  other  official  documents,  except  for 
the  very  impressive  papers  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  itself 
and  stamped  with  its  own  very  official-looking  seal! 

Chaplain  Klausner  informed  me  that  the  armed  military  guards 
were  no  longer  stationed  at  the  displaced  persons  camps.  The  tele- 
phone call  by  General  Smith  to  General  Patton,  when  I  had  first 
reported  this  matter  to  General  Smith,  had  evidently  had  its  effect. 
However,  the  pass  system  was  still  in  effect  so  that  there  was  still 
no  free  movement  in  and  out  of  the  camps  by  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  attitude  of  the  Third  Army  under  the  command  of  General 
Patton  was  still  a  negative  one  with  regard  to  Jewish  displaced 
persons.  Major  Schaeffer,  the  Third  Army  DP  officer,  was  no  great 
help  and  occasionally  even  stood  in  the  way  of  the  improvement 
of  conditions.  Later,  when  General  Smith  heard  from  me  that  the 
pass  system  was  still  in  effect,  in  spite  of  his  telephone  conversation 
with  General  Patton,  he  first  grew  amazed  and  then  furious  and, 
in  my  presence,  telephoned  General  Patton  again,  this  time  to 
request  him  to  appear  before  General  Eisenhower  at  Munich.  I  was 
informed  later  by  a  reliable  authority  that  when  General  Eisen- 
hower had  General  Patton  before  him,  he  asked,  "George,  why 
don't  you  do  something  for  these  Jewish  displaced  persons?" 

The  answer  came  back,  "Why  the  hell  should  I?" 

General  Eisenhower  was  not  lost  for  words  and,  immediately, 
he  exclaimed,  "If  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  order  you  to." 

All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Patton  and  Eisenhower  were 
personal  friends  and  that  Eisenhower  had  great  respect  for  Patton's 
undoubted  ability  in  military  tactics. 

General  Patton's  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  personality  and  personal  philosophy. 
One  can  recall  the  famous  statement  with  which  he  created  quite 
a  sensation  when  he  commented  to  newspaper  reporters  that  the 
Nazi  party  was  not  so  bad,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  politics  in 
Germany  just  like  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  United 
States!  Many  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  with  General  Pat- 
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ton's  Third  Army  had  the  feeling  that  Patton  would  make  good 
potential  material  for  a  military  dictator  and  that  he  possibly  pic- 
tured himself  as  "the  man  on  horseback"  who  some  day  might 
ride  into  Washington  to  save  the  country. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  almost  all  of  the  larger  DP  centers  and 
camps  were  in  the  area  of  the  Third  Army  commanded  by  General 
Patton.  Had  the  commanding  general  been  a  person  more  sympa- 
thetic with  the  plight  and  problems  of  the  ex-concentration  camp 
inmates,  the  situation  would  have  been  altogether  different  in  the 
displaced  persons  camps  from  the  very  beginning.  As  it  was,  it 
required  direct  intercession  by  General  Eisenhower  himself,  as  well 
as  constant  prodding  by  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Smith,  in  order 
to  have  the  official  policies  of  General  Eisenhower  carried  out  in 
Bavaria. 

Chaplain  Klausner  accompanied  me  to  St.  Ottilien  for  my 
second  visit  to  this  finest  DP  hospital  in  Germany,  headed  by  the 
heroic  Dr.  Zalman  Grinberg.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  his 
greatest  problem  of  the  moment  was,  Dr.  Grinberg  again  briefly 
sketched  the  background  for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital.  The 
buildings  originally  had  all  belonged  to  a  Catholic  monastery.  The 
German  Army  had  taken  all  of  the  buildings  for  use  as  a  Wehrmacht 
hospital.  When  Dr.  Grinberg  and  his  staff,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  Jews  with  them,  had  escaped  from  the  death  train 
that  was  taking  them  from  Dachau  to  an  extermination  center 
further  south,  they  took  possession  of  this  German  Army  installation 
near  the  point  of  their  escape  from  the  train  in  order  to  try  to 
save  as  many  lives  as  possible  from  among  the  dying  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  train  with  them.  They  had  immediately  re- 
turned a  sizeable  portion  of  the  properties  on  the  hospital  grounds 
to  the  priests,  space  sufficient  for  450  beds.  The  priests  had  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  and  were  extremely  gratified  that  the  former 
Wehrmacht  space  had  been  returned  so  quickly  to  them.  However, 
the  priests  had  since  then  attempted  some  four  times  to  have  the 
Jews  in  the  hospital  evacuated  completely  and  at  the  time  of  this 
visit  of  mine,  Dr.  Grinberg  related  that  the  priests  were  again 
trying  to  take  away  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  hospital  which  were 
being  used  as  the  operating  rooms,  the  dental  clinic,  the  X-ray 
room   and   the   pharmacy  as  well   as   a   number  of  rooms   which 
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served  as  a  dormitory  for  the  German  workers  in  the  hospital.  With 
the  winter  not  far  away,  the  hospital  would  need  more  space  instead 
of  less  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  priests  would  succeed,  the  hospital 
space  would  be  decreased  by  half. 

Actually  this  excellent  hospital  and  convalescent  center  was 
staffed  and  administered  by  displaced  persons  without  it  being  a 
burden  to  UNRRA  or  the  army.  There  was  no  other  place  to  which 
the  patients  could  be  evacuated.  Hence,  there  was  an  urgent  need 
that  this  hospital  be  assured  of  its  permanence  so  that  the  sword 
of  Damocles  constantly  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  doctors  in 
charge  could  once  and  for  all  be  removed  and  the  skilled  profes- 
sional work  of  the  staff  continue  without  hindrance. 

The  hospital,  now  five  months  old,  had  already  discharged  1.800 
patients  who  had  been  carefully  restored  to  health.  At  the  time  of 
this  second  visit  of  mine  there  were  590  patients,  among  whom  were 
200  children.  The  average  number  of  patients  at  any  one  time  in 
the  hospital  was  about  700.  The  medical  staff  had  an  ambitious 
program  to  send  teams  of  doctors  to  all  the  Jewish  DP  camps  in 
Bavaria  in  order  to  examine  all  the  Jews  in  the  camps.  The  hospital 
was  still  in  great  need  of  additional  blankets,  sheets,  bed  linens  of 
all  kinds  and  pajamas.  They  had  been  requisitioned  five  weeks 
before,  but  the  supplies  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  great  difficulty 
with  requisitions  of  all  kinds  from  St.  Ottilien,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  elsewhere,  was  that  the  military  channels  through  which 
the  requisition  had  to  pass  were  of  such  a  complex  character  that 
it  took  many  weeks  before  the  requisition  reached  the  final  authority 
for  approval  and  for  the  sending  of  the  supplies.  The  bottleneck  was 
long  and  narrow  and  frequently  stopped  up.  The  requisition  from 
St.  Ottilien  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  medical  collecting  company 
which,  in  turn,  forwarded  the  requisition  to  a  medical  battalion 
and  thus  the  process  began. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  medical  collecting  company  in 
whose  jurisdiction  this  hospital  fell,  had  been  changed  four  times 
in  the  past  five  months  with  the  captains  in  command  having  been 
changed  nine  times.  Each  time  a  change  took  place,  there  was 
another  delay.  On  my  next  visit  to  this  hospital,  however,  on  mv 
way  back  from  Austria  some  twelve  days  later,  I  was  given  assurance 
by  the  local  American  military  authorities  that  this  requisition  would 
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be  completely  filled  within  a  week's  time.  A  second  requisition  had 
been  submitted  sometime  before  for  clothing  of  all  kinds  and  for 
shoes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Since  the  patient  turnover 
was  rapid,  the  sensible  procedure  would  have  been  to  have  stocked 
large  amounts  of  clothing  at  the  hospital.  When  I  conferred  the 
next  day  about  this  matter  with  Captain  Carl  Bischoff,  in  charge 
of  the  military  government  unit  at  the  nearby  village  of  Wolfrat- 
shausen,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  submitted  a  requisition  for 
500  suits  and  300  overcoats  to  the  American  military  depot  at 
Aschaffenburg,  where  some  20,000  German  civilian  suits  of  clothing 
were  stored!  The  requisition  had  not  been  honored,  the  reply 
having  been  given  that  the  goods  were  impounded  and  frozen 
and  none  could  be  released. 

At  my  next  visit  to  the  camp  almost  two  weeks  later  I  learned 
that  400  men's  suits  had  arrived,  but  in  the  main,  the  people 
refused  to  take  them  since  they  were  second-hand  clothing,  tattered, 
dirty  and  patched,  suits  originally  issued  by  the  Germans  to  Rus- 
sian prisoners  of  war.  Although  a  large  amount  of  medical  supplies 
secured  locally  was  on  hand,  there  was  need  for  certain  other 
medical  supplies,  requisitioned  but  not  yet  received,  such  as  ortho- 
pedic shoes,  artificial  limbs,  eyeglasses,  etc. 

Since  the  area  was  largely  self-supporting  in  food,  the  food 
situation  was  not  too  bad,  with  3,000  calories  daily  now  being  the 
standard  diet.  Fuel  and  stoves  were  urgently  required  and  at  my 
next  visit  I  learned  that  there  had  been  a  shipment  to  the  camp 
of  coal  and  wood.  Similarly,  my  third  visit  disclosed  that  needed 
sanitation  supplies,  such  as  soaps,  soda,  brooms,  buckets,  mops, 
etc.,  had  arrived.  As  General  Eisenhower's  policies  filtered  through 
the  various  levels  of  command  and  as  his  desires  and  orders  came 
to  be  known,  the  ice  that  had  hitherto  congealed  requisitions  began 
to  be  broken  and  more  and  more  supplies  came  into  the  camps. 

The  number  of  German  doctors,  originally  thirty,  had  now  been 
reduced  to  twelve.  The  ten  Jewish  doctors  were  in  full  charge  of 
the  hospital.  The  work  and  leisure-time  programs  were  well  devel- 
oped. A  number  of  the  displaced  persons  filled  all  the  positions 
as  administrative  clerks.  Others,  including  children,  worked  in  the 
kitchen.  Some  DPs  served  as  members  of  the  police  force  guarding 
the  hospital  property,  while  a  number  of  the  women  were  students 
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in  the  nurses  training  school  established  by  the  Jewish  doctors  at 
the  hospital.  Still  other  displaced  persons  were  being  trained  to 
serve  as  assistants  in  the  X-ray  department,  the  pharmacy  and  the 
laboratories.  A  school  for  children  had  been  established,  although 
there  was  need  for  text  books  and  educational  material,  as  well  as 
toys  of  all  kinds— this  hospital  had  the  youngest  displaced  persons 
in  the  world,  some  only  eight  months  old!  Literary  evenings  and 
cultural  activities  were  in  full  swing  for  adults  and  the  hospital 
could  even  boast  of  its  own  orchestra  which  gave  concerts  at  the 
hospital  and  at  the  other  Jewish  camps  in  Bavaria.  Three  rabbis 
conducted  regular  well-attended  services  on  the  Sabbath  and  holi- 
days as  well  as  three  times  daily. 

The  hospital  was  spotlessly  clean,  although  the  patients  them- 
selves did  all  the  work  of  cleaning.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet 
efficiency,  testifying  to  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Dr.  Grinberg 
and  his  staff. 

Not  far  from  St.  Ottilien  was  the  large  Jewish  displaced  persons 
camp  at  Landsberg,  which  I  was  now  visiting  for  the  second  time. 
On  the  whole  the  situation  had  improved  since  my  first  visit  of 
a  month  ago,  but  much  remained  to  be  done. 

The  camp  population  was  rising  steadily  with  new  arrivals 
coming  daily  to  the  camp  from  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
On  the  other  hand,  800  non- Jewish  Hungarians  were  evacuated 
the  very  day  of  my  visit  and  200  Hungarian  Jews  had  returned  to 
Hungary.  Some  200  Jews,  who  had  been  living  together  in  a  kind 
of  collective  colony,  had  moved  as  a  group  to  Schwalb,  near 
Biberach,  in  the  French  zone,  where  they  might  receive  agricultural 
training  and  preparation  for  their  eventual  settlement  in  Palestine. 
However,  120  non- Jewish  Poles  still  remained  in  the  camp.  I  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  the  UNRRA  team  in  charge 
of  the  camp,  reminding  him  also  of  the  policy  of  General  Eisen- 
hower that  Jewish  DP  camps  were  to  be  all- Jewish.  He  agreed  to 
transfer  the  Poles  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

This  time  the  Landsberg  camp  population  was  somewhere 
around  5,000.  One  figure  given  me  was  4,788  while  another  was 
5,500.  The  truth  probably  lay  somewhere  in  between.  In  DP  camps, 
statistics,  generally  speaking,  were  not  too  reliable.  For  understand- 
able reasons,  the  numbers  were  occasionallv  inflated  in  order  that 
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the  per  capita  allocation  of  food,  clothing,  etc.  to  the  camp  would 
be  higher. 

But  it  was  certainly  true  that  Landsberg  was  at  this  time  the 
largest  of  the  camps  and  it  was  equally  true  that  Landsberg  was 
overcrowded  still.  Three  more  houses  in  the  village  bordering  the 
camp  had  been  requisitioned  and  200  people  had  been  moved  into 
them.  They  had  been  transferred  from  the  worst  dwellings  of  all 
in  the  camp,  the  wooden  barracks,  and  the  rare  family  units,  hus- 
bands, wives  and  children,  were  given  the  priority  of  shelter  in  the 
newly-requisitioned  houses.  The  situation  in  the  third  floor  of  the 
military  barracks  which  had  been  impossible  because  the  water 
pressure  had  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  water  for  washing 
and  sanitation  purposes  to  the  third  floor,  was  now  being  remedied 
by  the  installation  of  new  water  pipes.  A  group  of  houses  formerly 
inhabited  by  German  civilians  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  camp  was 
now  occupied  by  450  Jewish  DPs. 

Although  every  attempt  was  being  made  to  empty  the  wooden 
barracks  and  the  rooms  above  the  garage,  none  of  which  could 
be  heated  in  any  way,  a  number  of  people  were  still  living  in 
these  facilities.  Elsewhere  some  rooms  still  housed  twelve  to  four- 
teen people  and  in  many  instances  two  people  were  still  sleeping 
in  a  single  bed.  The  camp  was  still  overcrowded  by  at  least  1,000 
people  and  more  houses  would  have  to  be  requisitioned  in  Lands- 
berg—at  least  that  was  my  recommendation.  However,  I  was  in- 
formed also  that  a  new  DP  camp  would  soon  be  opened  at  Wolfrat- 
shausen  and  Jews  from  Landsberg  would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
camp. 

There  were  neither  enough  mattresses  nor  sacks  which  could 
be  stuffed  with  straw  and  used  as  mattresses.  The  blankets  were 
of  poor  quality  and  had  to  be  distributed  one  to  a  person.  More 
would  be  needed  for  the  winter.  Brooms,  buckets  and  mops  had 
been  requisitioned,  but  had  not  arrived. 

The  diet  was  still  one  of  2,000  calories,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  it  in  bread  and  potatoes.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Germans 
in  the  nearby  villages  were  getting  twenty  per  cent  of  their  bread 
ration  in  white  bread.  In  the  Landsberg  camp  all  bread  was  black 
bread.  Again,  the  people  wondered  and  complained  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  being  treated  better  than  they.  A  little  more  meat  had 
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been  added  to  the  diet,  but  because  of  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
black  bread  and  potatoes,  much  of  the  food  was  being  left  on  the 
tables  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were  hungry.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  badly  needed. 

A  short  time  before,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  repre- 
sentative at  the  camp  had  arranged  for  the  town  mayor  to  pay 
for  a  shipment  of  locally  grown  fresh  vegetables.  However,  the 
mayor  had  set  such  a  low  price  for  the  payment  by  the  town  to 
the  local  vegetable  merchants  that  the  latter  refused  to  sell  again 
to  the  Landsberg  camp.  Yet  the  food  situation  was  somewhat  im- 
proved since  the  UNRRA  team  was  scouring  the  countryside  for 
any  food  available  and  was  exchanging  hay  for  food. 

Because  women's  shoes  had  arrived  at  the  camp,  most  of  them 
were  wearing  decent  shoes,  but  no  men's  shoes  had  arrived  and  were 
needed  badly.  There  was  now  an  ample  supply  of  shirts  and  sum- 
mer underwear,  but  winter  overcoats  were  needed,  as  were  hats, 
woolen  socks,  woolen  underwear,  towels,  sheets  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  UNRRA  officer  to  whom  I  spoke  about  these  matters  com- 
plained that  his  requisitions  to  the  military  depots  were  not  being 
honored.  Yet  for  some  four  weeks  prior  to  this  second  visit  of  mine, 
130  men's  suits  had  been  arriving  each  week  from  local  factories. 

The  fuel  situation  was  just  a  little  better  than  before,  with  the 
arrival  of  150  tons  of  coal;  for  the  approaching  winter,  however, 
between  2,000-2,500  tons  would  be  needed.  Some  of  the  Jewish 
DPs  were  busy  working  with  power  saws  in  the  woods  nearby 
cutting  wood  for  the  camp  and  from  their  efforts  alone  enough 
wood  would  be  available.  Nevertheless,  1,300  stoves  would  be  re- 
quired and  they  were  on  requisition.  Glass  was  needed  to  repair 
windows  and  tin  for  the  making  of  stove-pipes. 

The  excellent  infirmary  at  the  camp,  operated  by  Jewish  DP 
doctors,  had  received  little  medical  or  dental  supplies.  Many  of 
their  requisitions  had  been  returned  by  the  German  officials  with 
the  excuse  that  the  supplies  requested  were  not  available.  Yet,  the 
very  same  supplies  were  seen  in  the  local  German  drug  stores. 

Fortunately,  the  work  programs  which  had  been  excellent  at 
the  time  of  my  first  inspection  of  the  camp,  had  been  developed 
still  further  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Jacob  Oleiski.  Three 
new  tailor  shops  had  been  opened  and  a  garage  for  the  training  of 
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automobile  mechanics.  The  vocational  training  program  included 
shop  instruction  by  DP  teachers  in  carpentry,  metal  work,  radio, 
electricity,  nursing,  shoe  repair  and  medical  and  dental  laboratory 
technician  training.  How  greatly  important  work  and  vocational 
training  are  for  the  morale  of  people  could  be  seen  in  the  difference 
between  the  morale  of  the  DPs  working  in  the  various  shops  at 
Landsberg  and  those  who  were  still  constrained  to  remain  idle.  In 
the  shops  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  laughter  and  the  guffaws  of 
gay  spirits  among  comrades.  All  too  often  those  who  did  not  yet 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  or  to  learn  a  trade  merely  walked 
glumly  about  the  camp  or  sat  silently  in  solemn  groups. 

The  cultural  program  at  Landsberg  was  also  an  extremely 
ambitious  one.  Three  days  after  my  second  visit  a  "People's  Uni- 
versity" was  to  be  opened  with  DPs  as  instructors.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  text  books— as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  books  of 
any  kind— courses  were  to  be  offered  in  biology,  political  economy, 
philosophy  and  Zionism;  over  100  students  had  already  registered 
for  the  courses.  A  camp  newspaper  was  to  be  begun  within  several 
days.  A  motion  picture  projector  was  available,  but  unfortunately 
no  films  were  as  yet  to  be  gotten.  The  headquarters  of  the  Third 
Army  at  Munich  still  maintained  that  they  had  not  been  em- 
powered to  loan  motion  picture  films  to  DP  camps,  even  though 
these  films  had  already  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  American 
military  camps  in  the  area. 

An  orchestra  had  been  organized,  the  instruments  having  been 
"liberated"  from  the  Germans  during  the  early  days  after  the 
emptying  of  the  concentration  camps.  That  very  evening  I  sat  in 
an  audience  of  500-600  DPs  who  jammed  the  one  available  hall 
and  who  stood  outside  straining  their  necks  through  the  open 
windows,  to  listen  to  a  concert  by  the  orchestra.  The  quality  of  the 
orchestra  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
but  the  effect  of  the  music  upon  the  spirits  of  the  listeners  was 
perhaps  far  greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall.  The  orchestra,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria,  made  the  rounds  of  the  various 
Jewish  DP  camps  in  Bavaria,  and  thus  introduced  a  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  otherwise  drab  existence  in  the  camps.  No  orchestra  ever 
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played  to  more  appreciative  audiences  and  no  musicians  ever  felt 
themselves  to  be  more  "efficient  causes." 

The  religious  program  at  Landsberg  was  also  one  of  the  best. 
A  special  building  had  been  set  aside  for  a  theological  school  and 
150  students  and  two  rabbis  were  now  living  together  there  in 
a  sort  of  religious  collective  colony.  Religious  instruction  was  now 
being  made  a  part  of  the  general  school  program  in  the  camp, 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  grades.  Kosher 
slaughtering  of  animals  was  now  taking  place  in  Landsberg  and 
kosher  meat  was  provided  for  the  separate  kosher  kitchen  in  the 
camp,  available  to  those  who  were  observant  Jews.  Courses  had 
been  started  for  the  training  of  Hebrew  teachers,  scribes,  ritual 
slaughterers  and  ritual  circurncisers.  Rabbinical  committees  had 
been  organized  for  the  gathering  of  information  about  missing  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  had  disappeared  in  the  concentration  camps 
so  that  the  marital  status  of  individuals  might  be  clarified  and 
properly  established.  Even  a  mikvah,  a  ritual  bath,  had  been  built 
in  the  camp. 

I  met  separately  with  the  military  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp 
(even  where  an  UNRRA  team  operated  a  camp,  at  this  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  camps,  a  military  officer  was  usually  in  command 
of  the  camp  and  it  was  he  who  initiated  all  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies through  regular  military  channels)  and  with  the  DP  com- 
mittee of  the  camp.  The  members  of  the  committee  still  complained 
that  their  diet  was  far  from  balanced  and  that  the  pass  system 
was  still  in  force.  Only  500  passes  were  issued  daily,  permitting  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  residents  to  leave  at  any  one  time.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  in  complete  violation  of  the  express  and  specific 
orders  of  General  Eisenhower  as  relayed  through  General  Smith 
to  General  Patton  at  the  time  of  my  first  interview  with  General 
Smith  several  weeks  before. 

Although  the  committee  members  asserted  that  there  was  more 
cooperation  now  from  military  government  officers,  they  felt  that 
they  should  have  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy.  With  regard  to 
the  UNRRA  team,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  the  welfare 
and  supply  officer  could  not  speak  any  language  familiar  to  the 
Jewish  DPs,  thus  inevitably  creating  a  series  of  almost  daily  critical 
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situations  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  UNRRA  head- 
quarters been  far-seeing  enough  to  send  to  Jewish  DP  camps  men 
who  could  speak  a  language  known  to  the  DPs.  Incidentally,  there 
was  no  Jew  on  the  UNRRA  team  at  Landsberg. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  also  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
the  American  law  was  concerning  DP  marriage  and  the  registration 
of  births  in  the  DP  camps.  They  wanted  information,  too,  about 
what  the  Americans  could  do  for  such  people  who  were  discovering 
that  a  wife  or  a  child  had  miraculously  survived  in  Lithuania  or 
Poland.  Would  there  be  some  way  of  bringing  such  survivors  to 
the  DP  camps  and  thus  reuniting  at  least  fragments  of  families?  The 
doctor  on  the  committee  asked  that  the  immunization  program  be 
made  compulsory.  However,  the  program  would  have  to  be  de- 
layed because  of  a  lack  of  alcohol.  I  was  told  of  the  suicide  of  a 
young  woman  of  thirty  which  had  occurred  two  weeks  before.  She 
had  drowned  herself  and  had  written  a  letter  full  of  despair  at  what 
she  considered  the  tragic  impasse  in  which  the  surviving  Jews  had 
now  found  themselves. 

The  commanding  officer  complained  that  either  his  requisi- 
tions were  not  honored  or  else  they  were  extremely  slow  in  going 
through  many  channels.  No  central  depots  were  close  to  the  camp 
and  requisitions  had  to  go  through  the  local  military  government 
detachment,  and  then  through  successive  higher  offices  with  each 
one  stamping  the  requisition  "not  available,"  even  though,  the 
young  officer  added  bitterly,  "You  know  that  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  items  are  available  or  not."  The  commanding  officer, 
Major  Hyman,  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  DP  leaders 
for  his  sincerity  and  devotion  to  his  tasks.  Rabbi  Alexander  Rosen- 
berg of  Yonkers,  New  York,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been 
brought  to  Germany  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  to  help 
develop  the  religious  programs  in  the  various  camps,  was  living  at 
the  time  at  the  Landsberg  camp  and  doing  an  effective  job  of  work. 

Two  weeks  afterwards,  upon  my  return  from  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  I  visited  Landsberg  again.  In  some  respects  the 
situation  had  improved,  in  others  it  had  worsened.  A  second  batch 
of  houses  had  been  requisitioned  from  the  German  population 
living  on  the  edge  of  the  camp  and  500  Jewish  DPs  had  been  moved 
into  the  houses.   All  kinds  of  needed  winter  clothing  and  linens. 
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together  with  a  small  amount  of  shoes,  was  coming  in  almost  daily 
and  the  camp  management  had  been  notified  that  the  requisitioned 
stoves  would  soon  arrive.  The  food  situation  on  the  other  hand, 
had  become  worse.  The  diet  was  now  reduced  by  200  calories  to 
a  total  of  1,800  and  the  amount  of  bread  and  potatoes  had  been 
increased  while  the  other  items  on  the  diet  had  been  lessened. 
Heretofore,  the  hospital  patients  at  Landsberg  had  received  a  small 
amount  of  white  bread,  the  camp  itself  black  bread  only— even 
though  the  Germans  in  the  nearby  village  were  getting  one-fifth 
of  their  ration  in  white  bread.  Now,  even  the  hospital  patients  were 
getting  only  black  bread. 

Apart  from  malnutrition  and  its  many  effects,  the  disease  which 
had  smitten  the  greatest  number  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  was 
tuberculosis.  The  one  TB  hospital  in  Bavaria,  that  at  Gauthing, 
had  a  comparatively  large  number  of  Jewish  DP  patients.  The 
Jewish  doctors  at  the  various  camps  had  suggested  a  program 
which  I  later  incorporated  in  my  report  to  General  Eisenhower— 
that  of  a  complete  examination  of  every  Jewish  DP  in  every  camp 
to  seek  out  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine  through  some  of  its  workers  in  the  field  had  informed 
me  that  Sweden  would  be  willing  to  admit  a  certain  number  of 
tubercular  adults  and  Switzerland  a  number  of  tubercular  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  company  of  Chaplain  Klausner, 
I  visited  the  tubercular  hospital  at  Gauthing,  calling  upon  some 
of  the  patients  and  upon  the  people  in  charge.  Afterwards,  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Starenberg,  we  conferred  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  American  medical  battalion  in  the  town  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Gauthing  hospital. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
military  government  unit  in  the  Bavarian  town  of  Wolfratshausen, 
we  went  to  inspect  the  new  camp  at  Fahrenwald  not  far  away. 
Fahrenwald  looked  like  an  American  low-cost  housing  project,  a 
number  of  groups  of  uniform  houses,  originally  constructed  by  the 
Nazis  to  house  working-class  families.  After  the  war  the  place  had 
served  as  a  camp  for  non- Jewish  displaced  persons  from  Poland, 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Baltic  countries.  By  this  time  these  DPs  had 
all  been  removed  to  their  native  countries  or  elsewhere  and  now 
it  was  proposed  that  the  camp  serve  as  a  new  Jewish  displaced 
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persons  camp.  From  external  appearances,  the  site  seemed  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  facilities  available  in  other  Jewish  DP  camps. 
Parenthetically,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Fahrenwald  camp  has 
remained  as  the  last  camp  for  Jewish  DPs  in  Germany  and  as 
recently  as  June  16,  1952,  a  new  school  for  165  Jewish  children 
was  opened  at  the  camp  with  representatives  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  speaking  at  the 
opening  ceremonies.  This  is  the  only  school  for  Jewish  children 
today  in  all  of  Germany. 

The  pressure  of  the  increased  population  at  Landsberg  and 
Feldafing  was  relieved  somewhat  by  the  transfer  of  hundreds  of 
DPs  from  both  of  these  camps  to  this  new  area.  Incoming  Jews 
from  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were  also  channelled  here. 
On  the  day  following  my  visit  to  the  new  camp  300  volunteers  were 
to  leave  Feldafing  for  the  new  camp.  Some  forty-five  had  already 
moved.  Several  hundred  more  were  to  be  transferred  on  the  same 
day,  October  3,  from  Landsberg  to  Fahrenwald.  Already  the  new 
area  had  taken  on  a  Jewish  appearance.  The  streets  had  been 
named  "Herzl  Street,"  "Bialik  Street"  and  the  like.  Jewish  six- 
pointed  stars  had  been  affixed  to  the  front  of  a  number  of  buildings 
and  roofs. 

Fahrenwald  was  a  different  kind  of  camp.  There  was  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  children  and  people  were  living  together 
in  family  units.  Of  course,  there  was  an  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon— a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  were  those  coming 
in  from  Eastern  Europe.  Many  of  them,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  had  been  transferred  to  the  rear  by  the  Russians.  Thus,  they 
had  lived  in  comparative  safety  during  the  war  and  had  lived 
normal  family  lives.  After  the  war  the  Russians  had  brought  them 
back  to  their  former  homesteads  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  countries. 
Finding  only  ruin  and  desolation,  these  wandering  Jews  had  con- 
tinued moving  westward  till  they  had  reached  the  American  zone 
of  Germany  in  their  desire  to  find  in  Palestine  a  permanent  solution 
to  their  homelessness.  Hence  the  presence  of  children  and  entire 
families  at  Fahrenwald. 

The  work  program  at  the  new  camp,  established  before  the 
camp  was  a  month  old,  included  barber  shops,  shoe  repairing  shops, 
metal  working,  carpenter  and  auto-mechanic  shops,  kitchen  workers, 
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painters,  wood  cutters  and  those  assigned  as  cleaners  of  the  camp 
premises.  A  kindergarten  and  children's  school  were  established 
and  courses  were  organized  for  adults  in  English,  Hebrew,  music, 
typing,  hygiene,  nurses  training,  beauty-shop  training,  together  with 
a  school  of  eighty  students  learning  to  drive  and  service  automobiles. 
The  program  included  also  a  dramatics  group,  concerts,  dancing 
and  athletics.  There  was  a  school  for  religious  studies  as  well.  All  in 
all,  the  camp  impressed  me  more  than  any  previous  camp  and  by 
the  time  I  returned  to  Frankfort  almost  three  weeks  later,  there 
were  close  to  2,000  residents  at  the  camp,  the  number  being  in- 
creased gradually  by  transfers  from  other  camps  and  by  admission 
of  Jewish  displaced  persons  coming  from  German  cities  and  towns, 
as  well  as  those  currently  escaping  from  Eastern  European  countries. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  camp  was  stated  to  be  3,200. 

That  evening  we  visited  the  camp  at  Feldafmg  where,  after 
dinner,  there  were  lengthy  conferences  with  Lieutenant  Smith,  the 
officer  in  charge,  the  UNRRA  team  now  managing  the  camp  and 
the  camp  committee  of  DPs.  The  camp  population,  all  Jewish,  now 
stood  at  4,400.  The  bad  housing  situation  was  gradually  being 
relieved  by  the  requisitioning  of  German  houses  near  the  camp. 
Some  twenty-three  such  houses  had  already  been  requisitioned, 
and  400  Jews  had  been  moved  into  them  from  the  wooden  bar- 
racks in  the  camp,  the  worst  housing  facilities  at  Feldafmg.  Never- 
theless, the  camp  was  still  overcrowded  since  its  maximum  capacity 
should  have  been  no  more  than  3.500  at  any  time.  The  number 
of  people  per  room  still  ranged  anywhere  from  six  to  as  much  as 
twenty-five  and  of  the  900  people  originally  crowded  together  in 
the  wooden  barracks,  only  400  had  thus  far  been  transferred.  Upon 
my  next  visit  to  Feldafmg,  on  October  14,  the  housing  situation 
was  better.  By  that  time  400  Jews  had  been  transferred  to  Fahren- 
wald,  four  more  houses  had  been  occupied  by  additional  DPs 
from  the  wooden  barracks  and  ten  additional  German  houses  had 
been  requisitioned  and  emptied  of  their  former  occupants  and  were 
soon  to  be  the  homes  of  more  Jewish  DPs. 

The  situation  was  helped  further  by  the  removal  of  the  camp 
hospital  from  the  camp  itself  to  the  nearby  village  of  Feldafmg. 
where  a  German  hospital  had  been  taken  over.  There  remained  in 
the  camp  only  a  dispensary  with  twenty  beds.  The  new  hospital 
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in  the  village  contained  700  beds  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  were  200  patients.  The  Jewish  doctors  in  charge  informed 
me  that  they  had  already  begun  a  program  of  immunizing  all  the 
residents  at  the  camp  and  examination  of  all  the  camp  residents. 
Generally,  their  medical  supplies  were  adequate  but  they  asked  for 
a  number  of  special  items,  such  as  penicillin  (the  JDC  soon  sup- 
plied this),  female  hormones  for  some  thirty  patients  castrated  by 
the  Nazis,  cod-liver  oil,  dextrose,  gynecological  instruments  and 
prosthetic  materials  for  their  dental  laboratory.  Thus,  what  with 
the  requisitioning  of  the  German  houses  and  the  transfer  of  the 
hospital  from  the  camp  to  the  nearby  village,  the  housing  situation 
had  improved  so  considerably  that  on  my  October  14  visit  I  was 
informed  that  the  wooden  barracks  at  the  camp  were  almost  com- 
pletely free  of  residents.  The  UNRRA  director  suggested  that  with 
the  requisitioning  of  ten  more  houses,  the  housing  problem  could 
be  solved. 

Similarly,  the  sanitation  supplies  that  had  been  on  requisition 
for  many  long  weeks  had  arrived  by  the  time  of  my  third  visit  to 
Feldafmg,  as  had  the  blankets,  the  bedding  and  all  the  clothing 
supplies  needed  for  the  winter.  Because  of  the  requisitioning  of  the 
German  houses,  which  had  been  emptied  of  their  furniture  by  the 
previous  occupants,  still  more  beds  and  furniture  were  needed  and 
had  been  requisitioned. 

The  food  situation  in  Feldafmg  was  also  better  than  it  had  been. 
It  was  now  well  above  2,000  calories  per  day  and,  for  those  people 
who  were  working  and  who,  therefore,  were  rewarded  with  more 
food,  the  diet  reached  almost  3,000  calories.  The  menu  was  better 
balanced  than  elsewhere  with  the  inclusion  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
eggs. 

The  UNRRA  team  discussed  with  me  plans  to  set  up  a  recrea- 
tion room  in  each  block  of  buildings.  Within  two  weeks  this  plan 
had  been  carried  out  and  there  was  a  kind  of  living  room  in  each 
group  of  buildings  and  frequently  in  individual  houses.  A  number 
of  radios  had  shown  up,  quite  miraculously,  and  were  distributed 
among  the  various  recreation  rooms.  Most  of  the  children  were 
transferred  to  the  better  facilities  at  the  new  camp  at  Fahrenwald 
where  they  could  attend  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
established  there.  At  Feldafmg  a  new  theatre  group  had  been  organ- 
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ized  and  a  newspaper  was  to  appear  for  the  first  time  during  that 
first  week  of  October.  A  band  was  being  formed,  but  musical  instru- 
ments were  needed.  General  Patton's  headquarters  had  sent  a 
thirty-five  millimeter  projector  to  the  camp,  but  at  this  point  few 
films  had  been  made  available. 

The  fuel  situation  had  also  been  solved,  for  200  workers  from 
the  camp  were  chopping  wood  in  the  nearby  forest  and  by  the 
time  of  my  third  visit  to  the  camp  sixty  tons  of  coal  had  arrived, 
an  additional  500  tons  had  come  to  the  hospital  and  100  tons  more 
were  scheduled  to  come  to  the  camp  itself. 

A  new  camp  committee  had  been  organized  consisting  of  six- 
teen members  with  a  praesidium  of  five.  The  four  Zionist  parties 
in  the  camp  had  each  approved  of  four  delegates,  thus  constituting 
the  committee  of  sixteen.  This  newly-elected  committee  seemed  to 
be  a  more  efficient  group  than  the  self-appointed  committee  with 
whom  I  had  met  on  my  previous  visit  to  the  camp.  The  UNRRA 
team  operating  the  camp  was  also  new,  consisting  of  six  people 
headed  by  a  Mr.  Edward  Richardson,  together  with  two  JDO 
people.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Heitan  of  France. 

The  DP  committee  complained  that  the  1,000  camp  workers 
did  not  have  enough  of  an  incentive  to  work.  Since  they  were  not 
paid  a  salary,  it  was  felt  that  they  should  at  least  receive  priority 
in  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  shoes.  This  certainly  seemed 
logical  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  200  men  working  in  the  woods 
chopping  trees  had  no  coats,  no  sweaters  and,  in  many  instances. 
wore  torn  shoes.  The  committee  also  asked  for  many  more  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  A  major  complaint 
concerned  the  attitude  of  American  military  police  in  German  towns 
and  villages  and  on  the  trains.  A  Jewish  DP,  especially  if  he  wore 
a  beard,  was  an  immediate  butt  for  the  crude  humor  of  mam- 
immature  American  MPs.  In  many  instances  the  attitude  of  the 
MPs  was  as  bad  as  or  even  worse  than  that  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  impossible  the  situation  was,  the  com- 
mittee members  told  me  the  story  of  how  a  DP  sentry,  assigned  to 
the  post  in  front  of  the  main  gate  of  the  camp,  was  arrested  by  a 
passing  American  MP  because  the  sentry  stood  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  The  charge  against  the  Jewish  sentry  was  that  he  had  pos- 
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session  of  a  weapon!  It  was  interesting  to  hear  from  Richardson, 
the  new  camp  UNRRA  chief,  that  the  various  improvements  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  camp  since  my  last  visit  were  due  not  to 
"the  heat  being  put  on"— to  use  his  words— but  "to  my  having 
turned  over  the  camp  to  the  DPs  themselves  to  run  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  trust." 

Having  slept  over  at  the  UNRRA  house  at  the  camp,  the  next 
morning  I  met  with  Major-General  McBride,  commanding  general 
of  the  XX  Corps  at  his  headquarters  at  the  village  of  Tutzing  and 
with  his  Chief  of  Staff.  An  emergency  situation  had  broken  out  in 
the  camp  at  Feldafmg  that  very  morning  and  my  help  was  asked 
by  the  people  in  charge  of  the  camp.  The  volunteers  for  the  new 
camp  at  Fahrenwald  had  not  been  forthcoming  and  the  camp 
management  had  announced  that  350  people  would  be  compelled 
by  the  Army  to  go,  since  the  Army  had  already  planned  the  transfer 
movement  for  that  morning.  Quickly,  as  was  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances— for  it  was  dangerous  to  use  a  threat  of  force 
against  people  who  had  been  living  under  German  force  in  con- 
centration camps  for  years— a  stormy  situation  arose.  The  people 
in  the  camps  soon  developed  a  riotous  mood  and  shouted  that  they 
refused  to  be  moved  from  Feldafmg  to  an  unknown  camp  where 
conditions  might  be  much  worse.  They  insisted  that  they  would 
defy  any  show  of  force  by  the  American  Army  and,  if  need  be, 
they  would  fight  together  as  one  unit  against  the  Americans  to 
prevent  any  Jews  from  forcible  transfer. 

Since  the  Army  trucks  and  the  military  unit  responsible  for  the 
transfer  were  soon  to  arrive  at  the  camp,  I  was  requested  by  the 
UNRRA  team  to  try  to  solve  the  situation.  The  first  thing  that 
had  to  be  done  was  to  call  off  the  Army  trucks  and  the  military 
unit  and  that  was  my  first  reason  for  my  early  morning  visit  to 
General  McBride,  who  was  in  command  of  the  entire  area.  He 
quickly  agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  transfer  so  that,  in  the 
meantime,  persuasion  could  be  tried  with  the  DPs  that  might  result 
in  a  voluntary  move  on  their  part  to  the  new  camp.  I  gave  General 
McBride  a  lengthy  report  on  the  camps  under  his  immediate 
jurisdiction,  those  at  Landsberg,  Feldafmg  and  Fahrenwald  and 
the  hospitals  at  Gauthing  and  St.  Ottilien.  The  General  promised 
to  take  care  of  a  number  of  items  that  I  called  to  his  attention.  He 
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informed  me  that  Landsberg  would  this  week  receive  58,000  pairs 
of  shoes,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  tremendous  amount,  until 
I  learned  that  the  huge  volume  included  only  6,000  pairs  of  leather 
shoes  with  the  rest  being  canvas  tennis  shoes,  of  practically  no 
value  for  the  cold  weather  soon  to  set  in. 

The  threatening  situation  at  Feldafing  quickly  subsided  and 
the  problem  was  solved  when  a  committee  of  the  displaced  persons 
was  taken  to  the  new  camp  at  Fahrenwald  to  inspect  the  facilities, 
then  to  return  to  Feldafing  and  to  report  to  the  residents  there. 
Upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee,  more  than  enough 
volunteers  stepped  forward  for  the  transfer  and  within  several  days 
400  Jews  had  been  moved  from  Feldafing  to  Fahrenwald.  Thus 
a  nasty  situation  which  might  have  developed  into  a  full-blown 
riot  and  perhaps  even  a  pitched  battle  between  Jewish  displaced 
persons  and  American  soldiers  never  came  to  pass.  Such  crises 
occurred  almost  daily  and  pointed  up  the  importance  of  having  a 
person  designated  as  special  advisor  to  General  Eisenhower  on 
Jewish  affairs.  Without  that  title  I  could  never  have  gotten  in  to 
see  General  McBride  with  the  speed  that  the  situation  demanded. 

That  afternoon  we  returned  to  Munich  to  visit  officers  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Third  Army  concerned  with  displaced  persons 
and  again  to  meet  with  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  the 
offices  of  the  latter  I  ran  into  a  storm  of  excitement.  While  the 
leaders  of  the  committee  and  I  were  in  conference,  we  suddenly 
heard  a  tremendous  din,  men  yelling,  women  shrieking  and  the 
sound  of  fists  striking  against  flesh.  Hurriedly,  we  flung  open  the 
doors  and  quickly  learned  the  cause  of  the  clatter.  A  mob  of  men 
and  women  were  pummeling  several  men  whom  they  had  sur- 
rounded, all  the  while  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  as  though 
some  mad  fren2y  was  driving  them  on.  The  five  victims  who  were 
receiving  such  a  bloody  beating  looked  wildly  in  all  directions  for 
some  avenue  of  escape.  Like  hunted  animals  at  bay,  their  eyes  re- 
flected desperation  and  hopelessness.  This  indeed  was  a  test  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Central  Committee  and  they  met  the  challenge 
successfully.  Piercing  the  din  with  quiet  commands,  they  managed 
to  order  the  people  back  and,  snatching  the  five  beaten  men  from 
the  center  of  the  crowd,  they  hustled  them  into  the  office  where 
our  meeting  had  been  taking  place. 
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Those  who  seemed  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  were  brought 
into  the  room  also  and  soon  the  entire  story  was  out.  The  five 
beaten  men  were  non- Jewish  Poles  who  had  been  among  the  Fascist 
leaders  of  the  Polish  city  of  Radom  and,  as  such,  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  large  numbers  of  Jews.  With  the  end 
of  the  war  and  with  the  Russian  domination  of  Poland,  fearing 
for  their  own  lives  as  former  partners  of  the  Nazis,  these  five  Poles 
had  fled  to  the  American  zone  of  Germany  and  had  been  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  Munich  when  a  number  of  Jews  from  Radom 
had  recognized  them  as  the  murderers  of  members  of  their  own 
families.  They  had  quickly  seized  the  five  Poles  and  had  dragged 
them  into  the  offices  of  the  Central  Committee  where  they  were 
personally  administering  a  punishment  which,  no  doubt,  the  Poles 
had  richly  earned. 

Had  these  five  men  been  killed  by  the  blows  it  would  have  been 
quite  understandable  for  in  them  the  Jews  had  seen  the  very  mur- 
derers of  their  wives,  their  children,  their  parents,  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  that  the  Jewish  DPs,  above  all,  must  show 
the  authorities  that  they  respect  law  and  order  even  under  the  most 
provocative  of  circumstances.  Besides,  had  a  killing  actually  taken 
place  in  the  offices  of  the  Central  Committee,  it  would  have  fur- 
nished more  than  enough  reason  for  the  authorities  to  close  the 
offices  and  to  disband  the  committee,  thus  to  destroy  all  the  work 
which  the  able  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee  had  done  in  organ- 
izing the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons.  Therefore,  they  used 
their  most  skillful  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  wisest  course  to  follow  would  be  to  hand  over  the  five  Poles 
to  the  American  authorities,  at  the  same  time  notifying  the  Polish 
authorities  that  these  enemies  of  the  present  Polish  regime  were  in 
American  hands  and  should  be  asked  for  in  order  that  they  might  be 
returned  to  Poland  to  face  trial.  Knowing  the  temper  of  the  cur- 
rent Polish  authorities,  the  results  of  the  trial  could  easily  be  prognos- 
ticated. 

In  order  that  the  American  people  might  know  about  this  inci- 
dent, I  telephoned  Carl  Levin  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  and  he  came  at  once  to  get  the 
complete  story.  It  was  important  for  the  American  people  and  for 
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the  American  authorities,  both  military  and  political,  to  understand 
why  it  was  that  the  Polish  Jews  in  the  DP  camps  of  Germany  were 
disinclined  to  return  to  their  native  land.  There  were  still  those  who 
felt  that  such  Jews  should  be  compelled  to  return  to  Poland  and. 
if  they  refused  to  return,  the  American  authorities  should  wash 
their  hands  of  them  and  give  them  no  further  help  of  any  kind.  It 
was,  therefore,  urgent  that  news  of  an  incident  such  as  this  one  be 
widespread  so  that  all  would  understand  that  Polish  Jews  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  return  to  Poland. 

It  was  not  only  that  Poland  was  now  one  vast  Jewish  cemetery 
where  two  or  more  million  slain  Jews  had  been  recently  buried, 
where  the  ground,  air  and  the  sky  itself  were  polluted;  it  was  not 
only  that  the  Germans  had  carried  out  in  Poland  their  most  efficient 
decimation  of  the  Jewish  population;  but  in  Poland  the  Poles  them- 
selves, at  least  large  numbers  of  them,  had  joined  hands  with  their 
Nazi  conquerers  gladly  to  take  part  in  the  slaughter  of  their  former 
Jewish  neighbors  and  friends.  How  could  anyone  in  his  right  mind 
expect  the  handful  of  Jews  who  had  survived  to  return  to  such  a 
land  and  to  live  among  such  a  people  as  though  all  that  had  hap- 
pened was  a  horrible  nightmare  instead  of  the  more  horrible  reality 
it  actually  was?  It  was  no  wonder  that  not  only  did  the  Polish  Jews 
in  the  camps  refuse  to  return  to  Poland,  but  that  a  constant  stream 
of  Jews  from  Poland  was  making  its  way  across  the  borders  of  Czech- 
oslavakia,  Austria  and  Germany  to  the  DP  camps  on  their  way  to 
a  new  life  and  a  new  hope  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews  of 
Bavaria,  there  was  another  organization  of  the  Jews  of  the  German 
province  which  united  all  of  the  active  Zionists  of  whatever  party 
—the  Central  Zionist  Committee  of  the  Jews  of  Bavaria.  All  of  the 
political  parties  in  Palestine  itself  were  reflected  in  the  DP  camps 
and  Zionist  political  discussions  and  party  politics  were  as  rampant 
in  the  camps  as  in  Palestine.  In  one  sense  this  was  all  to  the  good 
since  it  aroused  intellectual  debate  and  it  also  kept  alive  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  who  felt  that  already  they  were  participating  in  the 
political  life  of  the  land  to  which  they  hoped  they  would  soon  be 
brought.  At  the  same  time,  it  made  for  bickering,  dissension  and 
disunity.  Before  this  chapter  of  Zionist  history  was  closed,  there  were 
some  ugly  paragraphs  placed  in  it  dealing  not  only  with  bitter  name- 
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calling,  but  even  on  rare  occasion,  actual  fist-fighting  accompanied 
by  recriminations,  accusations  and  counter-accusations. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Zionist  Committee  took  place  that  day 
in  Munich  and  I  sat  in  on  it.  Present  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Brigade  who  was  there  in  civilian  clothes  acting  as  a  sheliah, 
a  representative  of  the  organized  Jewish  community  of  Palestine. 
Since  I  was  in  telephonic  communication  with  Moshe  Shertok, 
then  in  London,  from  my  office  in  Frankfurt,  I  was  asked  to  convey 
to  him  a  message  from  the  Central  Zionist  Committee.  They  asked 
me  to  inform  him  that  there  was  great  need  of  more  effectively  or- 
ganized Zionist  activity  in  Germany  with  a  central  Zionist  office 
and  with  subsidiary  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
central  office  preferably  to  be  headed  by  one  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  World  Zionist  Executive  whose  word  would  be  respected.  As 
it  was,  they  complained  that  there  was  no  coordination  and  not 
even  communication  among  the  various  shlihim,  who  had  come 
either  from  the  Jewish  Brigade  or  from  Palestine  itself  to  help  or- 
ganize the  Jews  in  the  DP  camps  for  eventual  immigration  to  Pales- 
tine. There  were  twelve  such  shlihim  now  operating  in  Germany, 
but,  the  committee  said,  the  right  hand  knew  not  what  the  left  hand 
was  doing.  In  addition,  they  complained  that  some  of  these  repre- 
sentatives from  Palestine  were  even  contributing  to  the  creation  of 
greater  chaos.  Particularly  did  they  feel  bitter  against  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Hashomer  Hatzair  party  of  Palestine  who 
were  working  on  their  own  among  the  DPs  and  frequently  were 
found  to  be  working  against  the  Central  Zionist  Committee. 

Mr.  Shertok  was  also  to  be  advised  of  a  number  of  decisions  of 
the  Central  Zionist  Committee:  a  day  was  to  be  proclaimed  soon 
when  the  Jews  in  all  the  camps  would  observe  a  day  of  fasting  in 
order  to  dramatize  their  plea  to  the  world  to  open  the  gates  of 
Palestine  to  them;  for  the  same  purpose  there  would  be  mass  meet- 
ings in  all  the  camps  to  adopt  resolutions  addressed  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  military  authorities;  a  Zionist  newspaper  would  soon  be 
issued;  meetings  would  take  place  in  the  near  future  in  Frankfurt. 
Munich  and  Nuremberg  of  the  representatives  of  the  Jews  of  the 
camps  in  the  three  western  zones  of  occupation;  on  the  23rd  of 
October  a  meeting  would  take  place  in  Frankfurt  of  the  Central 
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Zionist  Council  representing  all  the  Zionists  in  the  American,  British 
and  French  zones,  to  be  followed  by  a  ten-day  course  for  madrichim, 
youth  leaders.  I  was  to  ask  Mr.  Shertok  if  a  Zionist  office  could  not 
be  organized  in  Frankfurt  and  whether  he  could  not  arrange  to  be 
present  himself  at  the  meeting  on  October  23.  Mr.  Shertok  was  not 
able  to  come,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  would  soon 
make  his  first  visit  to  Germany,  a  fact  which  none  of  us  knew  at  the 
time. 


CHAPTER    NINETEEN 


Austria's  Jews 


on  the  afternoon  of  October  9,  I  left  Germany  and  drove 
through  a  heavy  snowstorm  across  the  mountains  to  the  charming 
city  of  Salzburg  in  Austria.  I  was  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  because 
one  of  my  closest  friends,  a  man  with  whom  I  had  spent  three  inti- 
mate years  together  as  a  student  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
was  stationed  in  Salzburg.  Chaplain  Eli  A.  Bohnen,  before  the  war 
rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel  in  Buffalo  and  now  rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanuel  in  Providence,  was  the  assistant  division  chaplain  with 
the  Forty-Second  (Rainbow)  Division,  the  only  rabbi  to  serve  as 
an  assistant  division  chaplain  in  Europe  during  the  war.  It  was 
heartening  to  see  him  again  even  as  it  was  no  surprise  to  see  with 
what  esteem  and  affection  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-chaplains,  the 
officers  and  the  men  of  his  famed  infantry  division. 

General  Mark  Clark  was  the  commanding  general  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Austria  and  he  had  divided  his  headquarters  into 
two  component  parts,  the  rear  headquarters  in  Salzburg,  the  for- 
ward in  Vienna.  I  called  on  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Major-General 
Brann  and  then  met  with  Brigadier-General  Hume,  G-5,  in  charge 
of  civilian  affairs,  including  displaced  persons  in  the  American 
zone  of  Austria.  I  was  very  much  taken  by  General  Hume,  a  mild- 
mannered  and  soft-spoken  gentleman,  a  rare  example  of  a  man  who 
combined  love  of  scholarship  with  a  military  career.  He  spoke  to 
me  at  length  about  Moses  as  a  military  leader  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  hygiene  and  public  health  which  Moses 
faced  in  leading  the  Children  of  Israel  across  the  desert  to  the 
Promised  Land,  expressing  his  admiration  at  how  Moses  had  solved 
the  many  difficult  problems  which  had  faced  him.  General  Hume 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  a  monograph  which  he  had 
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written  on  the  subject.  Later  he  was  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  in  Japan,  working  until  his  death  in  1952. 
Chaplain  Bohnen  and  I  were  joined  at  dinner  by  another  old  friend 
of  mine,  a  priest  from  my  native  city  of  Baltimore,  Father  "Mike" 
Donovan. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  Vienna,  but  a  few  miles  out 
of  Salzburg  my  car  broke  down  and  I  had  to  rely  upon  a  method  of 
transportation  I  had  often  used  in  my  student  days— hitch-hiking. 
I  got  back  to  Salzburg,  had  my  car  towed  back  into  the  city  and 
repaired  and  finally  in  the  afternoon  started  off  again.  One  had 
to  cross  the  Russian  zone  of  Austria  in  order  to  get  to  Vienna, 
which,  like  Berlin,  was  governed  by  a  quadripartite  council  con- 
sisting of  the  American,  British,  French  and  Russian  commanding 
generals  in  Austria  or  their  representatives. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  office  of  General  Mark  Clark, 
but  he  was  ill  and  away  from  his  office.  Instead  I  had  a  worth- 
while conference  with  the  deputy  commanding  general,  Major 
General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  a  most  able  executive,  who  was  later 
to  serve  as  chief  of  staff— and  now  commanding  general— of  the 
NATO  forces. 

Accompanied  by  Warrant  Officer  Harry  Freidenberg  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Vienna  Command,  I  spent  the 
next  two  days  visiting  Jewish  communal  institutions  in  Vienna 
and  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  the  kultusgemeinde,  the  organized 
Jewish  community  of  the  city.  x\mong  these  were  the  president  of 
the  Jewish  community,  Herr  Adolf  David  Brill  who  was  working 
as  a  secretary  in  the  Staatskanzelerei  and  his  deputy,  Professor  Ben 
Zion  Lazar.  Among  the  leaders  also  was  a  Herr  Braver,  an  old  time 
Zionist. 

I  took  an  hour  off  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Theodor 
Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern  political  Zionism.  As  I  stood  before 
his  tombstone  and  recited  the  traditional  memorial  prayer  for  the 
dead,  I  thought  to  myself,  "How  tragically  true  have  been  all  the 
predictions  of  this  modern-day  prophet  of  Israel!  If  his  voice  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  Jews  of  the  world  when  he  first  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  a  Jewish  State  instead  of  it  being  a  voice  crving  in 
the  wilderness,  how  many  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
would  have  been  alive  today!" 
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On  the  second  morning  of  my  brief  stay  in  Vienna  I  had  the 
privilege  of  a  conference  with  General  Mark  Clark.  He  was  quick 
to  ask  me  at  the  very  opening  of  the  conference  whether  General 
Eisnhower  had  sent  me  to  inspect  conditions  among  Jewish  displaced 
persons  in  Austria.  I  assured  him  that  General  Eisenhower  had  not 
done  so.  Of  course,  General  Eisenhower  could  not  have  done  so 
since  Austria  formed  a  totally  separate  command  and  was  under  the 
complete  and  sole  orders  of  General  Clark.  The  two  generals  stood 
on  the  same  level  of  command  and  neither  was  subordinate  to  the 
other.  As  soon  as  General  Clark  had  fired  his  opening  question 
at  me,  I  realized  that  my  visit  to  Austria  might  create  an  "incident." 
However,  my  answers  seemed  to  placate  General  Clark,  particularly 
when  I  informed  him  that  my  visit  to  Austria  was  being  made  be- 
cause of  two  major  reasons— to  see  what  the  actual  conditions  were 
among  the  Jewish  DP  camps  in  Austria  for  my  own  information 
and  for  the  information  of  any  Jewish  leaders  of  the  western  democ- 
racies and,  secondly,  to  see  what  we  in  Germany  might  be  able  to 
learn  from  General  Clark's  policies  and  practices  toward  displaced 
persons  in  Austria. 

After  this  opening  flurry  General  Clark  was  most  cordial  and 
cooperative.  It  was  he  who  told  me  of  how  General  Eisenhower  and 
he  were  taking  a  brief,  well-earned  vacation  on  the  French  Riviera 
when  their  rest  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent  telephone  call  from 
General  Eisenhower's  headquarters  at  Frankfurt  stating  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  himself  had  intervened  in  the  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons situation  and  had  sent  the  cablegram  (quoted  earlier  in  this 
account)  requesting  an  immediate  reply  from  General  Eisenhower. 
At  once  General  Eisenhower  flew  back  to  Frankfurt  and  General 
Clark  flew  back  to  his  command  at  Vienna  where  he  also  applied 
himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  DPs  in  the  American  zone 
of  Austria. 

The  day  before  my  meeting  with  General  Clark  there  had  been 
a  serious  incident  involving  one  of  the  Jewish  DP  camps  in  Austria 
together  with  a  protest  parade  staged  by  the  Jews.  General  Clark 
told  me  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  commanding  generals 
of  all  the  divisions  in  Austria,  together  with  other  officers,  the  meet- 
ing to  take  place  that  very  morning  at  11  o'clock  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  conference  with  General  Clark.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
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ing  was  to  clarify  General  Clark's  policy  with  regard  to  Jewish 
displaced  persons  and,  to  use  General  Clark's  words,  "to  lay  down 
the  law."  That  General  Clark  was  in  complete  earnest  could  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  at  that  meeting  he  relieved  a  general  of  his 
command  and  had  him  returned  home  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
General  Clark  informed  me  also  that  in  the  near  future  some  30,000 
Germans,  now  in  the  American  zone  of  Austria,  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  and  that  as  soon  os 
the  transfer  would  be  completed  Jewish  DPs  would  be  moved  into 
hotels,  apartment  houses  and  private  homes,  to  be  administered  as 
camp  units.  Here,  too,  General  Clark  showed  his  good  faith  when, 
a  short  while  later,  the  famous  Austrian  resort  town  of  Bad  Gastein 
became  a  Jewish  DP  center  with  a  number  of  the  leading  hotels 
occupied  by  the  DPs.  General  Clark  impressed  me  as  a  man  of 
sincerity,  of  decision  and  of  great  vigor. 

The  tale  of  the  Vienna  Jewish  community  was  the  not  unusual 
one  of  decimation,  current  anti-Semitism  and  great  want.  In  pre- 
Hitler  days  the  Austrian  Jewish  community  was  estimated  at  206,000, 
while  the  Jews  in  Vienna  numbered  180,000.  About  50,000  Viennese 
Jews  had  succeeded  in  emigrating,  although  many  of  them  got  only 
as  far  as  western  European  countries  and  there  the  long  hand  of 
Nazism  caught  up  with  them  again.  The  Nazis  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  remaining  number  of  Jews  in  Vienna  to  a  total  of  about  200, 
most  of  whom  were  the  officials  of  the  Jewish  community.  After 
the  liberation  of  the  country,  some  Jews  returned  to  Vienna,  so 
that  by  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  about  3,000  Jews  in  the  city, 
eighty-seven  per  cent  of  whom  were  originally  Viennese,  the  re- 
mainder mostly  Polish  Jews.  In  addition  to  these  3,000  there  were 
some  7,000  so-called  "Aryan"  Jews,  Austrians  who  had  married 
Jews,  including  a  number  who  had  become  converts  to  Judaism. 
Besides,  there  were  2,000  mischlinge,  those  born  of  mixed  marriages. 
Professor  Lazar  who  also  served  as  head  of  the  welfare  department 
of  the  Jewish  community,  put  it  in  another  way  when  he  said  that 
there  were  5,000  believing  Jews  and  7,000  confessionslose. 

Almost  seven  years  after  the  liberation  of  Austria,  on  May  20, 
1952,  a  memorial  was  dedicated  at  the  site  of  the  former  Nazi  death 
camp  at  Mauthausen  to  the  memory  of  the  Jews  who  had  died 
there  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  In  an  address  during  the  ceremonies. 
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Doctor  Emil  Maurer,  president  of  the  Vienna  Jewish  community, 
pointed  out  that  of  the  122,768  persons  known  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  camp,  121,500  were  Jews.  In  addition,  he  said  35,000 
other  Jews  were  gassed  at  a  satellite  camp  at  Castle  Hartheim  and 
70,000  Jews  died  on  marches  to  and  from  the  camp. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1945,  most  of  the  surviving  Jews  were  older  people,  the  average 
age  about  fifty.  It  was  thought  that  the  maximum  number  of 
young  people  would  be  about  500,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
recent  Polish  immigrants  who  desired  to  leave  Austria  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Palestine.  The  older  people  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  then  surviving  community  were  too  tired  to  wander  further  and 
their  life  was  too  far  advanced  to  begin  searching  for  a  new  home 
and  a  new  security.  In  the  main  they  decided  to  remain  in  Vienna 
to  see  what  the  future  would  bring. 

The  future  did  not  look  too  promising,  for  although  the  Nazis 
had  been  defeated,  Nazism  was  still  unconquered.  The  Jewish  sur- 
vivors in  Vienna  complained  bitterly  that  they  were  treated  not 
as  victims  of  Nazism  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  certain  special 
assistance,  but  were  treated  exactly  like  all  the  other  Austrians.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  treated  even  worse  because  of  the 
rampant  anti-Semitism  among  the  Austrian  officials  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal  in  connection  with  such  important  matters  as 
employment,  shelter,  the  return  of  their  properties,  etc.  Jewish 
homes  and  businesses  had  not  been  returned  and  when  a  Jew  dared 
to  go  to  a  municipal  office  to  ask  for  the  return  of  his  possessions, 
he  was  laughed  at  by  the  officials. 

The  most  important  political  party,  the  Volkspartei  was  full  of 
men  and  women  who  had  belonged  to  the  Nazi  Party.  The  leading 
spirit  in  the  party  and  its  honorary  president,  Leopold  Kunschak, 
had  been  a  leading  anti-Semite  all  his  life.  In  a  public  speech  made 
just  two  weeks  before  my  visit  to  Vienna  he  had  declared  that  he 
had  been  and  always  would  be  an  anti-Semite,  while  making  the 
dubious  qualification  that  he  was  not  a  racial  anti-Semite,  but  a 
religious  one!  To  make  matters  worse  for  the  Jews,  all  that  the 
Nazis  in  Vienna  had  to  do  in  order  to  be  washed  clean  of  their 
former  sins  was  to  declare  to  the  Russian  officials  in  Vienna  that 
they  were  Communists.  The  Russians  then  welcomed  them  effu- 
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sively  like  prodigal  sons  returning  home  and  rewarded  them  with 
positions  in  the  municipal  government.  While  the  Jews  lived  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  a  large  number  of  them  lived  in  the  Russian 
sector. 

That  Austrian  officialdom  has  not  changed  its  attitude  can  be 
seen  in  the  pro-Nazi  laws  passed  by  the  Austrian  parliament  in 
July,  1952  restoring  property  and  civil  rights  to  more  than  20,000 
former  Nazis.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Austrian  government 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  "Hardship  Settlement  Fund" 
from  the  proceeds  of  heirless  property  belonging,  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  it,  to  Jews,  thus  making  the  Jewish  victims  of  Nazism  pay 
the  bill  for  Nazism!  There  were  in  July,  1952  about  12,000  Jews 
in  Austria,  most  of  them  old,  sick  and  poor.  They  and  their  insti- 
tutions are  supported  by  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee and  are  in  great  need  of  the  funds  which  they  would  have 
received  had  the  Austrian  government  handled  their  claims  with 
justice,  instead  of  passing  legislation  to  return  property  to  thousands 
of  ex-Nazis.  And  the  Volkspartei  is  still  the  dominant  party! 

The  reorganized  Jewish  community,  the  Kultusgemeinde ,  had 
again  come  into  possession  of  several  Jewish  communal  institu- 
tions—the one  existing  and  restored  synagogue  (the  other  thirty- 
seven  pre-Nazi  synagogues  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Nazis),  five 
shelters,  one  old  folks  home  and  one  hospital.  The  largest  shelter, 
that  at  9  Seegasse,  a  building  erected  in  1864  by  the  then  Baron 
Rothschild,  was  in  the  American  sector  of  Vienna,  as  was  one 
other  shelter,  the  other  three  located  in  the  Russian  and  the  inter- 
national sectors.  About  640  Jews  liberated  from  the  concentration 
camps,  together  with  a  few  aged  and  blind  folk,  were  lodged  in 
the  shelters.  The  Jewish  hospital  with  300  hundred  beds  had,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  200  patients  of  whom  150  were  Jewish.  The 
home  for  the  aged  had  120  residents. 

An  American  Army  doctor  informed  me  that  his  estimate  of 
the  food  served  in  the  shelters  was  an  average  daily  total  of  1,400 
calories,  far  below  the  required  amount  for  people  who  had  been 
suffering  from  malnutrition  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  municipal 
department  in  charge  of  food-stuffs  sold  food  to  the  shelters;  no 
free  food  was  distributed.  Many  of  the  windows  in  the  shelters  were 
broken,  there  was  a  shortage  of  blankets  and  no  fuel  was  available. 
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The  proportionately  small  number  of  young  people  was  trying  to 
make  a  go  of  things  in  private  dwellings  in  the  city.  The  shelters 
housed  mostly  aged  people,  thus  making  the  situation  even  worse. 
An  average  daily  menu  in  the  shelters  was  the  following:  breakfast, 
three  eighths  of  a  kilogram  of  bread,  one  cup  of  coffee,  a  little  sugar 
and  milk  occasionally;  lunch,  one  half  liter  of  soup  with  some 
vegetables  and  a  little  fat,  no  meat,  no  bones;  supper,  a  half  liter 
of  soup  with  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  coffee  with  occasionally 
a  little  milk  added,  bread,  with  infrequent  distribution  of  mar- 
malade or  cheese.  Yet  I  was  informed  that  the  food  situation 
reflected  a  slight  improvement  over  what  it  had  been.  The  menu 
in  the  hospital  was  better  than  that  in  the  shelters  for  the  patients 
did  occasionally  receive  some  small  portion  of  meat.  The  indi- 
vidual Jews  who  were  living  on  their  own,  were  on  the  whole, 
receiving  even  less  at  the  time;  they  were  getting  less  bread  and 
less  vegetables. 

The  people  of  the  city  were  divided  into  five  different  categories 
with  regard  to  food  rationing  and  most  of  the  Jews  had  been  placed 
in  the  very  bottom-most  category  which  included  those  who  did 
not  work.  Most  of  the  Jews  did  not  work  either  because  they  were 
in  no  physical  condition  to  work  or  because,  if  they  did  seek  em- 
ployment at  the  municipal  employment  bureaus,  they  were  given 
short  shrift.  The  one  bright  exception  lay  in  the  fact  that  people 
who  could  prove  that  they  had  been  in  concentration  camps  were 
placed  in  Category  2  for  six  months  after  the  liberation.  Neither 
the  Jews  in  the  communal  institutions  of  Vienna  nor  those  living 
on  their  own  were  receiving  the  2,000  calories  granted  to  displaced 
persons  living  in  DP  camps.  In  my  report  to  General  Clark  I  recom- 
mended that  all  the  12,000  Jews,  half- Jews  and  those  mistreated  by 
the  Nazis  because  of  any  Jewish  association  whatsoever,  be  placed 
in  Category  2  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  clothing  situation  was  desperate.  For  seven  years  the  Jews 
of  Vienna  had  not  been  able  to  purchase  any  clothing  and  the 
little  they  did  have  was  lost  to  them  when  they  were  sent  to  the 
concentration  camps.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  there  had  been  no 
distribution  of  any  kind  of  clothing  and  the  Viennese  Jews  were 
in  great  need  of  all  kinds  of  garments  for  men  and  women  par- 
ticularly underclothing  and  shoes. 
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My  report  to  General  Clark  stated,  of  course,  the  needs  of  the 
Jews  in  the  city;  food,  clothing,  shoes,  fuel,  blankets,  window-glass, 
medicines,  etc.  It  described  the  anti-Semitism  rife  among  the  Aus- 
trian people  and,  particularly,  Austrian  officialdom.  In  addition 
it  recommended  that  the  Allied  Control  Council  should  recognize 
the  Kultusgemeinde  as  the  representative  body  of  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  and  should  afford  that  organization  all  assistance  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Jewish  communal  life;  secondly,  that  all  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazism  should  be  granted  the  same  preferential  treatment 
as  that  given  United  Nations  DPs  and  this  for  an  indefinite  period, 
applicable  to  such  items  as  food,  housing,  furniture,  fuel,  blankets, 
clothing,  employment  by  the  Allied  forces  and  by  the  Austrian 
Government  (this  policy  was  already  the  policy  of  the  American 
authorities  in  Germany) ;  that  the  Kultusgemeinde  should  be  asked 
to  nominate  a  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  Allied  officers 
for  the  preparation  of  a  memorandum  for  the  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil for  action  on  the  restoration  to  the  surviving  Jews  of  their  homes, 
places  of  business  and  other  possessions  and  to  the  Kultusgemeinde 
of  Jewish  communal  property. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  regret  that  as  late  as  April  1953,  almost 
eight  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  regime,  a  large  proportion 
of  property  seized  from  the  Jews  of  Austria  by  the  Nazis  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  "Aryanizers"  there.  Still  pending  before  the  Aus- 
trian parliament  are  the  indemnification  laws,  particularly  those 
concerning  the  Jewish  rehabilitation  fund  from  heirless  property. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Vienna  the  vast  movement  of 
Jews  from  Eastern  European  countries  via  Vienna  to  the  American 
zones  of  Austria  and  Germany  was  still  in  its  infancy.  A  thin  trickle 
of  Jews  was  beginning  to  infiltrate  from  Poland,  but  soon  the  trickle 
was  to  swell  to  a  stream  and  then  to  a  surging  torrential  river  as 
thousands  and  then  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  realized  that  this  would  be  their  last  opportunity 
for  escaping  to  lands  of  freedom  and  security.  This  remarkable 
mass  movement  was  at  first  unorganized  and  chaotic— the  expres- 
sion of  a  people  frantic  for  freedom.  Soon,  however,  it  became 
a  well-organized  and  properly  disciplined  exodus,  as  it  had  to 
become  if  it  were  to  succeed. 
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This  organized  movement  known  by  the  name  of  Bertha,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "flight,"  was  soon  organized  and  led  by  courageous 
and  ingenious  young  men  and  young  women  sent  from  Palestine 
who  recruited  additional  young  people  from  among  the  escaping 
Jews  themselves  to  serve  as  their  willing  assistants.  Long  before  the 
days  of  Hitler  the  lands  of  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rumania  were 
notorious  for  anti-Semitism.  The  heritage  of  Fascism  combined  with 
the  German  occupation  of  those  countries  had  multiplied  the 
already  sizeable  anti-Semitism  ten-fold.  In  all  of  these  countries  the 
native  populations  had  happily  joined  with  the  Nazis  in  slaughter- 
ing the  Jews.  One  vast  Jewish  graveyard  stretched  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Jews  that  survived 
in  those  countries  were  a  pathetic  remnant  of  once  numerous  and 
scholarly  Jewish  communities.  They  owed  their  survival  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  liberated  in  time  from  concentration  camps 
or  else  they  had  been  hiding  in  the  woods  or  they  had  been  mem- 
bers of  partisan  fighting  groups  or  they  had  been  shipped  to  the 
interior  of  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Russians  before  the  German  Army 
could  over-run  their  towns.  Now,  having  returned  to  their  native 
cities  and  villages,  having  made  a  usually  fruitless  search  for  rela- 
tives, they  quickly  became  aware  that  the  future  for  Jews  in  those 
lands  held  very  bleak  prospects.  Besides,  many  had  become  aware 
of  the  bitter  lesson  which  the  Hitler  period  had  taught  them— that 
they  could  find  their  greatest  security  not  as  members  of  a  defense- 
less minority  in  some  Eastern  European  Communist  country,  but 
as  members  of  a  free  Jewish  people  in  a  Jewish  land.  The  recurring 
anti-Semitic  incidents  in  post-war  Poland,  including  a  number  of 
pogroms,  gave  added  impetus  to  the  exodus. 

The  usual  route  of  the  Beriha  lay  across  Czechoslovakia  into  the 
Russian  zone  of  Austria,  to  Vienna  and  onward  to  the  American 
zone  of  Austria,  thence  across  the  border  to  the  American  zone 
of  Germany  into  the  DP  camps  there.  An  alternate  route  ran  from 
Vienna  across  western  Austria  to  escape  ports  in  Italy.  This  under- 
ground movement  which  brought  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  across  the  borders  of  half  a  dozen  countries  was  ably  led 
by  young  men  and  women  who  displayed  continuing  valor  and 
heroism.  For  them  no  obstacle  was  too  great;  no  danger  too  fright- 
ening. Often  the  plight  of  the  refugees  stirred  the  hearts  of  even 
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military  officials  and  from  time  to  time  there  were  those  among 
them  who,  quite  unofficially,  would  lend  a  helping  hand.  When  the 
Russians  closed  the  official  border  points  in  their  zone  of  Austria 
to  the  fleeing  Jews,  a  certain  American  general  in  Vienna  casually 
pointed  to  the  large  map  on  the  wall  of  his  office  and  indicated 
several  other  safe  crossings  of  the  border  where  he  knew  no  Rus- 
sian guards  were  stationed. 

The  valiant  rescue  movement  even  had  its  lighter  aspects  as 
well.  During  one  of  the  early  periods  in  the  history  of  this  mass 
escape,  the  Jewish  refugees  were  told  that  if  they  were  interrogated 
by  Russian  guards  on  the  train  which  carried  them  across  the  Rus- 
sian zone  of  Austria,  their  story  was  to  be  that  they  were  Greeks 
who  were  legitimately  being  transported  from  Eastern  European 
countries  across  Austria  on  their  way  back  to  Greece. 

One  day  a  Russian  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the 
guards  on  one  of  the  trains  asked  the  supposed  "Greeks"  to  teach 
him  a  few  words  in  Greek.  Nonchalantly  retaining  his  composure, 
the  Jewish  leader  in  charge  of  the  party  taught  the  Russian  the 
"Greek"  greeting— "S halom  aleichem"  and  the  proper  response. 
"Aleichem  shalom."  (The  Hebrew  greeting  meaning  "Peace  unto 
you"  and  "Unto  you  peace.") 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences,  during  the  following  week 
a  number  of  real  Greeks  were  being  transported  on  the  same  train 
from  Eastern  European  countries  to  their  native  land.  When  the 
Russian  non-commissioned  officer  began  his  questioning  of  them 
and  the  leader  of  the  Greeks  told  him  that  they  were  Greeks  on 
their  way  home,  he  warmly  greeted  them  with  a  hearty  "Shalom 
aleichem!" 

They  looked  at  him  with  puzzlement  on  their  faces  and  silence 
on  their  lips.  The  Russian  officer  was  not  to  be  fooled  so  easily. 

"Oh  no!"  he  shouted.  "You  do  not  even  understand  the  proper 
Greek  greeting.  You  are  not  Greeks,  a  bunch  of  fakers!  Off  the 
train,  all  of  you!" 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  cord,  stopped  the  train  and  ejected  the 
hapless  and  bewildered  Greeks. 

When  I  visited  Vienna  again  the  following  year  during  the 
summer  of  1946,  the  Beriha  movement  was  in  full  swing.  The 
Jewish  communal  shelters  were  jammed  to  the  bursting  point.  The 
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Rothchild  Hospital  was  packed  with  a  suffering  humanity.  Women 
with  infants  suckling  at  the  breast,  children  of  all  ages,  men  of  all 
descriptions  were  lying  in  the  corridors  of  the  hospital,  on  its  steps 
and  in  the  large,  damp  and  dark  courtyard. 

It  was  during  that  visit  of  mine  to  Vienna  in  the  summer  ol 
1946  that  the  accident  of  my  last  name  proved  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Beriha  movement.  The  young  leaders  of  the  Beriha  met  with 
me  in  Vienna  and  among  the  problems  which  confronted  them  at 
the  moment  was  the  serious  one  of  the  Russians  shutting  the  main 
avenue  of  escape  across  the  border  from  Czechoslovakia  into  the 
Russian-occupied  zone  of  Austria.  The  leaders  of  the  Beriha  move- 
ment were  anxious  to  find  out  whether  the  closing  of  the  Russian 
border  gates  would  be  permanent  or  not.  The  opening  of  another 
crossing  point  at  the  border  would  be  both  costly  and  dangerous  and 
before  they  proceeded,  the  Beriha  people  wanted  to  ascertain  the 
future  plans  of  the  Russian  high  command  in  Vienna.  Fortunately, 
they  had  learned  that  one  of  the  aides  to  the  Russian  commanding 
general  was  a  young  Russian  officer  who  bore  the  same  last  name 
as  myself.  It  was  arranged  that  a  party  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
Russian  "Nadich"  and  the  American  "Nadich"  so  that  the  two 
might  meet  each  other.  The  party  was  held  in  the  apartment  of 
one  of  the  Beriha  men  and  there  was  an  ample  quantity  of  vodka. 
Our  host  saw  to  it  that  the  glass  of  the  Russian  "Nadich"  was  kept 
full  always  and  before  the  evening  was  over  my  Russian  confrere 
had  told  me  the  information  which  we  wanted  to  know— the  closing 
of  the  border  was  only  temporary  and  within  three  or  four  days 
the  restriction  would  be  lifted.  Shakespeare  notwithstanding,  a 
name  may  have  a  peculiar  significance. 
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my  three  day  inspection  tour  of  Vienna  completed,  I  headed 
back  across  the  Russian  zone  of  Austria  toward  our  own  zone, 
arriving  in  Salzburg  late  at  night  on  October  7,  1945.  My  good 
friend,  Chaplain  Bohnen  of  the  42nd  Division,  had  been  assigned 
to  accompany  me  on  my  inspection  tour  of  the  DP  camps  in  the 
American  zone  of  Austria.  The  next  morning  we  began  with  the 
camp  in  Salzburg  itself.  I  was  careful  to  take  detailed  notes  during 
my  visit  to  the  DP  camps  in  the  American  zone  of  Austria  for  the 
last  words  General  Clark  had  uttered  during  my  conference  with 
him  in  Vienna  were  to  the  effect  that  he  expected  to  receive  from 
me  a  complete  report  of  my  observations  and  my  recommendations. 

The  situation  in  Austria  differed  from  that  in  Germany  vis-a- 
vis the  indigenous  population  in  that  the  German  people  were 
regarded  as  conquered  enemies  while  the  Austrian  people  were 
officially  looked  upon  as  liberated  victims  of  the  enemy.  The  im- 
portant consequences  so  far  as  the  DPs  was  concerned  lay  in  the 
fact  that  while  in  Germany  there  could  be  requisitioning  from  the 
native  population,  in  Austria  this  was  impossible.  Therefore,  pro- 
posed solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Jewish  displaced 
persons  in  Austria  could  not  reckon  with  requisitioning  of  housing 
or  supplies  of  any  kind  from  the  Austrian  population— in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  reality  the  majority  of  the  Austrians  had  been 
willing  accomplices  of  the  German  Nazis. 

The  average  age  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  the  several 
camps  in  Austria  ran  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-five.  At 
Salzburg  some  twenty  were  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  the 
camp  at  Ebensee  the  majority  were  between  eighteen  and  thirty, 
including  sixty-seven  women  and  an  orphan  of  nine.  At  Camp  No.  1 
at  Wels  the  greater  number  of  people  was  between  twenty-five  and 
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thirty-five  with  131  children  ranging  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen.  Almost  all  of  the  Jews  in  these  Austrian  camps  were 
of  Polish  origin,  those  few  who  were  not  being  of  Hungarian  or 
Rumanian  birth.  The  polls  taken  in  the  camps  showed  that  between 
eighty  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  displaced  persons  desired 
to  immigrate  to  Palestine,  the  remainder  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  dominions,  etc. 

Conditions  at  the  camp  in  the  city  of  Salzburg  were  compara- 
tively good  because  Chaplain  Bohnen  was  stationed  in  Salzburg 
and  had  been  of  great  personal  assistance  to  the  Jews  in  the  camp. 
He  had  also  elicited  the  interest  of  General  Collins,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  42nd  Division.  The  camp  itself  contained  a  number 
of  groups  of  differing  nationalities.  Among  them  were  380  Jews 
living  in  two  stone  barracks.  The  rooms  were  not  crowded  and 
some  permitted  the  living  together  of  family  units.  There  were 
enough  beds  and  bedding  so  that  only  one  person  slept  in  each 
bed— quite  an  achievement  at  the  time  for  a  DP  camp!  Each  bed 
had  a  straw  mattress  and  two  blankets.  A  number  of  the  rooms 
had  stoves  and  fuel  on  hand  and  stoves  were  being  provided  for 
the  other  rooms  as  well.  Clothing  was  being  supplied  and  a  stock 
of  garments  and  shoes  was  available.  Needed  badly  were  shoes  for 
children  of  whom  there  were  about  twenty  in  the  camp  under  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  camp  boasted  of  its  own  little  synagogue  used 
regularly  by  some  twenty  Jews  in  the  group  who  spoke  to  me  of 
their  need  for  prayer  shawls,  phylacteries,  prayer  books  and  Bibles. 
A  camp  committee  of  three  men  represented  the  Jewish  DPs  and 
worked  closely  with  Chaplain  Bohnen  and  his  assistant. 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  favorable  conditions  in  this  center, 
complaints  were  registered  to  me  regarding  the  monotony  of  the 
diet  and  the  need  for  more  proteins  and  fats,  for  more  clothing, 
especially  winter  garments,  the  desire  for  newspapers  and  reading 
material,  the  lack  of  a  work  program  except  for  a  contemplated 
tailor  shop,  the  absence  of  any  education  program  except  for 
Hebrew  courses  for  the  children  and  courses  in  English  that  had 
been  planned  for  the  adults  for  the  near  future. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  General  Collins  was  planning  to  trans- 
fer this  entire  group  from  the  stone  barracks  to  a  group  of  apart- 
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ment  houses,  soon  to  be  evacuated  by  United  States  Army  per- 
sonnel. 

The  center  at  Ebensee  consisted  of  five  small  camps  where 
512  Jews  were  living  amidst  a  majority  of  non- Jewish  Poles.  The 
Jews  were  scattered  among  the  five  camps,  the  largest  number, 
320,  living  in  Camp  No.  3.  Many  of  the  Poles  were  really  not  Poles 
at  all  but  Ukrainians  and  Volkdeutsche.  It  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter  to  be  registered  as  Poles  and  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
placed persons  of  a  friendly  allied  nation,  while  the  Ukrainians, 
erstwhile  mercenaries  of  the  Nazis,  concealed  their  identity  lest 
they  be  returned  to  Russia.  The  camp  administration  was  entirely 
Polish,  even  in  Camp  No.  3,  where  the  majority  of  the  residents  was 
Jewish  and  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  accused  the  camp  admin- 
istration of  regularly  stealing  part  of  the  food. 

The  UNRRA  team  supervising  the  five  camps  consisted  in  its 
entirety  also  of  Polish  citizens  and  among  them  there  was  only  one 
Polish  Jew.  The  Jewish  DPs  charged  that  the  administration  of  the 
camps  regularly  discriminated  against  the  Jews  in  the  distribution 
of  supplies.  The  anti-Semitism  of  the  Poles  in  the  camps  was  acute 
and  feeling  was  running  high  with  several  incidents  having  already 
occurred.  When  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  had  distributed 
packages  among  the  Jewish  residents  in  the  camps  before  the 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  the  Poles  in  the  camps  had  grown  furious 
to  the  point  of  almost  creating  a  riot.  On  another  occasion  Jewish 
displaced  persons  had  been  fired  at  by  the  Poles.  The  head  of  the 
UNRRA  team,  Bert  Fenenga,  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  all- 
Jewish  camp.  He  told  me  that  some  of  the  Poles  in  the  camps  had 
come  to  him  on  several  occasions  and  had  threatened  trouble 
against  the  Jews.  Similarly,  Lieut.  Col.  Hill,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  180th  Field  Battalion  under  whose  command  the 
camps  had  been  placed,  stated  that  the  Jewish  displaced  persons 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  five  camps  and  placed  in  one  camp 
apart  from  the  Poles. 

Thus  far,  there  was  no  official  directive  from  General  Clark's 
headquarters  about  a  separate  camp  for  Jewish  displaced  persons, 
as  was  General  Eisenhower's  policy  now  in  Germany.  The  com- 
manding general  of  the  26th  Infantry  Division,  commanding  this 
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entire  area,  had  stated  that  it  was  his  policy  to  place  Polish  Jews 
among  non-Jewish  Poles  and  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  otherwise— 
at  least  not  to  this  point.  The  UNRRA  director  informed  me  that 
he  had  submitted  requisitions  for  clothing  and  shoes  upon  three 
separate  occasions  to  the  infantry  battalion  stationed  at  Bad  Ischel 
and  they,  in  turn,  had  sent  the  requisitions  to  26th  Division  Head- 
quarters, but  so  far  no  action  had  been  taken.  No  clothing  had 
been  received  for  distribution  in  these  camps  and  many  of  the 
people  were  wearing  discarded  Nazi  S.S.  trousers  and  jackets— the 
very  sight  of  which  was  hateful  in  their  eyes,  a  grim  reminder  of 
their  worst  persecutors.  They  received  a  bare  2,000  calories  in  food 
each  day  with  an  additional  600  for  workers,  but  the  people  com- 
plained to  me  that  they  went  about  hungry. 

There  was  no  synagogue  in  the  camp  and  religious  services  were 
held  only  on  the  Jewish  holidays.  The  Jewish  DPs  asked  for  books 
and  papers  and  for  the  creation  of  leisure-time  and  work  pro- 
grams. A  small  number  were  employed  by  the  Army,  but  there 
were  among  them  tailors,  shoe-makers  and  knitters  who  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  work  shops.  But  the  greatest  complaint  of  all 
centered  about  their  being  compelled  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
majority  of  vicious  anti-Semites.  New  incidents  could  break  out 
at  any  time  and  the  Jews  lived  in  actual  fear  of  their  lives.  The 
many  Ukrainians  and  Volkdeutsche  who  had  registered  as  Poles 
were,  if  anything,  even  worse  anti-Semites  than  the  Poles  them- 
selves. They  were  Nazis  to  the  very  core  of  their  being. 

My  report  to  General  Clark  strongly  urged  the  transfer  of  the 
Jewish  displaced  persons  from  the  several  camps  at  Ebensee  else- 
where and  this  was  actually  done  soon  afterwards  when  General 
Clark  had  this  entire  group  moved  to  the  new  Jewish  DP  center  at 
the  resort  hotels  in  Bad  Gastein. 

At  the  DP  camp  at  Lambach  a  small  group  of  fifty-seven  Jews 
formed  a  miniscule  part  of  a  large  displaced  persons  population  of 
Poles,  Yugoslavs,  Volkdeutsche,  Czechs  and  Russians.  The  Jews 
lived  together  in  one  wooden  barracks  with  five  or  six  in  a  room. 
Among  them  were  seven  very  young  children.  Straw  mattresses 
had  been  provided  for  only  a  few  beds  and  no  blankets  had  been 
distributed  at  all.  Of  course,  there  was  no  bed  linen.  They  were 
supposed  to  receive  two  2.000  thousand  calories  a  day  and  those 
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administering  the  camp  claimed  that  this  was  being  done.  How- 
ever, Chaplain  Bohnen  had  several  times  checked  the  daily  menus 
and  his  totals  averaged  between  1,400-1,500  calories  per  day.  The 
shoes  worn  by  the  people  were  badly  tattered  and  some  of  the 
women  were  barefoot.  The  morale  of  the  Jews  was  exceptionally 
bad  not  only  because  of  the  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  but 
particularly  because  they  felt  lost,  even  after  their  liberation,  in  a 
sea  of  anti-Semitism. 

Near  the  town  of  Wels  there  were  two  camps.  In  Camp  No.  1 
there  were  810  Jews  and  an  additional  321  in  the  camp  hospital. 
There  were  two  unusual  facts  about  the  camp  population  here: 
there  were  131  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
and,  secondly,  the  majority  of  the  Jews  were  Rumanian,  with  most 
of  the  remaining  Jews  of  Hungarian  origin.  In  Camp  No.  2  at  Wels 
there  were  677  Polish  Jews  whose  housing  conditions  were  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory.  Lieut.  Col.  Gladding,  the  commanding  officer 
supervising  the  camps,  spoke  of  his  plan  to  create  more  space  at 
Camp  No.  1  by  detaching  two  buildings  from  the  hospital  and  by 
evacuating  the  school  building  and  then  to  move  the  Jews  from 
Camp  No.  2  to  Camp  No.  1  which  then  would  have  a  maximum 
capacity,  according  to  Colonel  Gladding,  of  2,000.  However,  this 
latter  plan  of  Colonel  Gladding  was  never  carried  out,  fortunately, 
and  the  residents  of  Camp  No.  2  were  later  evacuated  to  the  new 
Jewish  DP  center  at  Bad  Gastein. 

The  stated  policy  here  was  to  give  between  2,000-2,200  calories 
per  day  with  heavy  workers  to  receive  an  additional  600.  The 
doctor  in  charge  of  the  hospital  affirmed  that  the  patients  under 
his  care  were  not  getting  the  number  of  calories  they  were  supposed 
to  be  receiving  and,  besides,  the  potatoes  which  made  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  caloric  content  of  the  daily  menu  were  frequently 
rotten  and  inedible.  When  confronted  with  this  statement  Colonel 
Gladding  promised  that  the  patients  certified  by  the  doctor  as  being 
under-nourished  would  receive  4,500  calories  daily. 

UNRRA  had  brought  in  a  small  shipment  of  clothing  for  women 
and  a  short  time  before  10,000  pairs  of  felt  and  leather  boots  had 
arrived  for  distribution  for  the  entire  area.  There  was  a  complete 
shortage  of  shoes  for  children  and  adolescents  and  the  Jews  told 
me  that  if  they  were  to  receive  the  leather  necessary,  they  them- 
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selves  would  make  the  shoes  since  there  were  many  cobblers  in 
their  midst.  Colonel  Gladding  informed  me  that  some  five  weeks 
before  he  had  submitted  a  requisition  for  winter  clothes  and 
blankets  but  thus  far  he  had  received  none.  Similarly,  he  had  req- 
uisitioned stoves  and  coal  but  as  yet  the  requisitions  had  not  been 
filled.  In  the  meanwhile  groups  of  the  DPs  were  busy  in  the  nearby 
forest  chopping  wood  for  the  winter.  There  were  machine  shops, 
and  shops  for  carpenters,  tailors,  electricians,  and  automobile  me- 
chanics. A  number  of  the  DPs  were  employed  as  police  for  the 
camps.  More  cloth,  sewing  machines  and  tools  were  needed. 

The  leisure-time  program  was  largely  in  the  planning  stage 
and  courses  were  planned  in  English— the  text  books  had,  strangely 
enough,  already  arrived— courses  in  Hebrew,  in  nurses-training  and 
in  vocational  guidance.  Movies  were  shown  once  a  week  and  a 
dramatic  group  staged  periodic  entertainment.  A  public-address 
system  had  been  set  up  for  the  camp  and  it  was  said  that  if  a 
radio  would  be  forthcoming,  the  radio  programs  could  be  amplified 
throughout  the  camp.  An  orchestra  was  planned  and  a  number  of 
musicians  had  expressed  their  desire  to  join  such  a  project,  but 
thus  far  instruments  were  not  available.  Services  were  held  weekly 
at  the  camp  synagogue.  There  was  no  pass  system  in  effect  and 
DPs  could  leave  the  camp  at  will.  Military  guards  were  stationed 
at  the  camp  in  order  to  make  certain  that  undesirables  would  be 
kept  out.  A  democratically  elected  committee  represented  the  camp 
residents  in  dealing  with  the  army  commanding  officer  and  the 
UNRRA  team.  Colonel  Gladding  complained  to  me  about  the  lack 
of  ability  of  the  UNRRA  team  director  and  asked  that  I  convey 
the  information  to  the  UNRRA  supervisors. 

That  evening  was  spent  in  the  company  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  26th  Division  at  his  headquarters  at  Linz.  In  ad- 
dition to  Chaplain  Bohnen  and  myself,  Brigadier  General  Hume, 
Chief  of  Civil  Affairs  for  General  Clark,  and  Mr.  Rice  of  the  JDC 
were  present. 

General  Hume,  at  General  Clark's  request,  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Rice  accompanied  Chaplain  Bohnen  and  myself  the  next  morning 
when  we  visited  two  DP  camps  near  Linz.  At  the  center  at  Hart 
375  Polish  Jews,  most  of  whom  were  in  their  twenties  and  thirties, 
were  living  in  broken-down  farm  houses  under  overcrowded  and 
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bad  sanitary  conditions  with  no  facilities  for  work  or  recreation. 
General  Hume  agreed  that  they  should  be  transferred  elsewhere 
immediately.  Similar  conditions  were  found  and  similar  decisions 
reached  at  the  second  camp  at  Haag  where  there  were  170  Polish 
Jews.  Because  of  the  immediate  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Jewish  DP  camp  we  went  next  to  a  camp  at  Asten  to  inspect 
it  as  a  possible  site.  This  camp  consisted  of  a  group  of  wooden 
buildings  in  which  there  were  rooms  suitable  for  two,  lor  four 
and  for  six  people,  thus  providing  for  the  possibility  of  family  units. 
The  camp  had  just  been  evacuated  by  2,300  Volkdeutsche  and 
with  its  winterized  barracks,  cement  walks,  gardens,  work  shops, 
good  sanitation  and  washing  facilities,  it  was  far  superior  to  any- 
thing else  we  had  seen  in  Austria  thus  far.  There  were  certain 
heating  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  and  kitchen  facilities 
had  to  be  increased,  but  on  the  whole  I  felt  that  the  place  had 
much  to  recommend  it. 

There  were  a  total  of  1,496  Jewish  DPs  who  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  a  new  camp;  at  Ebensee  there  were  512,  at 
Lambach  fifty-seven,  at  Camp  No.  2  at  Wels,  677,  at  Kammer- 
Schorfmg,  250. 

General  Clark  soon  established  the  new  Jewish  DP  center  at 
Bad  Gastein  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  2,300  and  thus  the  most 
urgent  problem  of  the  Jewish  DPs  in  the  American  zone  of  Austria 
was  solved.  In  a  number  of  important  respects  the  policies  and 
directives  issued  by  General  Eisenhower  for  the  Jewish  DPs  in 
Germany  were  further  advanced  and  had  been  announced  earlier 
than  was  the  case  with  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  General 
Clark  in  Austria.  However,  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  General 
Clark  that  once  he  devoted  himself  to  the  problem,  he  acted  with 
dispatch  and  with  decisiveness.  During  my  stay  in  Austria  the 
entire  Jewish  DP  situation  was  in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and 
radical  improvements  were  being  made  almost  daily.  It  happened 
to  be  only  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  many  of  these  changes 
for  the  good  took  place  during  my  week  in  Austria.  It  was  the 
attitude  of  General  Clark  and  his  firm  determination  to  correct 
the  situation  immediately  that  were  responsible  for  the  rapid  changes 
for  the  better. 
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In  addition  to  the  major  recommendations  in  my  report  to 
General  Clark  concerning  housing,  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as 
the  work  and  recreation  programs,  it  was  my  suggestion  to  him 
that  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  and  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  be  asked  to  send  more  workers  to  Austria  for  the  Jewish 
DP  camps.  Later,  the  position  of  "Advisor  to  the  Commanding 
General  on  Jewish  Affairs"  was  created  in  Austria  too.  And  several 
successive  Jewish  army  chaplains  filled  the  post  to  the  seveial 
American  generals  who,  in  turn,  commanded  the  American  military 
forces  in  Austria. 

The  next  day,  after  returning  to  Salzburg  and  inspecting  the 
new  site  proposed  for  the  DP  center  in  the  city— a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  presently  occupied  barracks— I  took  off  several  hours 
for  a  little  sight-seeing.  Since  Berchtesgaden  was  so  close  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Hitler's  famous  "Eagle's  Nest."  Back  across  the 
border  into  Germany  and  into  the  picturesque  mountain  town  I 
went  and  then  up  the  mountainside,  following  the  arrows  conven- 
iently and  proudly  placed  by  the  American  troops  that  had  con- 
quered the  area.  The  Allied  planes  had  certainly  left  their  visiting 
card  here  and  much  of  the  once  beautiful  chalet  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Enough  was  left,  however,  so  that  one  could  walk  through 
the  various  spacious  rooms.  An  eerie  feeling  gripped  me  as  I  stood 
in  the  large  room  made  famous  by  the  newsreels  that  had  so  often 
shown  Hitler  acting  as  host  in  it  to  one  or  another  of  the  ruling 
heads  of  the  various  Central  European  and  Balkan  states.  It  was  an 
impressive  room,  with  its  large  picture-window  framing  a  breath- 
taking view  of  the  mountains  opposite.  This  was  where  Hitler  had 
so  often  emulated  the  spider  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  Many  a  fly  had 
Hitler  invited  into  that  parlor.  What  a  strange  turn  of  events  that 
I,  an  American  rabbi,  should  be  standing  in  that  very  room! 

I  wandered  through  the  deep  subterranean  tunnels  that  had 
been  dug  into  the  mountainside  near  the  chalet,  leading  into  huge 
rooms  blasted  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  rooms  that 
had  been  filled  with  tremendous  stocks  of  the  choicest  food  and 
drink,  with  other  chambers  jammed  with  the  greatest  artistic 
masterpieces  looted  from  the  museums  and  private  collections  of 
Hitler's  conquered  Europe.  This  was  to  have  been  the  place  for 
Hitler's  last  stand,  but  fortunately,  his  plans  did  not  work  out. 
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Slowly  meandering  down  the  main  brightly-lit  whitewashed  cor- 
ridor, I  was  suddenly  brought  up  short  by  a  totally  unexpected 
sight.  Scrawled  on  the  white  wall  was  a  large  six-pointed  Jewish 
star  and  under  it  the  Biblical  verse  in  the  Hebrew,  "The  Eternal 
One  of  Israel  does  not  speak  a  falsehood,"  signed,  "Members  of 
the  Jewish  Brigade."  Evidently  a  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
famous  Brigade  from  Palestine  had  been  there  before  me  and 
could  not  refrain  from  thus  expressing  their  faith  in  divine  vin- 
dication. Jewish  history,  lengthy  that  it  is,  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  recording  strange  episodes;  none  could  be  more  topsy- 
turvey,  none  more  satisfying,  than  this  sign  of  the  visit  of  Jewish 
soldiers  in  Jewish  uniforms  to  the  heart  of  what  had  been  Hitler's 
stronghold,  his  fortress  and  pride. 

Crossing  northern  Austria  and  cutting  across  a  corner  of  Ba- 
varia the  following  day  I  came  to  the  DP  camp  at  Deggendorf. 
This  camp  occupied  a  former  German  military  casern,  including 
a  group  of  stone  buildings  and  two  wooden  barracks.  It  provided 
an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  Jewish  DP  camps  in  two  re- 
spects: of  the  1,000  Jews  in  the  camp,  700  were  German  Jews, 
all  of  whom  had  been  liberated  from  the  Theresienstadt  concen- 
tration camp  in  nearby  Czechoslovakia  and,  secondly,  the  average 
age  of  the  camp  residents  was  about  fifty,  with  350  men  and  women 
over  sixty,  a  most  extraordinary  fact!  Most  of  the  displaced  persons 
whom  one  usually  saw  were  young  people  because  only  the  strength 
and  the  vigor  of  youth  could  have  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
German  concentration  camps.  However,  Theresienstadt  was  the 
so-called  "show-place"  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  When  the 
Nazis  had  wished  to  bring  visitors  from  neutral  countries  or  from 
the  International  Red  Cross  to  a  concentration  camp  to  show 
them  how  just,  merciful  and  generous  the  Germans  were,  they 
would  bring  them  to  Theresienstadt.  Thus  life  there  was  less 
rigorous  than  in  other  concentration  camps— hence  the  survival  of 
this  unusual  group  of  older  people. 

When  I  told  the  UNRRA  camp  director,  Carl  Atkin,  that  I 
thought  some  of  the  rooms  over-crowded  and  that  the  wooden 
barracks  should  be  evacuated,  particularly  since  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  leaks  in  the  roof,  he  informed  me  that  only  several  days 
before  300  Yugoslav  DPs  had  been  removed  from  the  camp  and 
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that  in  the  very  near  future  he  hoped  to  empty  the  wooden  bar- 
racks of  their  residents  and  to  lessen  the  over-crowding  in  other 
buildings.  The  commanding  general  of  the  83rd  Infantry  Division, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  this  camp  lay,  had  ordered  him  to  cut 
the  maximum  capacity  and  to  make  certain  that  there  be  no 
over-crowding.  The  300  non-German  Jews  in  the  camp  were  from 
Poland  and  among  them  there  were  a  number  of  young  people, 
including  some  fifty-six  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Another  unusual  fact  about  this  camp  was  that  the  largest 
number  of  people  who  expressed  their  desires  about  immigration 
favored  a  country  other  than  Palestine.  In  every  other  camp  that 
I  visited  or  was  to  visit,  Palestine  led  by  far  in  the  listing  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  DPs  hoped  to  go.  Here,  209  expressed 
their  preference  for  the  United  States,  177  for  Palestine,  117  for 
England,  eighty-two  for  Switzerland,  twenty-one  for  the  various 
South  American  countries,  eighteen  for  Australia,  fourteen  for 
Sweden,  the  rest,  scattered.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  people  were  German  Jews  and  a  large  number 
aged  people  helped  explain  their  preference  for  countries  other 
than  Palestine.  German  Jews  before  Hitler  had  generally  not  been 
fervent  Zionists  and  aged  people  were  fearful  lest  the  rigors  of  a 
pioneering  country  be  too  much  for  them,  particularly  after  their 
recent  experiences. 

As  I  walked  through  the  100-bed  hospital  at  the  camp,  operated 
by  an  excellent  UNRRA  doctor,  assisted  by  seven  DP  doctors,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  sweet,  old,  blind  lady  lying  quietly  in 
her  bed.  I  stopped  at  her  bedside  to  chat  with  her.  When  I  asked 
her  what  plans  she  had  for  the  future  and  if  she  would  like  to  be 
taken  to  Palestine,  she  replied  in  a  kindly  voice,  "No,  my  son.  The 
space  there  is  too  precious  and  they  need  it  there  for  someone 
younger  and  stronger  than  myself,  someone  who  can  give  some- 
thing to  the  country.  I  am  old  and  blind  and  I  do  not  have  much 
time  left  on  earth.  What  little  I  have  I  can  live  out  here.  It  might 
as  well  be  here." 

The  number  of  calories  in  the  daily  diet  was  between  2,000- 
2,500  and  thus  met  the  official  requirements.  But  the  diet  was 
starchy  and  since  so  many  of  the  people  were  old  and  ill,  a  better 
balanced  diet  was  required.   Medical  officers  sent  to  inspect   the 
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camp  several  days  before  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  XII 
Corps  had  indicated  that  more  food  rich  in  proteins  would  be  sent 
to  the  camp. 

Clothing  of  various  kinds  was  needed  and  had  been  requisitioned 
several  times,  the  last  requisition  having  been  submitted  just  two 
weeks  prior  to  my  visit.  Shoes  were  particularly  needed  by  all, 
especially  by  the  women  and  the  children.  Coal  had  arrived  for 
the  hospital,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the  camp.  Wood  was  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  there  were  enough  stoves  to  go  around. 

The  work  program  was  still  largely  in  the  planning  stage, 
although  a  tailor  shop,  a  shoe-repairing  shop  and  a  barber  shop 
were  in  operation.  Other  shops  and  vocational  schools  were  con- 
templated, but  tools  and  materials  were  required. 

The  leisure-time  program  included  concerts,  dances  and  shows 
staged  by  the  camp's  own  dramatic  group.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  83rd  Division  had  promised  a  motion-picture  projector 
and  films,  together  with  a  number  of  small  radios.  A  small  library 
was  used  by  many  readers  who  asked  for  more  books,  more  Jewish 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  the  outside  world.  The  younger 
people  asked  for  such  items  as  boxing  gloves,  soccer  balls,  volley 
balls,  footballs  and  ping  pong  sets.  Religious  services  were  held 
in  the  camp  synagogue  every  Saturday  and  occasionally  on  week 
days  as  well. 

An  interesting  new  development  in  the  camp  was  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  twenty-five  young  people  who  had  come  from  Poland 
a  month  before  and  who  had  already  set  up  for  themselves  a  mode 
of  collective  living  in  preparation,  they  hoped,  for  their  early  trans- 
fer to  Palestine  where  they  planned  to  live  together  in  a  pioneering 
colony.  The  camp  director  told  me  that  soon  a  nearby  row  of  houses, 
presently  occupied  by  American  soldiers,  would  be  empty  and  he 
hoped  to  add  the  row  of  houses  to  the  camp,  as  a  transient  area  for 
Polish  Jews  now  coming  in  increasing  numbers  from  the  East. 

My  inspection  of  the  Deggendorf  camp  was  made  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Byron  Price,  later  assistant-director  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  happened  by  chance  to  arrive  at  the  camp  at  about 
the  same  time  as  I  did.  Mr.  Price  was  on  tour  of  Germany  for 
President  Truman.  He  had  been  sent  to  find  the  answers  to  other 
questions,  but  he  was   also   curious   about   the   displaced   persons 
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camps,  and  being  near  Deggendorf,  he  had  come  to  see  it.  He  spent 
quite  a  while  interrogating  me  about  what  I  had  seen  in  the  other 
DP  camps  and  requested  that  I  send  a  copy  of  every  report  that  I 
had  made  and  would  make  to  the  President.  He  suggested  that  when 
I  return  to  my  desk  at  Frankfurt  I  should  gather  together  the 
reports  I  had  already  written  for  him  to  bring  back  personally  to 
President  Truman.  Needless  to  say,  I  complied  with  his  request. 
For  the  record  it  should  be  stated  that  throughout  the  entire  sad 
story  of  the  displaced  persons  President  Truman  displayed  a  con- 
sistently humanitarian  attitude  toward  these  unfortunate  people. 
The  fact  that  he  did  so  was  of  no  small  help.  The  military  are 
known  to  jump  when  an  ordinary  Congressman  evinces  his  interest 
in  a  particular  situation— how  much  more  so  when  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States! 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 


The  Situation  in  Czechoslovakia 


In  their  pursuit  of  the  Nazi  foe  American  military  forces  had 
entered  Czechoslovakia  and  in  October  of  1945  were  still  in  occupa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  that  country.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  10 
I  crossed  the  border  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  the 
sixth  European  country  I  was  entering  in  army  uniform  since  my 
arrival  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1942.  At  the  head- 
quarters of  the  XXII  U.  S.  Army  Corps  at  Pilsen,  I  conferred  with 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel  Fye,  and  with  the  G-5  in  charge 
of  civil  affairs,  Coloney  Vesely.  There  had  been  twenty-two  DP 
camps  in  the  United  States  zone  of  Czechoslovakia  under  American 
Army  administration,  but  they  had  been  turned  over  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Czech  government  on  October  1,  some  nine  days  before. 

The  only  DP  camp  remaining  under  American  command  was 
a  transient  camp  in  the  city  of  Pilsen  itself  and  only  the  day  before 
my  arrival  at  Pilsen,  the  last  60  Jews  at  Karlov  camp  had  been 
shipped  to  Deggendorf.  Colonel  Vesely  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
there  were  no  Jews  in  any  of  the  camps  that  had  been  turned 
over  to  Czechs  unless  there  were  some  German  Jews  who  had  been 
classified  as  Germans  and  this  he  doubted.  I  made  a  mental  note 
to  inform  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  authorities  at  Prague 
to  investigate  this  situation.  It  would  be  another  ironic  trick  of  fate 
if  there  were  some  Jews  in  these  camps  who  had  been  persecuted 
before  by  the  Germans  because  they  were  Jews  and  who  would 
now  be  persecuted  by  the  Czechs  because  they  were  Germans. 
Both  colonels  informed  me  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  twenty- 
two  DP  camps  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Czechs,  the  American 
military  authorities  in  Czechoslovakia  had  reserved  for  themselves 
the  right  to  inspect  these  camps  periodically  and  American  obser- 
vers were  sent  regularly  to  the  camps  to  check  on  health  and 
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security  conditions.  Inquiries  as  to  food  and  fuel  conditions  were 
also  made  weekly. 

The  Bertha  leaders  in  Vienna  had  asked  me  to  inquire  of  the 
American  military  authorities  at  Pilsen  about  an  unhappy  incident 
that  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before  when  a  number  of  Polish 
Jews  had  been  forcibly  and  violently  compelled  by  American 
soldiers  at  Pilsen  to  return  to  the  Russian  zone  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  which  they  had  come  on  their  flight  westward  to  the  safety 
of  the  American  zone  of  Germany.  Stories  had  reached  Vienna  that 
these  refugees  had  been  badly  beaten  by  the  American  soldiers.  I 
told  the  two  colonels  with  whom  I  was  meeting  of  my  great  per- 
sonal disturbance.  They  informed  me  that  the  stories  had  been 
exaggerated,  that  there  had  been  no  undue  \iolence  but  that  force 
had  to  be  used  in  order  to  compel  these  refugees  to  return  to  the 
train  which  had  brought  tliem  from  the  Russian  zone  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Since  the  train  had  gotten  no  prior  clearance  from  the 
American  authorities,  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  for  the 
American  military  authorities  in  Pilsen.  They  expressed  their  great 
regret  at  the  occurrence  and  indicated  that  such  a  situation  would 
not  occur  again.  Before  leaving  these  two  gentlemen,  I  was  also 
promised  that  any  Jews  who  would  henceforth  arrive  at  the  Karlov 
camp  would  be  quickly  despatched  to  the  DP  camps  in  the  Amer- 
ican zone  of  Germany.  I  felt  that  my  brief  visit  to  Pilsen  was  of 
some  avail. 

Desiring  to  get  my  message  about  checking  on  the  possibility 
of  there  being  some  German  Jews  in  the  DP  camps  formerlv  under 
American  military  command  in  Czechoslovakia  to  the  officers  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  Prague  as  quickly  as  possible  and, 
besides,  never  having  seen  that  famed  city,  I  drove  to  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia  to  spend  the  afternoon  there  on  October 
11.  By  fortunate  coincidence  it  was  the  same  afternoon  that  General 
Eisenhower  was  visiting  Prague  to  receive  the  highest  decoration 
given  by  the  then  democratic  Czech  government.  I  stood  among 
the  men,  women  and  children  crowding  the  courtyard  of  the 
Hradcany  Castle  as  General  Eisenhower  came  out,  escorted  by  the 
then  Foreign  Minister.  Jan  Masaryk.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  brief 
formal  ceremonies.  The  people  cheered  madly  for  the  man  who 
svmbolized    to    them    liberation,    the    return    of   freedom    and    the 
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triumph  of  justice.  Little  could  any  of  us  know  at  the  time  that 
soon  brave,  gallant  and  liberty-loving  Czechoslovakia  would  fall 
beneath  the  heel  of  a  second  tyrant  and  that  Masaryk.  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father,  would  in  the  very  near  future  meet 
with  a  strange  and  mysterious  death  when  the  Communists  would 
again  snuff  out  the  torch  of  Czechoslovak  democracy  that  had  only 
recently  been  rekindled. 

I  had  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  dining  with  Jan  Masaryk 
at  the  home  of  mutual  friends  in  London  before  the  invasion  of 
Normandy,  and  had  been  very  much  impressed  by  this  courageous 
democrat  who  lived  only  for  the  day  when  free,  democratic  Czecho- 
slovakia would  be  reborn.  But  he  was  more  than  a  Czechoslovak 
nationalist.  He  understood  and  appreciated  the  value  of  freedom 
as  a  universal  concept  and  its  importance  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
life  and  spirit  of  all  peoples.  Thus,  like  his  father  before  him  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  Jewish  people  and  he  ardently  hoped  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  see  a  free  and  independent  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine.  Masaryk's  strange  death,  after  the  Communists  had  seized 
control  of  his  beloved  country7,  whether  it  was  suicide  committed 
at  a  moment  of  great  despair  and  as  a  solemn  warning  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  or  whether  it  was  another  murder  committed 
by  the  Communists,  was  a  loss  not  only  to  Czechoslovakia  but  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

After  my  business  had  been  done  at  the  JDC  offices  in  Prague 
and  at  the  American  Embassy,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  sight-seeing, 
particularly  anxious  to  see  the  city  whose  past  was  so  interwoven 
with  Jewish  history.  Reverently  I  strolled  through  the  medieval 
Jewish  cemetery  with  some  of  its  graves  going  back  as  far  as  the 
eighth  century  and  I  paused  to  offer  a  prayer  at  the  grave  of  the 
legendary  Rabbi  Judah  Lowe,  the  sainted  Maharil,  the  creator  of 
the  legendary  Golem.  Like  many  pre-war  Jewish  tourists  before 
me,  I  photographed  the  old  Jewish  "City  Hall"  with  the  famous 
clock  on  its  tower  which,  instead  of  ordinary-  numerals,  had  Hebrew 
letters  upon  it.  Feeling  that  I  was  stepping  upon  sacred  ground. 
I  entered  the  world-famous  Alt-Neue  Schul,  the  oldest  existing 
synagogue  in  the  world,  and  I  joined  in  the  afternoon  service  that 
was  being  held  at  the  time.  This  modest  little  sanctuary  was  not 
touched  even  bv  the  Nazis.  Somehow  or  other  even  the  Germans 
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in  charge  of  the  city  had  felt  that  this  was  akin  to  a  historic  museum 
that  would  have  to  be  preserved  for  the  eyes  of  future  generations. 
So  this  strange  unexplainable  thing  happened— the  mystic  may 
call  it  a  miracle— the  Nazis  protected  a  Jewish  sanctuary! 

The  next  morning,  I  drove  across  that  portion  of  Czechoslovakia 
so  famous  in  1938  and  1939,  the  Sudetenland,  where  the  German 
minority  of  Czechoslovakia  had  stirred  up  so  much  trouble  at  the 
behest  of  the  German  Nazis  in  order  to  provide  Hitler  an  excuse 
for  demanding  part  of  the  country  and  later  for  over-running  all 
if  it.  One  is  only  human  and  I  must  confess  to  having  felt  some 
measure  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  these  same  Sudeten  Germans  now 
walking  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia with  yellow  bands  on  their  sleeves.  They  were  thus  set 
aside  from  the  rest  of  the  Czech  population  prior  to  their  deporta- 
tion to  Germany.  I  felt  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  though  too  small 
and  too  late.  For  as  I  left  Czechoslovakia  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  the  long,  honorable  and  glorious  history  of  the  Jews  of 
this  country,  stretching  back  at  least  1,200  years,  a  history  replete 
with  scholars  and  sages,  saints  and  savants,  a  history  now  ended 
so  tragically  and  so  barbarously.  True  the  Nazis  had  been  defeated— 
here  before  my  very  eyes  were  Czech  Nazis  compelled  to  wear  a 
yellow  badge  of  dishonor  even  as  they  had  forced  such  a  badge 
upon  their  Jewish  victims,  but  in  more  than  one  sense  Nazism 
had  won— almost  all  the  Jews  of  Czechoslovakia  were  gone.  Cer- 
tainly the  historic  Jewish  community  of  Czechoslovakia  was  no 
more. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO 


Return  to  Germany 


on  October  12  I  left  Czechoslovakia  via  Marienbad  and  Eger, 
crossing  the  border  into  Germany  and  lunching  in  Wagner's  old 
city  of  Bayreuth.  Wagner  himself  was  more  than  a  little  anti- 
Semitic,  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  viewed  the  ruins  left  in  the 
center  of  Bayreuth  by  the  Allied  bombers. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  XV  Corps  at  Bamberg  I  met  with 
the  commanding  general  of  the  corps,  Major  General  Robertson, 
his  chief  of  staff,  his  G-5,  and  with  two  additional  officers  summoned 
to  the  conference,  Lieut.  Colonel  Crawford,  the  DP  officer,  and 
Major  Stout  of  the  DP  section.  There  were  no  Jewish  displaced 
persons  camps  in  this  part  of  Bavaria  except  for  a  new  camp 
which  General  Robertson  was  planning  to  open  within  several  days 
at  Furth,  near  Nuremberg.  However,  the  problems  here  were  those 
of  Jewish  displaced  persons  resident  in  cities  and  towns.  Their 
status  had  not  been  clearly  defined  and  the  result  was  a  variety 
of  treatment.  In  some  areas  they  were  given  preferential  treatment 
as  displaced  persons;  in  others  they  fared  no  better  than  the  native 
German  population  and,  in  some  cases,  much  worse. 

In  the  city  of  Bamberg  there  were  about  600  Jews,  almost  all 
of  them  Polish  Jews  who  had  arrived  in  Bamberg  during  the  past 
three  months.  There  were  some  Hungarian  Jews  and  very  few 
German  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  600  were  young  people  in 
their  twenties  and  almost  all  of  them  had  been  liberated  from 
concentration  camps  in  Poland  or  Germany.  There  were  almost 
no  native  Bamberg  Jews  left  except  for  several  who  had  married 
Germans  before  the  war  and,  therefore,  in  one  way  or  another 
managing  to  escape  the  fate  of  their  fellow  Jews.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  since  these  were  young  people  in  the  main,  their  future 
plans  included  immigration  to  Palestine.   They  lived  in  scattered 
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houses  throughout  the  city,  for  the  most  part  under  crowded  condi- 
tions and  lacking  beds  and  other  items  of  furniture.  They  received 
the  same  ration  tickets  as  were  issued  to  heavy  workers,  totalling 
2,000  calories  per  day,  and  they  were  given  fifteen  marks  per  week 
from  the  mayor's  office  for  the  purchase  of  food.  Fifteen  marks  at 
the  time  was  officially  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  although 
actually  it  was  worth  less.  The  mayor's  office  also  issued  clothing 
tickets  to  them  and  the  municipal  welfare  office  paid  for  such 
clothing.  However  the  difficulty  was  that  the  stores  in  the  city  had 
little  clothing  for  sale. 

The  synagogue  in  the  city  had  been  restored  for  use,  although 
the  two  properties  owned  by  the  pre-Hitler  Jewish  community  of 
Bamberg  were  still  occupied  by  former  Nazi  SS  troopers  who  had 
as  yet  not  been  evicted.  The  UNRRA  team  in  Bamberg  informed 
me  that  it  had  received  no  instructions  from  higher  headquarters 
to  help  DPs  in  Bamberg  or  in  any  other  German  community  and, 
therefore,  it  had  done  nothing. 

Other  German  cities  under  the  command  of  General  Robertson 
had  the  following  Jewish  populations  at  the  time :  Nuremberg,  200, 
Furth,  200,  Bayreuth,  200,  Hof,  200,  Rehau,  seventy,  Wurtsberg, 
100,  Anbach,  fifty,  Erlangen,  seventy,  Bad  Kissingen,  thirty,  Coburg, 
fifty,  and  in  other  smaller  towns,  200,  which  together  with  the 
600  Jews  in  Bamberg,  totalled  almost  2,000  Jews  living  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  XV  Corps  area. 

In  my  conference  with  General  Robertson  and  the  members 
of  his  staff,  I  was  informed  that  a  new  camp  for  Jewish  DPs  was 
being  opened  at  Furth,  near  Nuremberg,  and  would  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  week.  The  camp  con- 
tained 100  double  houses  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  600  people 
and  a  maximum  capacity  of  1,000.  Furniture  had  been  requisitioned 
and  the  several  divisions  in  the  area  had  been  ordered  to  advise 
Jewish  refugees  throughout  the  XV  Corps  area  that  this  new  center 
for  Jews  would  be  available  by  the  following  week  and  they  were 
invited  to  move  into  the  new  center  if  they  so  desired. 

Once  again  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  confusion  that  existed 
on  lower  levels  of  command  with  regard  to  the  attitude  and  policies 
of  General  Eisenhower.  General  Robertson  told  me  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  official  policy  was  that  the  only  DPs  who  were  to  get 
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preferential  treatment  were  those  living  in  camps  and  he  expressed 
his  opposition  to  this  policy.  He  felt  that  displaced  persons  resident 
in  communities  should  also  get  preferential  treatment  and  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Army  not  to  encourage  these  people  to  leave 
the  communities  and  enter  displaced  persons  camps  in  order  to  get 
preferential  treatment.  He  argued  that  in  the  communities  they 
would  be  making  some  contribution  towards  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  community,  while  in  the  DP  camps  they  would  largely 
be  a  burden  upon  the  Army  and  the  community.  Of  course,  I 
agreed  with  him  and  I  assured  him  that  his  thinking  was  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  point  of  view  of  General  Eisenhower.  Once 
again  I  saw  that  there  must  be  continuing  clarification  of  head- 
quarters policies  and  continuing  emphasis  upon  the  goals  to  be 
achieved.  General  Robertson  asked  me  to  send  him  my  estimate 
of  the  Furth  camp  project  after  I  should  have  inspected  it. 

Colonel  Crawford  amazed  me  at  the  conference  when  he  said 
that  he  had  gotten  it  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  G-5  of  the  Third 
Army  at  Munich  that  the  preferential  treatment  presently  accorded 
the  DPs  in  the  Third  Army  area  would  not  be  given  during  the 
coming  winter.  I  assured  him  that  such  was  not  the  policy  of 
General  Eisenhower  and  that  if  he  had  understood  the  matter 
correctly,  the  Third  Army  G-5  had  no  authority  to  speak  as  he 
did.  Once  again  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  still  another  example 
of  how  General  Patton's  headquarters  managed  to  work  at  cross- 
purposes  with  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters  in  this  field  of 
displaced  persons.  In  addition,  Colonel  Crawford  stated  that  the 
new  directive  about  additional  food  for  DPs  had  been  received 
from  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters,  but  there  was  no  Third 
Army  order  implementing  it  to  indicate  where  the  food  was  to  be 
drawn  from,  which  military  depots  would  be  authorized  to  issue  it, 
etc.  This  was  a  further  illustration  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  displaced 
persons  by  Third  Army  headquarters. 

During  the  evening  I  met  with  a  number  of  the  Jews  of  Bam- 
berg, including  Herr  Weiss,  the  chairman  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Present  also  were  the  American  Army  Jewish  chaplain  for  the  area. 
Chaplain  Spiro  and  my  good  friend,  Lieut.  Col.  Arthur  Goldstein 
of  Boston,  who  was  serving  as  G-4  of  the  XV  Corps.  The  complaints 
voiced  to  me  by  the  Jews  of  Bamberg  were  numerous.  They  ex- 
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plained  that  they  lacked  a  sufficient  number  of  houses,  rooms  and 
beds.  When  they  had  brought  their  requests  for  additional  housing 
to  the  German  official  in  charge  of  the  municipal  housing  bureau, 
he  told  them  that  he  did  not  "give  a  damn  where  Jews  lived— as 
far  as  he  is  concerned  they  can  sleep  on  floors."  Such  generous 
sentiments  were  not  punished  by  anyone  and  this  anti-Semitic 
German  continued  exercising  the  powers  of  his  office.  They  argued 
with  some  measure  of  justification  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Army 
accused  the  Jews  of  not  wanting  to  work  and  even  of  participating 
in  black  market  operations,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  refused  to 
give  Jews  the  opportunity  to  work  and  hired  only  Germans  for 
any  kind  of  civilian  labor  required  by  the  American  Army  in  the 
area.  A  few  Jews  were  given  employment  in  the  Army  kitchens, 
but  otherwise  the  civilian  workers  were  Germans.  It  was  under- 
standable that  the  Jews  were  bitter. 

They  needed  additional  food,  clothing  for  the  approaching 
winter  and  some  fifty  additional  rooms  for  the  present  Jewish 
population.  They  demanded  too  that  the  two  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  community  of  Bamberg  before  the  war  be  returned 
to  the  reorganized  Jewish  community.  The  Jewish  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  community  was  anxious  to  establish  cooperative  handi- 
craft shops  on  a  nearby  farm  and  to  sell  the  products  in  a  store  in 
the  city,  but  they  needed  machines  and  raw  materials  for  cobblers, 
tailors  and  furriers.  Further,  they  requested  that  a  building  be 
turned  over  to  the  Jewish  community  for  use  as  a  Jewish  center 
for  cultural  and  educational  programs  so  that  facilities  be  available 
for  classes,  lectures,  concerts  and  meetings.  They  asked  me  to 
intercede  with  higher  UNRRA  authorities  so  that  a  clear  UNRRA 
policy  be  established  for  the  giving  of  help  to  DPs  resident  in 
German  communities  by  the  UNRRA  teams  in  the  respective 
areas. 

They  were  happy  to  report  the  good  news  that  a  Hachsharah, 
a  cooperative  training  farm  to  teach  young  people  agriculture  for 
their  eventual  life  in  Palestine,  had  already  been  established  near 
Bayreuth  with  thirty-two  young  displaced  persons.  Two  more  such 
farms  were  planned,  if  the  land  could  be  obtained,  one  near  Bam- 
berg and  one  near  Marburg. 
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The  next  day  I  traveled  on  to  view  the  site  at  Furth  for  the 
contemplated  new  Jewish  DP  camp.  I  conferred  first  of  all  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  26th  Infantry  Regiment  under  whose 
direct  command  the  camp  would  be  and  with  Mr.  Stannard,  the 
director  of  the  UNRRA  team  that  would  operate  the  camp.  Of 
particular  help  was  the  very  able  JDC  worker,  Miss  Ann  Leipah. 
There  were  some  fifty  buildings  in  the  contemplated  camp  area 
containing  one  hundred  four-room  units,  each  of  which  having 
a  maximum  capacity  of  ten  and  a  minimum  capacity  of  six  making 
a  total  potential  of  600  to  1,000.  A  central  army  mess— for  this 
camp  site  had  formerly  been  a  German  air  force  camp— could 
provide  three  meals  a  day.  Half  of  the  houses  had  combination 
heating  and  cooking  units  and  stoves  were  requisitioned  for  those 
houses  now  lacking  them.  Plenty  of  wood  was  available  for  fuel 
and  on  requisition  were  such  items  as  beds,  mattresses,  furniture 
and  three  blankets  per  person,  the  latter  being  the  standard  re- 
quired by  the  directive  issued  by  General  Eisenhower's  head- 
quarters. One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  camp  was  the  fact 
that  each  house  had  its  own  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Each 
dwelling  also  contained  a  combination  living  and  dining  room, 
three  bedrooms,  a  bathroom  and  a  storage  room.  There  were  a 
number  of  shacks  available  for  use  as  handicraft  shops  and  there 
was  a  possibility  of  employment  at  the  nearby  airport  and  at  the 
American  Army  units  stationed  in  Furth.  The  mess  hall  could  also 
be  used  for  recreational  purposes  and  could  seat  between  250  and 
300  people.  All  in  all,  the  site  had  much  to  recommend  it  and  I 
wrote  a  warm  approval  of  the  idea  both  to  General  Robertson  and 
to  General  Eisenhower. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  XII  Corps  at 
Regensberg  where  I  met  with  the  G-5,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
civil  affairs,  including  displaced  persons,  and  with  the  chief  of  the 
UNRRA  operations  for  the  Corps  area,  Mr.  Samuel  Herman. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  this  Corps  area 
were  not  accorded  DP  status.  Most  of  them  were  getting  1,500 
calories  per  day  supplemented  by  an  additional  500  calories  from 
UNRRA.  However,  an  UNRRA  requisition  on  the  Bavarian  Food 
Office  was  turned  down  by  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Armv 
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through  which  it  had  to  be  channelled.  It  seemed  that  at  every 
turn  General  Patton's  headquarters  had  to  be  battled  against  in 
order  to  receive  any  kind  of  assistance  for  Jewish  displaced  persons 
under  their  jurisdiction,  General  Eisenhower's  directives,  policies 
and  attitudes  notwithstanding!  Mr.  Herman  had  submitted  a 
special  staff  study  recommending  that  the  displaced  persons  in  the 
XII  Corps  area  receive  preferential  treatment.  The  study  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  headquarters  of  the  XII  Corps  and  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army,  but  thus  far  no 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  latter. 

The  argument  of  the  Third  Army  headquarters  in  rejecting  all 
requests  for  assistance  for  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  the  XII 
Corps  area  was  that  DPs  are  only  DPs  when  they  reside  in  camps! 
Major  Schaeffer,  General  Patton's  staff  officer  in  charge  of  dis- 
placed persons  for  the  Third  Army,  had  already  told  Mr.  Herman 
that  nothing  would  come  of  the  newly  submitted  staff  study  written 
by  Mr.  Herman  and  approved  by  the  commanding  general  of  the 
XII  Corps  requesting  preferential  status  for  the  Jewish  DPs  living 
in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  XII  Corps  area. 

The  only  DP  camp  under  the  command  of  the  XII  Corps  was 
the  camp  at  Deggendorf.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Herman  informed  me  that 
in  the  cities  in  the  area  there  were  approximately  the  following 
number  of  Jews,  although  he  warned  me  that  the  numbers  were 
changing  almost  daily  because  of  the  continuing  influx  of  Jewish 
DPs  from  Eastern  Europe:  Regensberg,  550  Jews,  Tirschenreuth. 
125,  Weiden,  350,  Schwandorf,  400,  Neunburg,  125,  Rotz,  50, 
Cham,  250,  Amberg,  100,  Straubing,  250,  Pocking,  100.  Thus, 
together  with  the  Jews  in  the  camp  in  Deggendorf,  there  were  some 
4,000  Jews  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  headquarters  of  the  XII 
Corps. 

Mr.  Herman  impressed  upon  me  that  the  importance  of  de- 
fining displaced  persons  to  include  those  resident  in  cities  and  towns 
was  growing  apace,  particularly  as  the  disparity  was  growing  be- 
tween the  German  civilians  and  the  displaced  persons.  Major 
Schaeffer,  speaking  for  General  Patton,  and  Mr.  Jack  Whiting,  the 
chief  of  UNRRA  for  the  entire  Third  Army  area,  had  affirmed 
that  DPs  in  communities  were  not  to  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment and  that  Jews  liberated  from  German  concentration  camps 
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outside  of  Germany  who  were  now  entering  the  American  zone 
of  Germany  from  the  East  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  displaced 
persons  nor  was  any  preferred  status  to  be  given  to  Jews  who  had 
been  liberated  from  concentration  camps  in  Germany  itself  and 
who  had  been  repatriated  to  Poland,  but,  finding  no  trace  of  their 
family  there,  were  now  returning  to  the  American  zone  of  Ger- 
many. I  would  have  to  recommend  strongly  in  my  report  to  General 
Eisenhower,  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  trip,  that  there  be  a  com- 
plete clarification  of  the  definition  of  the  displaced  person  to  include 
all  of  the  displaced  persons  in  the  above  categories. 

Mr.  Herman  was  especially  furious  with  the  fact  that  the  Third 
Army  headquarters  had  turned  down  a  requisition  from  him, 
endorsed  by  the  XII  Corp  headquarters,  for  badly  needed  clothing 
for  the  displaced  persons  in  the  area  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "DP 
Warehouse  No.  2"  located  in  the  city  of  Regensberg  itself  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Herman,  "chock-full  of  clothing,"  clothing  meant 
for  DPs  which  was  not  being  distributed  at  all! 

From  Regensberg  I  made  my  way  back  to  Munich  once  again, 
there  to  confer  with  Chaplain  Klausner,  with  Mr.  Eli  Rock  of  the 
JDC  and,  especially,  with  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  I  had  gotten  the  attitude  of 
Major  Schaeffer  correctly,  I  went  to  see  him  myself  at  General 
Patton's  headquarters  in  Munich.  He  informed  me  that  Jewish 
DPs  who  were  coming  into  the  American  zone  of  Germany  from 
Poland  would  definitely  not  be  considered  as  displaced  persons 
by  the  Third  Army  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  were  coming  to 
join  relatives  in  the  American  camps  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  number  had  been  liberated  by  our  forces  in  Germany  and 
had  gone  to  Poland  only  for  a  temporary  visit  to  ascertain  whether 
any  members  of  their  family  were  still  alive  and  having  found 
none  were  now  returning  to  the  American  zone  of  Germany.  In 
order  for  me  to  quote  him  correctly  and  directly  in  my  report  to 
General  Eisenhower,  I  had  to  satisfy  myself  first  that  such  was  his 
attitude  in  this  person  to  person  conversation.  The  UNRRA  team 
located  in  the  Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich  followed  the  point  of 
view  of  General  Patton's  headquarters  and  insisted  that  such  Jews 
return  to  Poland!  Yet  at  the  same  time  non- Jewish  Poles  arriving 
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from  Poland,  most  of  them  fleeing  because  they  had  been  Nazi 
collaborators  and  now  fearing  the  punishment  that  would  justi- 
fiably be  meted  out  to  them,  were  being  taken  in  by  the  same 
UNRRA  team  and  given  housing  and  other  assistance  without  any 
questions  asked. 

During  this  brief  visit  to  Munich  I  managed  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  three  important  Jewish  DP  organizations  and  thus  I 
was  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  recent  occurrences  and  the 
current  thinking  of  the  people.  I  was  present  at  a  regular  business 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated 
Jews  of  Bavaria  on  October  14  with  Dr.  Grinberg  presiding  as 
chairman.  I  had  had  the  impression  for  some  time  that  the  Jewish 
DP  leadership  felt  that,  while  they  were  grateful  for  the  heip  given 
to  them  by  the  various  American  Jewish  chaplains  in  the  area,  par- 
ticularly by  Chaplain  Klausner,  they  now  felt  very  strongly  that 
they  could  govern  their  own  affairs  themselves,  as  indeed  they 
well  could.  After  all,  Dr.  Grinberg  and  other  men  such  as  Dr. 
Gringausz,  Dr.  Nabrisky,  Mr.  Oleiski  and  many  others  like  them 
were  extraordinarily  capable  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  recog- 
nized leaders  of  pre-war  Jewish  communities  in  Eastern  Europe. 
During  the  immediate  weeks  after  the  American  overrunning  of 
the  German  concentration  camps,  when  all  was  chaos,  they  had 
recognized  the  need  for  immediate  leadership  by  men  with  accepted 
authority,  such  as  the  American  Jewish  chaplain.  However,  now 
when  they  had  had  time  to  organize  themselves,  they  felt  that  the 
time  was  past  when  any  American  chaplain,  even  the  most  well- 
meaning  one,  could  dictate  policy  to  them  or  even,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  tell  them  what  ought  to  be  done.  They  confided  such 
sentiments  to  me,  not  wanting  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  American 
Jewish  chaplain  working  on  the  spot  with  them. 

There  were  twenty-three  members  of  the  Council,  representing 
all  the  Jewish  DP  camps  in  Bavaria.  Originally  they  had  been  chosen 
by  a  meeting  of  elected  delegates  from  all  the  camps  on  the  basis 
of  one  representative  to  the  Council  to  every  500  DP  camp  resi- 
dents. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerned  the  various  problems  arising 
from  the  constantly  increasing  stream  of  immigration  into  the 
American  zone  of  Germany  of  Jews  fleeing  from  Poland  and  other 
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countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  number  of  Jews  left  in  Poland 
after  the  Nazi  occupation  was  not  more  than  about  60,000 
according  to  the  estimates  current  at  the  time,  all  that  were  left 
of  the  original  3,000,000  Polish  Jews.  In  addition,  after  the  falling 
out  between  the  communist  and  Nazi  partners  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  and  with  the  Nazi  drive  through  Poland  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Russians  had  transported  large  numbers  of  Jews  who 
were  lying  in  the  path  of  the  Nazi  onslaught  to  the  interior  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  Now  these  Jews,  some  70,000-80,000  were  being 
returned  to  Poland,  thus  swelling  the  surviving  Polish  Jewish 
population  to  close  to  150,000. 

These  Jews,  for  reasons  cited  earlier,  were  now  anxious  to  quit 
forever  the  soil  of  Poland  and,  indeed,  Europe.  In  ever  larger 
numbers  they  were  streaming  into  the  American  zones  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  desperately  anxious  to  make  their  way,  the  majority 
of  them,  to  Palestine.  In  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  Third 
Army  area,  the  American  military  authorities  refused  to  accept 
such  people  as  displaced  people.  Critical  situations  were  occurring 
almost  daily,  any  one  of  which  might  explode  into  a  most  serious 
affair.  A  current  anti-Semitic  slander  that,  unfortunately,  obtained 
among  many  American  military  and  civil  authorities  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  need  for  these  Polish  Jews  to  leave  Poland 
but  that  the  entire  flight  had  been  organized  by  the  "nefarious 
Zionists." 

I  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  get  statements  from  some  of  these 
Jews  currently  arriving  from  Poland  who  had  been  eye-witnesses 
to  the  many  anti- Jewish  outbreaks  that  were  occurring  almost  daily 
in  that  country  and  which  served  as  decisive  factors— if  any  were 
needed— to  drive  all  the  non-communist  Jews  out  of  Poland  west- 
ward. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  following  statement  was  attested  to 
by  a  good  number  of  such  Polish  Jews. 

"The  number  of  Jews  at  present  in  Poland  numbers  approxi- 
mately from  50,000  to  60,000.  Though  larger  numbers  are  ap- 
proximated, it  must  be  remembered  that  many  Jews  are  registered 
with  more  than  one  committee.  The  Jews  of  Warsaw  live  in  the 
outskirt  city  of  Praga,  since  the  city  of  Warsaw  is  completely  de- 
stroyed. It  is  approximated  that  there  are  7,000  Jews  in  Warsaw. 
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The  Jews  in  Warsaw  are  not  in  the  business  structure.  A  number 
of  them,  under  false  Polish  names,  are  in  various  civil  positions. 
Not  a  single  business  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew.  The 
black  market  thrives  in  Warsaw. 

"In  Lodz  there  are  a  greater  number  of  Jews.  A  part  of  them 
have  taken  quarters  in  German  dwellings.  There  are  a  few  Jewish 
enterprises.  A  Jewish  restaurant  did  open  in  the  city,  but  after 
a  few  days  was  forced  to  close.  Anti-Semitism  in  Lodz  is  greater 
today  than  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

"In  Krakow  and  Katowitz  there  are  approximately  3,000  to 
5,000  Jews.  Jews  also  dwell  in  Tschenstochau.  In  Petrikau  there 
are  to  be  found  some  200  Jews.  In  Polish  Bialystock  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  Jews. 

"In  Lublin,  a  short  time  ago  there  was  an  attack  upon  the 
sick  Jews  who  were  hospitalized  in  that  city.  In  the  smaller  towns 
there  are  no  Jews  since  it  is  dangerous  to  take  up  dwellings  in  those 
towns.  The  government  seeks  to  rectify  this  situation.  In  Lodz  a 
Jewish  weekly  writes  much  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  anti- 
Semitism.  There  are  a  number  of  Jews  in  government  positions 
and  also  a  number  in  the  Polish  Army.  The  greater  number  of 
Jews  now  in  Poland  want  to  go  to  Palestine;  they  hope  that  cer- 
tificates for  such  a  move  will  be  given  them. 

"The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  Jewish  Committees 
are  operating  in  Poland.  Food  seems  to  be  plentiful,  but  the  price 
is  highly  inflated.  There  is  no  faith  in  the  government's  desire  to 
destroy  the  anti-Semitism  of  Poland.  Many  feel  that  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  that  country  will  continue  to  grow." 

Chaplain  Klausner  had  been  collecting  such  statements  from 
various  individual  Jews  as  well  and  he  gave  me  certified  copies 
of  several.  Typical  signed  statements  by  such  Polish  Jews  are 
included  here. 

"We,  Hena  Moschkowitz  and  Boruch  Chocinski,  witnessed  the 
following  on  our  trip  from  Lodz  to  Krakow.  On  Saturday,  August 
4,  1945,  a  small  Polish  child,  during  the  Sabbath  service,  threw 
a  stone  into  the  synagogue.  A  Russian  officer  (woman)  on  the 
scene,  took  the  child  and  slapped  him.  The  child  ran  away,  scream- 
ing as  he  ran.  Shortly  thereafter  a  group  of  Poles  surrounded  the 
synagogue,    put    the    house    to    fire.    Many    Jews    were    seriously 
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wounded."  The  statement  is  dated  August  8,  1945,  the  day  when 
it  was  presented  to  Chaplain  Klausner. 

A  second  statement  was  given  by  one  Abraham  Lipshitz  of 
Janov,  who  left  Poland  only  some  ten  days  before  giving  his  state- 
ment to  Levi  Shalitan,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Committee.  Mr.  Lipshitz  first  told  how,  in  June  1942,  he  had 
escaped  from  a  mass  murder  designed  by  the  Germans  for  the 
Jews  of  his  city.  He  joined  the  Polish  partisans,  fought  with  them 
for  two  years  until  1944,  when  he  joined  the  Red  Army.  He  was 
wounded  twice  and  had  lost  an  eye. 

His  statement  reads,  "All  Jews  are  seeking  to  escape  from 
Poland  since  pogroms  are  a  daily  occurrence.  Two  Jews  were 
killed  by  the  AK  (Arma  Krajova— the  Polish  Nationalist  Army, 
many  of  whose  leaders  were  Polish  fascists,  which,  although  out- 
lawed by  the  new  left-wing  Polish  Government,  was  still,  at  the 
time,  an  important  underground  force  in  many  Polish  areas)  prior 
to  my  taking  leave.  After  each  murder  the  AK  leaves  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  killing.  If  the  Red 
Army  left  Poland  for  one  day,  the  entire  Jewish  population  would 
be  killed  in  a  day.  The  Jew  of  Poland  is  now  living  through  a 
tragedy  that  in  a  great  sense  is  no  less  than  that  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Germans.  Prior  to  my  departure,  the  Jews  pleaded 
with  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in  Germany  that  their 
problem  too  is  great  and  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  world." 

Still  another  statement  dated  September  12,  1945  was  attested 
to  by  one  Berl  Kaplan,  who  had  left  Poland  on  the  25th  of  August. 

"Wednesday  night,  August  8,  1945,  I  was  invited  to  a  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  couple  named  Guttmann  in  the  city  of  Radom.  Three 
days  thereafter,  Saturday  the  11th  of  the  month,  a  group  of  Poles 
entered  the  dwelling  of  the  newly  married  couple,  murdered  the 
couple,  a  Russian  officer  and  one  by  the  name  of  Tanya  Guttmann 
(whose  wife  is  at  present  in  Bergen-Belsen) .  Thereafter,  the  AK 
proclaimed  that  all  Jews  were  to  leave  Radom  by  the  15th  of 
August  or  they  would  be  murdered.  On  the  14th  of  the  month  I 
left  Radom." 

Later  when  I  met  newspaper  correspondents  at  our  European 
headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  I  gave  them  certified  copies  of  such 
statements  so  that  the  world  might  know  the  true  state  of  affairs 
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in  Poland  and  understand  that  the  Jews  were  fleeing  that  country 
because  of  the  fear  for  their  very  lives.  It  was  very  much  true  that 
once  the  flight  had  begun,  it  soon  became  an  organized  "under- 
ground railway,"  not  too  much  different  in  character  from  that 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War  which 
helped  in  the  liberation  of  the  Southern  slaves.  It  should  be  stated 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Palestine  that 
they  did  send  daring  young  men  and  women  to  help  their  fellow- 
Jews  in  their  tragic  exodus  from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  freedom  in  Palestine.  But  to  state  that  this  flight  had  been 
prompted  and  planned  ab  initio  by  the  Zionists  is  to  be  guilty  of 
gross  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  obtaining  in  Poland 
and  its  neighboring  countries  immediately  after  the  war.  The  anti- 
Semitism  always  indigenous  in  those  countries  had  been  fanned  to 
huge  heights  by  several  years  of  Nazi  occupation  and  the  result 
made  any  thought  of  a  Jewish  future  in  such  countries  impossible. 

The  new  offices  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated 
Jews  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
were  now  at  No.  3  Sieberstrasse,  which  soon  became  the  Jewish 
capitol  of  Bavaria,  an  address  known  to  Jews  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Several  departments  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee still  remained,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  old  headquarters 
at  the  Deutsches  Museum. 

The  same  day  the  Zionist  Committee  held  a  meeting  which  I 
attended  and  I  listened  to  the  discussions  on  such  topics  as  the 
effective  training  of  the  people  in  the  camps  for  future  life  in 
Palestine,  the  fostering  of  better  discipline  among  the  people  and, 
particularly,  their  overwhelming  desire  to  go  to  Palestine  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

An  organization  of  the  rabbis  in  the  several  DP  camps  in 
Bavaria  had  also  been  effected  and  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Vaad  Harabanim.  This  organization  was  composed  of  the 
twelve  rabbis  then  living  in  the  camps  of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom  was 
Hungarian,  one  Polish  and  the  remaining,  Lithuanian.  The  chair- 
man was  Rabbi  Samuel  Snieg,  originally  of  the  Lithuanian  city 
of  Kovno.  This  small  group  of  rabbis  had  performed  excellent 
service  in  reestablishing  religious  life.  They  were  supervising  the 
Jewish  ritual  slaughter  of  animals   for  the  people  in  the  camps 
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who  observed  the  dietary  laws  and  shohtim,  supervised  by  the 
rabbis,  were  at  work  in  the  several  camps,  one  at  Landsberg,  one 
at  St.  Ottilien,  two  at  Feldafing  and  one  at  Fahrenwald.  A  scribe 
had  been  found  among  the  survivors  and  he  was  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  rabbis  at  his  residence  in  the  Feldafing  camp. 
Two  mohelim  were  available  for  the  ritual  circumcision  of  Jewish 
male  infants  born  in  the  camps,  one  living  at  Feldafing,  the  other 
being  the  devoted  Jewish  physician,  Dr.  Nabrisky  at  Landsberg. 
There  was  a  mikvah  at  Landsberg  and  another  was  being  built 
at  Feldafing.  The  rabbinical  organization  had  organized  a  central 
registration  for  new  marriages  in  the  camps  and  they  spoke  to  me 
about  the  importance  of  rendering  special  help  to  newly  married 
couples,  such  as  providing  them  with  the  necessary  clothing,  shelter, 
etc.,  so  as  to  encourage  marriages.  Particularly  did  they  ask  for 
assistance  to  be  given  to  the  parents  of  newly  born  infants  so  as 
to  encourage  the  birth  of  children  and  to  combat  any  thought 
of  abortion.  Fortunately,  the  birthrate  in  the  camps  was  high. 

The  rabbis  had  another  department  in  their  organization  that 
was  engaged  in  putting  in  order  the  various  Jewish  cemeteries  near 
the  concentration  camps  where  Jews  had  been  hastily  buried  in 
the  tens  of  thousands,  in  the  working  out  of  grave  cnarts  and  in 
the  erecting  of  central  monuments.  One  of  the  outstanding  pieces 
of  work  they  had  done  was  to  organize  yeshivot,  academies  of 
Jewish  religious  learning,  with  the  rabbis  as  teachers  of  the  classes 
held  daily  in  the  camps  at  Landsberg,  Feldafing,  Fahrenwald  and 
St.  Ottilien.  To  encourage  greater  religious  observance,  societies 
of  religiously  observant  people  had  been  organized  in  the  several 
camps.  The  rabbinical  organization  had  sent  an  inquiry  to  Rabbi 
Isaac  Halevi  Herzog,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Palestine,  asking  what 
procedure  should  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  agunot.  chose 
women  whose  husbands  had  disappeared,  most  of  them  in  the 
concentration  camps,  but  whose  deaths,  according  to  traditional 
Jewish  law,  could  not  be  accepted  as  certain,  since  the  required 
two  witnesses  to  the  deaths  could  not  be  obtained  and,  therefore, 
the  marital  status  of  such  women  was  in  doubt— they  were  neither 
married  nor  widowed. 

The  rabbis  asked  me  to  facilitate  the  shipment  to  them  from 
America   of  all  kinds  of  religious   supplies,  listing  such  items  as 
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prayer-shawls,  phylacteries,  ink  for  the  scribe,  ritual  slaughtering- 
knives  and  sharpening  stones,  ritual  fringes  for  garments,  volumes 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Jewish  legal  codes.  In  order  to  speed  the 
fulfillment  of  their  request,  I  later  asked  Jake  Trobe  to  cable  this 
request  to  New  York  for  immediate  shipment. 

That  evening  I  spent  at  the  famed  Jewish  DP  hospital  at  St. 
Ottilien,  listening  to  a  concert  by  the  local  DP  orchestra  in  the 
customarily  crowded  hall.  I  was  able  to  carry  out  the  request  of 
an  acquaintance  I  had  made  while  stationed  in  England,  Sir 
Montagu  Burton,  who  had  written  to  me  to  ask  me  to  try  to  find 
a  relative  of  his.  Happily  I  learned  of  the  presence  of  this  relative 
at  St.  Ottilien  and  conveyed  to  him  the  good  wishes  of  Sir  Montagu 
together  with  the  material  assistance  that  Sir  Montagu  had  asked 
me  to  give  him. 

The  following  morning  I  went  to  the  tubercular  hospital  at 
Gauthing  to  carry  out  a  more  prolonged  visit  than  had  been  possible 
two  weeks  before  at  my  earlier  visit  and  to  see  what  could  be  done 
immediately  to  correct  an  extremely  bad  situation.  The  hospital, 
with  a  normal  capacity  of  850  patients,  had  been  a  German  Luft- 
waffe hospital  for  tubercular  patients  and  with  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, the  hospital  had  been  seized  by  Jewish  displaced  persons 
who  had  converted  it  into  a  hospital  for  tubercular  DPs  then  at 
Dachau.  Chaplain  Klausner  had  been  extremely  helpful  in  the 
new  organization  of  the  hospital.  It  had  soon  been  taken  over  by 
the  American  Army  and  was  officially  constituted  as  a  tubercular 
hospital  for  displaced  persons  under  the  orders  and  supervision  of 
the  59th  Medical  Battalion.  There  were  now  some  483  Jewish 
patients  and  some  562  others,  including  Poles,  Russians,  Baits  and 
Balkan  DPs. 

Generally  speaking,  housing  and  food  were  comparatively  satis- 
factory. In  other  areas  there  were  complaints.  The  only  clothing 
that  had  been  issued  consisted  of  the  hated  German  military  SS 
coats  and  trousers,  and  overcoats,  suits,  shoes  and  underwear  were 
badly  needed.  Some  2,000  blankets  had  been  twice  requisitioned 
but  none  had  arrived.  Eight  tons  of  coal  were  arriving  weekly  for 
cooking  and  laundry  purposes,  but  no  coal  was  available  for  heat- 
ing. Twenty-five  men  were  engaged  in  chopping  wood,  but  the 
amount  of  wood  would  be  insufficient  for  the  winter.  No  reply  had 
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been  given  to  a  request  for  coal  for  heating  purposes.  Similarly, 
requisitions  for  dental  supplies,  for  many  medical  supplies  and 
even  for  soap  and  cleaning  materials  had  been  returned,  marked 
"not  available." 

There  was  an  unofficial  Jewish  committee  of  three  men,  con- 
sisting of  a  Dr.  Kargan,  together  with  a  teacher  and  a  worker 
in  the  supply  department,  who  had  organized  courses  in  Hebrew, 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  radio  and  electricity,  but  without 
materials,  tools  or  books.  A  synagogue  had  been  established  on 
the  hospital  grounds  and  services  were  held  daily.  However,  the 
efforts  of  this  committee  were  not  only  not  recognized,  but  were 
frequently  stymied. 

The  two  principle  causes  for  the  miserable  situation  at  the 
hospital  lay  in  the  so-called  "commanding  officer,"  a  most  inept 
and  incapable  American  corporal,  who  had  been  placed  in  tech- 
nical command  of  the  hospital  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
medical  collecting  company  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  which 
itself  was  under  the  command  of  the  59th  Medical  Battalion.  The 
real  villain  in  the  piece,  however,  was  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the 
hospital,  a  Dr.  Sochaswiski,  a  Prussian  and  a  recent  captain  in  the 
German  Wehrmacht,  whose  field  of  medical  knowledge  was  not 
that  of  tuberculosis  at  all.  The  immature  American  corporal  was 
putty  in  his  hands.  As  a  result,  Nazi  party  members  were  widely 
employed  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital,  both  among  the  professionals 
and  among  the  laborers,  while  the  non-Nazi  Germans  were  ousted 
by  the  corporal  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Prussian  doctor. 

The  doctor  had  gotten  for  himself  large  stocks  of  whiskies  and 
wines  and  frequently  held  riotous  parties  for  his  Nazi  comrades, 
using  the  official  car  and  gasoline  given  him  by  the  American  Army 
for  private  adventurous  trips.  Only  two  Jewish  doctors  were  on 
the  staff.  Most  of  the  other  doctors,  all  of  them  Germans,  had 
been  in  the  German  air  force,  a  number  of  them  members  of  the 
Nazi  party.  Dr.  Kargan  told  me  that  these  German  doctors  had 
frequently  practiced  discrimination  against  Jewish  patients  in  the 
hospital.  As  illustration,  he  cited  the  fact  that  frequently  they 
certified  that  Jewish  patients  were  "hopeless  cases"  and,  thereafter, 
such  patients  received  no  medical  assistance  whatsoever.  In  addi- 
tion Jewish  patients  had  been  discharged  by  these  doctors  from 
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the  hospital  within  three  days  after  pneumothoraxy  operations. 
The  American  corporal  knew  only  English,  and  his  interpreter 
was  a  German  prisoner  of  war  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  slant 
the  conversation  as  he  saw  fit  or,  more  likely,  as  the  Prussian 
doctor  saw  fit.  The  corporal  had  appointed  a  Dr.  Bohnenfeld,  a 
German,  in  charge  of  the  educational  program  for  the  Jewish 
patients!  He  had  also  warned  Dr.  Kargan  not  to  speak  to  Chaplain 
Klausner  on  his  periodic  visits  to  the  hospital  and  had  even  threat- 
ened him  with  arrest  if  he  spoke  to  Chaplain  Klausner  or  to  me 
on  my  next  visit  to  the  hospital.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Amer- 
ican corporal  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  evening 
"educational"  programs  staged  by  his  German  personnel  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  hospital  included  sketches  ridiculing  the 
American  Counter-intelligence  Corps,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

I  was  so  furious  at  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  hospital 
that  I  immediately  drove  to  the  nearby  headquarters  of  the  59th 
Medical  Battalion,  in  direct  command  of  the  hospital,  and  asked 
for  an  immediate  conference  with  its  commanding  officer,  Major 
Emmett  Hanson.  Heatedly,  I  told  him  exactly  what  the  situation 
was  at  this  hospital  under  his  command  and  supposed  supervision 
and  demanded  that  the  Prussian  doctor  be  ousted  immediately; 
that  the  American  corporal  be  removed;  that  all  the  other  per- 
sonnel be  thoroughly  screened  and  all  Nazis  be  dismissed;  that 
more  Jewish  doctors  be  placed  on  the  staff  and  that  one  of  them 
be  put  in  charge.  I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Kaufman  of  St.  Ottilien  was 
a  specialist  in  tuberculosis  and  ought  properly  be  the  head  of  a 
tubercular  hospital  such  as  this.  Major  Hanson  listened  quite 
attentively,  evidently  taken  aback  by  my  outburst  but  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  I  represented  General  Eisenhower.  He  was  most  co- 
operative in  his  attitude. 

However,  I  was  not  satisfied  simply  with  this  conference  and 
I  proceeded  to  Tutzing  in  order  to  confer  with  Colonel  Hughes, 
the  G-5  for  the  XX  Corps  and  with  Colonel  Cafarelli,  the  Corps 
surgeon.  I  told  these  gentlemen  the  same  story  that  I  had  told 
Major  Hanson  and  made  the  same  recommendations.  Colonel 
Cafarelli  informed  me  that  he  had  already  asked  for  an  UNRRA 
team  to  operate   the  Gauthing  hospital,  to  consist  of  a  medical 
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director,  a  medical  administrative  officer,  a  supply  officer,  a  welfare 
officer  and  a  nurse-dietician.  He  told  me  that  he  had  asked  for  the 
same  kind  of  team  for  the  Feldafing  hospital  as  well. 

On  the  way  to  Feldafing  for  another  quick  look  at  the  camp, 
Chaplain  Klausner  and  I  stopped  at  Starnberg  where  Chaplain 
Klausner  had  informed  me  that  a  Jewish  DP  had  been  falsely 
imprisoned  by  the  German  authorities.  The  word  "Eisenhower" 
worked  like  a  magic  "Open  Sesame"  and  soon  the  unhappy  young 
man  was  free. 

Driving  through  the  countryside  of  southern  Bavaria  with  its 
many  placid  lakes  and  its  snow-capped  mountains,  one  was  again 
reminded  of  the  truism  that  man  had  certainly  succeeded  in  making 
a  mess  of  the  beautiful  world  given  him.  Man  had  not  been  asked 
to  create  mountains  or  to  fashion  lakes;  yet,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  this  he  had  learned  how  to  do.  All  that  man  had  been  asked 
to  achieve  from  of  old  was  to  master  himself— this,  thus  far,  he 
had  failed  to  do.  He  had  learned  how  to  split  the  atom:  he  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  unite  the  elements  warring  within  himself. 

In  the  picturesque  town  of  Weilheim  v/e  met  with  the  military 
government  team  in  the  town  and  with  the  UNRRA  workers  and 
then  with  the  committee  representing  the  Jewish  residents  in  the 
town.  The  situation  here  was  an  unusual  one  in  that  it  was  a 
combination  of  town  and  camp  conditions.  The  140  Jews,  most 
of  Polish  extraction,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  lived  in 
various  private  dwellings  in  the  town,  but  they  ate  at  a  common 
mess  where  they  were  provided  with  2,000  calories  a  day,  although 
the  menu  lacked  butter  and  fats  of  any  kind.  Three-fourths  of 
them  wished  to  settle  in  Palestine;  the  rest  voiced  their  hopes  for 
a  number  of  other  countries  in  the  western  world.  The  food  at  the 
common  mess  was  supplied  by  the  municipality  which  also  had 
provided  a  little  clothing.  Ten  of  the  men  were  working  in  a 
cooperative  tailor  and  shoe  shop  which  they  had  established;  the 
rest  were  idle  and  were  anxious  for  employment,  particularly  by 
the  American  Army.  The  UNRRA  director  of  the  Third  Armv 
area  had  stated  that  the  local  UNRRA  team  would  be  responsible 
for  the  Jewish  DP  situation  in  Weilheim  and  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Garmisch-Partenkirchen.  This  attitude  was  completely  in- 
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consistent  with  the  negative  one  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  DPs  in  the  city  of  Regensberg. 

I  remembered  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  as  having  been  the  site 
of  the  1936  winter  Olympics.  However,  it  was  far  from  being  a 
scene  of  international  amity  when  I  visited  it.  There  were  300 
Jews  living  in  private  homes  in  the  town,  six  of  whom  were  Ger- 
man Jews,  the  rest  Polish  Jews  from  the  concentration  camp  at 
Dachau.  They  received  only  the  rations  given  to  German  civilians 
and  nothing  more.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  military  govern- 
ment team  in  this  city,  Major  Heyl,  informed  me  that  his  orders 
read  that  only  DPs  in  camps  were  to  receive  DP  treatment— once 
again  the  same  misunderstanding  of  General  Eisenhower's  policy, 
still  another  reminder  that  clarification  was  needed  down  to  the 
lowest  echelons.  Major  Heyl  added  something  new  when  he  stated 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army  had  issued  instructions 
not  to  employ  repatriable  displaced  persons.  Of  course,  the  result 
was  that  no  Jews  were  employed  by  the  Americans  in  this  town. 
This  Third  Army  directive  was  something  it  had  evidently  released 
on  its  own  authority  for  certainly  it  did  not  represent  the  policy  of 
the  European  headquarters  of  the  American  Army. 

The  military  government  team  had  turned  over  to  the  Jewish 
community  a  house  with  some  twenty-five  rooms  in  it  for  use  as 
a  synagogue  and  a  school.  The  Jewish  community,  shockingly 
enough,  was  told  that  it  would  have  to  pay  rent  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  a  colonel  in  the  German  Army!  An  energetic  rabbi  from 
Poland,  Rabbi  Borenstein,  was  the  actual  leader  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Among  his  other  achievements  he  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  yeshivah,  a  school  for  some  twenty-five  young  students. 
However,  the  American  military  government  team  recognized  two 
other  gentlemen  as  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community, 
Herr  Sigmund  and  Herr  Koch.  Neither  of  these  men  was  actually 
Jewish,  but  had  been  declared  as  such  by  the  Nazi  Nuremberg 
Laws.  Neither  had  served  any  time  in  a  concentration  camp.  Both 
were  disowned  by  the  Jewish  community,  yet  the  military  govern- 
ment team  recognized  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
community!  The  municipality  distributed  clothing  through  them 
and  the  charges  were  made  that  the  distribution  had  not  been 
equitable. 
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The  military  government  officers  had  promised  Rabbi  Boren- 
stein  that  they  would  help  him  establish  a  kosher  kitchen  that 
would  be  able  to  serve  daily  one  meal  of  meat  and  potatoes.  Later 
I  was  in  touch  with  Major  Heyl  again  to  point  out  to  him  that 
Sigmund  and  Koch  should  not  be  considered  by  him  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jews,  but  that  the  committee  elected  by  the  Jews 
of  the  community  themselves  should  so  be  regarded.  Since  the  JDC 
had  not  covered  this  area  of  southern  Bavaria  at  all,  my  recom- 
mendation later  to  the  chief  of  the  JDC  for  Germany  was  that  it 
assign  a  field  worker  to  cover  this  entire  area  including  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Weilheim,  Mittenwald  where  there  were  seventy 
Jewish  DPs,  and  Schongau  and  Oberammergau,  both  of  which 
had  fifty  Jewish  DPs  apiece. 

The  greatest  material  needs  here  were  for  clothing  and  shoes, 
but  in  Garmisch  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  people  them- 
selves were  against  a  certain  Lt.  Sveboda,  the  legal  officer  in  the 
military  government  team  in  the  city.  The  Jews  accused  him  of 
giving  extremely  severe  sentences,  particularly  against  Jews.  Gar- 
misch was  near  the  Austrian  border  and  Jews  from  Poland  and 
other  eastern  European  lands  were  crossing  the  border  regularly 
now  in  the  great  flight  toward  safety  and  freedom  in  the  American 
zone  of  Germany.  Frequently  they  carried  with  them  such  articles 
as  they  were  able  to  salvage  from  their  possessions  and  the  trans- 
portation of  such  articles  across  the  border  occasionally  meant  the 
violation  of  law,  either  German  or  American  military. 

In  addition  to  these  involuntary  violations  of  the  law,  it  was 
true  that  there  were  some  Jews  who  knowingly  smuggled  forbidden 
items  across  the  border,  including  money.  The  period  generally 
was  one  of  disorder  and  disregard  for  law  among  all  the  people, 
certainly  not  excluding  the  Germans.  If  the  Germans  were  guilty 
of  smuggling  and  of  black  market  operations,  as  they  were,  in 
great  number  and  to  tremendous  degree,  it  was  quite  understand- 
able that  the  Jews  who  had  been  their  victims  for  a  decade  and 
who  had  been  robbed  of  all  they  had  possessed  by  the  Germans 
should  also  not  have  too  much  respect  for  the  law,  particularly 
the  German  law.  However,  the  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  situation 
was  that  all  too  frequently  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  poison- 
ing  the    minds    of   some    American    military   government    officers 
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against  all  the  displaced  persons  as  criminals  and  the  dregs  of 
society.  Thus,  the  worst  was  believed  of  any  DP  and  he  was  guilty 
until  he  could  prove  himself  innocent. 

The  complaints  against  Lt.  Sveboda  were  many.  It  was  charged 
that  he  had  sentenced  a  respected  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
to  fourteen  days  in  prison  for  coming  five  minutes  too  early  to 
the  military  government  building.  Another  Jew  had  been  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  prison  on  a  questionable  charge  that  was  now  under 
investigation.  In  a  third  case  he  had  given  a  ninety-day  sentence 
over  the  telephone  to  a  Jewish  DP  who  had  been  arrested  by  an 
American  military  policeman  after  a  German  had  said  that  the 
Jew  had  committed  some  minor  crime.  The  German  jail-keeper 
had  allowed  the  Jewish  prisoners  to  attend  religious  services  on 
Rosh  Hashanah.  Sveboda  learned  of  it  and  immediately  forbade  it. 
Yet  he  permitted  German  prisoners  to  attend  church  services  every 
Sunday  in  the  year! 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  very  day  that  I  was  in  Garmisch 
the  dedication  of  the  synagogue-school  building  took  place  and  I 
was  given  the  honor  of  being  the  guest  speaker.  I  dined  with  the 
local  Jewish  committee  and  with  the  rabbi  and  my  services  were 
utilized  as  mediator  for  adjudication  of  an  internal  squabble. 

The  following  morning  at  Munich  I  once  again  conferred  with 
Major  Schaeffer  and  with  Jack  Whiting  with  regard  to  my  ex- 
periences in  the  southern  portion  of  their  area.  I  was  not  convinced 
any  more  than  I  had  been  before  that  they  would  prove  to  be 
very  cooperative  with  regard  to  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Jewish  DPs  in  the  Third  Army  Area. 

While  I  had  seen  a  slow  and  gradual  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation generally  in  the  camps  between  my  first  visit  to  them  and 
this  last  visit,  a  new  problem  had  arisen  with  regard  to  a  directive 
issued  from  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters.  This  was  one  of 
those  well-meaning  orders  that  could  end  in  creating  more  problems 
than  it  solved.  For  some  time  it  had  been  known  that  Red  Cross 
packages,  originally  intended  for  American  prisoners  of  war,  were 
still  lying  in  warehouses  without  any  further  visible  purpose  since 
American  prisoners  of  war  had  already  been  liberated  and  returned 
home.  Therefore,  many  people,  including  the  very  leaders  of  the 
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DPs  themselves,  had  agitated  for  the  release  of  these  Red  Cross 
prisoner  of  war  parcels  for  use  in  the  DP  camps. 

A  headquarters  order,  dated  September  18,  1945,  had  au- 
thorized the  use  of  these  Red  Cross  parcels  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  the  displaced  persons  and  to  raise  the  caloric 
content  of  the  diet  to  the  desired  level.  It  took  several  weeks  for  this 
order  to  filter  down  to  the  lowest  levels  and  for  the  parcels  to  start 
arriving  at  the  camps.  By  the  time  I  made  my  last  swing  around 
the  DP  camps  in  Bavaria  on  my  way  back  from  Czechoslovakia, 
it  was  possible  to  see  the  results  of  the  new  food  directive.  Com- 
plaints abounded  everywhere  and  from  all  possible  sources,  from 
UNRRA  workers,  JDC  representatives,  Army  officers  and  from 
the  DPs  themselves.  The  arguments  were  that  the  new  directive 
was  too  difficult  to  administer  since  there  were  so  many  separate 
parcels,  each  one  of  which  had  individual  cans,  all  of  which  had 
to  be  counted  and  opened  and  lumped  together  for  mass  use  in 
camps.  The  food  was  tasteless  and  the  constant  use  of  the  parcels 
in  the  daily  diet  would  tend  to  create  further  monotony  and  bore- 
dom. The  diet  would  be  constantly  unbalanced  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  for  those  Jews  who  wished  to  observe  the 
Jewish  dietary  laws.  Special  diets  were  required  for  children,  preg- 
nant women  and  the  sick  and  this  food  directive  made  no  allow- 
ance for  such  exceptions. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  the  biggest  food  problem  was  the 
desirability  of  fresh  meat  and  the  Red  Cross  parcels  did  not  help 
in  this  respect.  The  food  situation,  therefore,  was  not  improved 
by  the  new  directive.  If  anything,  it  was  adding  to  the  accumulation 
of  irritations  and  resentments  felt  by  the  people  in  the  camps 
whose  anger  was  growing,  especially  when  they  compared  the  diet 
given  them  with  the  diet  of  their  German  neighbors.  In  several 
camps  the  people  were  threatening  to  go  out  on  hunger  strikes  in 
order  to  call  their  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  food  problem  was  helped  somewhat  by  a  new  order  issued 
by  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters  on  October  15  which  set 
forth  a  further  clarification  of  the  policy  concerning  special  rations 
for  all  those  persons  persecuted  by  the  Nazi  regime  "by  reason  of 
resistance  to  that  regime  and  for  racial,  political  or  religious  rea- 
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sons."  It  made  perfectly  clear  that  DPs  were  not  required  to  live 
in  camps  in  order  to  receive  preferential  treatment  and  it  affirmed 
that  DPs  living  within  the  camps  would  receive  a  food  ration  of 
2,500  calories  per  person  per  day  instead  of  the  normal  2,000  that 
had  been  the  standard  until  that  time. 

The  increase  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  flour 
and  potatoes— not  too  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  diet 
requirement  or  even  food  variety,  but  a  change  for  the  better  none 
the  less.  Those  DPs  who  were  not  living  in  camps  were  to  receive 
a  ration  of  2,300'  calories  per  day,  provided  they  were  living  in 
approved  centers.  The  community  at  Weilheim  was  an  illustration 
of  this  category.  Those  DPs  who  were  living  outside  of  camps  or 
centers,  in  other  words,  those  living  in  German  cities  and  towns 
and  who  were  dependent  upon  a  ration  card,  were  to  receive  a 
ration  card  one  category  higher  than  the  German  ration  which 
would  otherwise  be  authorized  for  their  category.  This  was  made 
the  definite  responsibility  of  the  military  government  teams  who 
were  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  German  civil  au- 
thorities. 

At  this  last  stop  in  Munich  at  the  conclusion  of  this  three 
week  inspection  tour  I  was  given  the  good  news  that1  the  ctiy 
government  had  announced  that  it  would  hold  itself  responsible 
for  providing  proper  shelter  in  the  form  of  family  dwellings  for 
the  Jews  of  the  city.  A  Jew  had  also  been  placed  in  the  municipal 
offices  to  help  with  Jewish  affairs.  As  a  last  word  before  I  left 
Munich  for  our  headquarters  at  Frankfurt,  the  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria  asked  that  I 
convey  to  General  Eisenhower  their  request  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  war  crimes  trials  at  Nuremburg.  My  recommendation  on 
this  matter  in  my  report  stated  "It  would  be  a  dramatic  symbol 
that  justice  is  being  done  to  those  who  suffered  longest  and  worst 
from  the  war  criminals  and  would  raise  the  morale  of  every  Jewish 
DP.  Such  a  representative  should  be  an  ex-inmate  of  a  concentra- 
tion camp  and  might  possibly  be  selected  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Liberated  Jews  of  Bavaria." 

By  evening  of  October  16  I  was  back  at  my  office  at  the  United 
States  Army  European  headquarters  at  Frankfurt  bringing  to  an 
end  an  eighteen  day  tour  of  Bavaria,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
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with  a  number  of  the  DP  camps  and  centers  in  Bavaria  being 
visited  two  and  three  times  this  tour. 

As  indicated  in  my  report  on  this  tour,  dated  October  22, 
1945,  there  had  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  conditions 
in  the  DP  camps  during  the  several  weeks  preceding  and  including 
the  tour.  The  report  states,  "Steps  have  been  taken  to  relieve  the 
overcrowded  conditions.  Some  improvement  in  food  is  noticeable. 
The  supply  problem  is  beginning  to  be  solved,  particularly  as 
regards  clothing,  blankets,  fuel.  Frequent  inspections  are  being 
made  and  a  general  tendency  can  be  observed  among  officers  of 
all  ranks  concerned  for  this  problem  to  deal  with  it  in  the  spirit 
desired  by  the  Theatre  Commander.  The  alleviation  of  the  situ- 
ation is  under  way  but  it  should  be  stressed  that  continuing  and 
constant  attention  is  called  for  and  that  several  aspects  of  the 
situation  still  need  further  consideration."  The  wording  of  the 
several  sentences  was  cautious  for  only  a  dent  had  been  made  in 
the  situation  and  much  more  consistent  and  concerted  effort  was 
required.  However,  deserved  praise  was  due  to  those  officers  who 
were  endeavoring  to  make  some  contribution  toward  the  solution 
of  the  many  difficulties.  Besides,  to  have  been  a  Cassandra  in  every 
report  would  have  been  less  effective  in  achieving  the  desired 
results,  especially  with  the  officers  on  the  lower  levels  of  command, 
who  would  be  receiving  a  copy  of  each  of  my  several  reports. 

The  housing  situation  had  been  considerably  relieved  by  the 
creation  of  the  new  Jewish  DP  camp  at  Fahrenwald,  by  making 
Deggendorf  an  all- Jewish  camp,  by  the  transfer  of  the  Feldafing 
hospital  from  the  camp  to  the  village  and  by  the  requisitioning  of 
a  number  of  German  homes  that  had  been  added  to  the  camps  at 
Feldafing  and  Landsberg.  However,  as  against  these  expansions  of 
facilities,  there  was  now  the  new  factor  of  a  steadily  increasing 
camp  population  due  to  the  continuing  influx  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  the  East. 

There  had  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  food  situation. 
Whereas  in  August  and  early  September  the  caloric  content  of 
the  diet  in  the  camps  frequently  ranged  below  2,000  calories  per 
day,  now  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  range  was  between  2,000 
and  3,000.  There  was  still  lack  of  balance  in  the  diet  with  an  over- 
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abundance  of  bread  and  potatoes  and  a  lack  of  foods  rich  in 
minerals,  proteins  and  fats,  with  almost  no  fresh  foods  at  all. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  clothing  problem  seemed  to  be 
on  its  way  to  solution.  Supplies  had  either  already  arrived  in  the 
camps  in  sufficient  quantity  or  were  in  the  process  of  arriving  or 
requisitions  had  been  indorsed  and  would  soon  be  filled.  The  same 
situation  obtained  with  regard  to  furniture  and  bedding.  Fuel  also 
was  arriving  within  the  camps,  with  no  small  contribution  being 
made  by  the  DPs  themselves  in  their  wood-cutting  programs.  The 
medical  service  in  the  camps  had  been  excellent  from  the  beginning, 
thanks  mostly  to  the  Jewish  DP  doctors.  In  my  report  I  suggested 
a  thorough  check  of  all  DPs  for  incipient  tuberculosis  and  indicated 
that  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  had  stated  that  Sweden  would 
be  willing  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  tubercular  adults  and 
Switzerland  a  number  of  tubercular  children.  Religious  activities 
were  well  under  way^  but  the  work  program  and  the  education 
and  recreation  activities  needed  further  development. 

The  problem  of  morale  and  that  of  discipline,  associated  with 
it,  occupied  an  important  section  in  this  report  for  it  was  pointed 
out  that  "morale  and  discipline  are  always  factors  to  be  considered 
among  people  living  in  camps  which  at  their  best  constitute  abnor- 
mal living,  particularly  when  such  people  are  former  inmates  of 
German  concentration  camps  where  law  and  order  had  meant 
Nazi  law  and  order.  Added  is  the  factor  of  much  idle  time."  It 
was  therefore  a  happy  omen  that  the  number  of  undesirable  inci- 
dents that  had  occurred  among  Jewish  DPs  was  at  a  minimum. 
The  report  paid  tribute  to  General  Eisenhower  for  having  lifted 
the  morale  in  the  camps  considerably  by  the  personal  appearances 
he  had  been  making  and  by  the  well-publicized  expressions  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  entire  situation. 

I  suggested  that  "even  more  improvement  in  morale  and  dis- 
cipline can  be  obtained  by  placing  more  responsibility  upon  local 
DP  camp  committees,  by  drawing  them  more  into  the  problems  of 
camp  management  and  granting  them  more  autonomy— a  practice 
suggested  by  our  American  philosophy  of  democracy— by  further 
encouragement  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews 
of  Bavaria  in  its  various  useful  functions  and  by  the  expansion  of 
the  work  and  leisure  time  programs.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  armed 
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guards,  except  for  night  security,  the  lifting  of  the  pass  system,  the 
removal  of  'off  limits'  restrictions  on  German  towns  and  villages 
have  all  contributed  toward  raising  morale,  as  have,  of  course, 
the  improvement  in  the  clothing  supply.  Morale  could  be  given  a 
further  boost  by  the  early  instituting  of  an  easy  workable  method 
whereby  these  people  could  communicate  by  mail  with  relatives 
in  other  camps  and  foreign  lands.  New  situations  had  been  recently 
created  by  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  some  residents  of  the  camps 
that  children  or/ and  wives  are  still  alive  in  Poland  or  the  Baltic 
countries.  A  great  humanitarian  work  could  be  wrought  by  the 
establishment  of  a  procedure  whereby  these  remnants  of  families 
could  be  re-united  within  our  DP  camps.  Recent  and  continuing 
events  in  Poland  preclude  a  desire  for  reunion  there." 

With  regard  to  personnel,  in  an  indirect  fashion  I  indicated 
that  UNRRA  officials  would  be  the  better  guided  if  they  were  to 
place  more  Jews  in  the  UNRRA  teams  dealing  with  Jews  so  that 
the  language  barrier  could  be  overcome.  I  asked  that  more  JDG 
workers  be  called  forward  to  the  area  and  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  be  helped  by  placing  at  their 
disposal  official  means  of  air  transportation  from  Palestine,  for 
otherwise  such  sorely  needed  workers  were  greatly  delayed. 

Chaplain  Klausner's  official  assignment  had  always  been  a 
cause  for  a  military  headache.  When  the  combat  troops  had  liber- 
ated Dachau  our  American  Jewish  chaplains  with  those  front  line 
divisions  had  helped  the  Jewish  survivors  in  the  concentration 
camps  to  the  best  of  their  ability  until  they  themselves  had  to 
move  forward  with  their  advancing  troops.  When  Chaplain  Braude 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Army  had  telephoned  me  to 
tell  me  that  he  too  would  have  to  continue  on  with  his  headquar- 
ters, I  quickly  transferred  Chaplain  Klausner  from  an  assignment 
with  a  hospital  center  in  France  to  Dachau.  Since  there  was  no 
formal  vacancy  which  he  could  fill  according  to  normal  military 
rules,  I  could  get  orders  written  on  him  for  only  a  thirty  days 
temporary  assignment  to  a  field  hospital  stationed  at  Dachau  to 
render  immediate  aid  to  the  Dachau  survivors. 

The  thirty  days  had  expired,  the  field  hospital  to  which  Chap- 
lain Klausner  had  been  assigned  had  moved  elsewhere,  but  Chap- 
lain Klausner  still  remained,  doing  a  most  effective  and  a  most 
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needed  piece  of  work  for  the  DPs.  The  weeks  rolled  by  and  Chap- 
lain Klausner  was  a  strange  kind  of  an  army  officer,  without  a 
unit,  without  a  commanding  officer,  even  without  an  official  army 
billet.  From  time  to  time  officers  at  the  Third  Army  headquarters 
asked  questions  about  this  wandering  Jewish  chaplain  in  their  area, 
but,  fortunately,  they  were  more  concerned  with  other  matters. 
However,  the  questions  were  being  asked  more  and  more  often 
now  and  it  was  important  to  have  Chaplain  Klausner's  status 
regularized.  My  report,  therefore,  commended  Chaplain  Klausner 
for  the  excellent  work  he  had  done  for  the  DPs  in  Bavaria  and 
recommended  that  he  be  assigned  to  headquarters  of  the  Third 
Army  with  the  office  of  military  government.  Since  here  too  there 
was  no  formal  vacancy  for  a  Jewish  chaplain  or,  for  that  matter, 
for  a  chaplain  of  any  kind,  I  suggested  that  he  be  assigned  on 
temporary  duty  for  ninety  days.  By  that  time,  all  of  us  concerned 
thought  that  the  emergency  problems  with  the  DPs  would  be  licked. 
To  get  ahead  of  the  story  a  bit,  this  recommendation  of  mine  was 
not  carried  out.  Chaplain  Klausner  had  gotten  too  many  people 
angry  at  him,  especially  at  Third  Army  headquarters,  the  reasons 
therefor  all  usually  to  his  credit.  He  was  soon  transferred  out  of 
the  area  completely  but  not  until  after  a  minor  explosion  had 
taken  place  when  all  the  facts  in  the  Klausner  case  had  become 
known  at  Third  Army  headquarters  and  Theatre  Headquarters. 
Quite  rightly,  I  was  held  responsible  by  the  Theatre  Chaplain  and 
he  delivered  one  of  his  choicest  tirades  while  I  listened  in  silence. 
The  report  urged  also  that  there  be  a  complete  clarification 
of  the  status  of  Jewish  DPs  residing  in  German  communities  and, 
for  the  first  time  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  gave  an  approximate  cen- 
sus of  Jews  living  in  a  number  of  communities  in  the  American 
zone  of  Germany.  The  report  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  wide 
variety  of  treatment  of  such  persons,  dependent  usually  on  the 
attitude  of  the  local  American  officers  in  charge.  In  a  few  towns 
they  had  been  accorded  preferential  treatment;  in  most  towns  this 
had  not  been  so.  In  many  cases  requisitions  for  food  and  clothing 
for  such  people  had  been  returned  from  higher  headquarters  on 
the  grounds  that  DPs  were  to  receive  preferential  treatment  only 
when  residing  in  camps. 
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Now  that  the  West  German  Republic  has  concluded,  in  March 
1953,  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Israel  and  with  representa- 
tives of  Jewish  organizations  dealing  with  reparations  and  restor- 
ation of  Jewish  property,  the  following  paragraph  in  the  report 
may  be  of  interest. 

"Former  Jewish  residents  of  Munich,  now  returned,  are  anxious 
that  their  homes,  businesses  and  other  possessions  still  in  the  hands 
of  Germans  to  whom  they  were  given  after  confiscation,  be  restored. 
Documents  concerning  property  owned  by  Jews  in  1938  are  de- 
posited with  the  several  Bayerische  Regierungsbezirke,  which  reg- 
istered all  Jewish  property  in  July  1938.  In  addition,  confiscatory 
taxes  required  by  the  Nazi  of  Jews  were  paid  to  the  Oberfinanz- 
prasidien  and  a  considerable  amount  of  this  money  is  still  at  these 
offices.  An  over-all  directive  is  required  to  deal  with  the  restitution 
of  properties,  possessions  and  confiscatory  taxes  seized  by  the  Nazis 
from  Jews  and  other  victims  of  the  Nazi  regime  so  that  the  small 
remnant  of  German  Jews  left  alive  may  be  returned  to  their  right- 
ful holdings  and  so  that  the  possessions  of  those  killed  by  the  Nazis 
may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  surviving  brethren  rather  than 
for  their  present  possessors  who  were,  all  too  often,  the  favorites 
of  Nazi  officials." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-THREE 


The  Magic  of  Ben  Gurion 


the  mail  that  had  accumulated  during  my  seventeen  day  trip 
was  voluminous  and  the  visitors  waiting  to  see  me  were  many.  The 
mail  included  a  surprise— a  notification  that  I  was  to  appear  in 
Paris  on  October  18.  the  very  next  day,  to  receive  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  from  the  French  Government.  I  welcomed  the  one  day 
break  in  the  heavy  routine  of  DP  activities  and  took  the  American 
Army  overnight  train  from  Frankfurt,  receiving  my  decoration  the 
following  morning.  Upon  telephoning  Ruth  Kluger  of  the  Paris 
office  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine.  I  was  informed  that 
Mr.  David  Ben  Gurion,  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  was  in 
the  city  and  wanted  to  see  me.  We  met  at  his  hotel  room  and 
discussed  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Germany 
and  Austria  in  considerable  detail.  I  talked  too  with  Miss  Kluger 
and  with  Captain  Hoter-Yishai  of  the  Jewish  Brigade.  Afterwards 
I  called  on  Dr.  Joseph  Schwartz  to  tell  him  of  my  observations  in 
my  most  recent  tour  of  the  DP  camps. 

That  evening  I  went  into  the  bedroom  on  the  train  assigned 
to  me  as  an  officer  of  field  grade,  to  introduce  myself  to  the  major 
who  was  to  share  the  room  with  me  and  then  went  for  a  stroll 
on  the  station  platform.  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  had  told  me  during  our 
afternoon  conference  that  he  had  finally  gotten  permission  to  enter 
the  American  zone  of  Germany  and  was  to  leave  on  that  very 
same  train— the  only  train  as  yet  linking  Paris  and  Frankfurt.  I 
met  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  on  the  platform,  as  we  had  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  learned  that  he,  as  a  poor  Chilian,  had  been  given 
nothing  better  than  a  seat  in  a  coach  for  the  overnight  trip.  I 
hurriedly  searched  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  train  reservations 
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and,  introducing  myself,  I  asked  him  if  the  name,  "Ben  Gurion," 
meant  anything  to  him.  He  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

"He  is  the  head  of  all  the  Jews  of  Palestine,"  I  told  him  in 
simple  terms  to  clarify  matters,  "and  it  just  isn't  right  to  have 
such  a  distinguished  man  sit  up  all  night  on  an  American  militarv 
train." 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  the  officer,  ready  to  help. 

I  suggested  that  the  major  in  my  bedroom  be  shifted  elsewhere 
and  that  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  be  given  his  space.  The  officer  was  quick 
to  comply  and  I  am  sure  that  to  this  day  the  poor  major  who  had 
already  gotten  himself  so  comfortable  in  the  bedroom  does  not 
understand  why  he  was  so  hurriedly  transferred. 

This  unusual  turn  of  events  gave  me  the  rare  opportunity  of 
spending  several  hours  in  completely  private  and  uninterrupted  con- 
versation with  this  extraordinary  man  who  was  soon  destined  to 
lead  the  Jewish  people  into  a  new  and  happier  chapter  of  its 
history  and  to  be  the  active  head  of  the  first  independent  Jewish 
State  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  the  year  70  C.E.  He 
pumped  me  thoroughly  for  every  morsel  of  information  concerning 
the  DPs,  particularly  any  information  that  would  shed  light  upon 
their  stamina,  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  their  vocational 
training  and  the  strength  of  their  determination  to  immigrate  to 
Palestine. 

In  speaking  of  Zionism  in  America  and  its  leaders,  he  was  not 
overly  enthusiastic.  He  felt  that  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future 
of  American  Zionism  lay  in  the  possible  development  of  new  leaders 
from  among  the  younger  American  Jews,  perhaps  from  among  those 
who,  while  in  uniform,  had  been  personal  witnesses  to  the  Jewish 
tragedy  in  Europe.  Like  all  great  men  who  are  forever  identified 
with  the  cause  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their  fives,  he  was 
consumed  with  only  one  burning  passion— Palestine  and  the  coming 
free  Jewish  State.  The  Jewish  DPs  in  the  camps  of  Germany  and 
Austria  were  his  wards  and  he  was  their  guardian  and  protector 
because  they  were  future  citizens  of  the  Jewish  State  to  be.  He 
spoke  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  man  and  with  the  strength  of  a 
zealot.  He  could  have  only  pity  for  those  Jews  who  were  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  and  who  did  not  eagerly  seize  the  privilege 
of  participating  personally  in  the  great  historic  Jewish  achievement 
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of  our  times— the  building  of  a  free  Jewish  commonwealth.  Thus 
we  talked  late  into  the  night  before  we  finally  went  to  sleep. 

Arriving  in  Frankfurt  the  following  morning,  Friday,  October 
19,  I  took  Ben  Gurion  through  the  army  routine  of  billeting  office, 
finance  office  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

An  amusing  turn-about  by  the  British  gave  me  satisfaction 
forever  afterwards.  When  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  had  been  in  Paris  and 
had  asked  permission  from  both  the  British  and  the  American 
authorities  to  enter  their  respective  zones  of  Germany  in  order  to 
meet  the  Jewish  displaced  persons,  the  British  had  been  prompt 
in  their  refusal.  They  probably  feared  any  further  encouragement 
of  the  DPs  in  their  persistent  desire  to  enter  Palestine,  where  the 
British  were  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  Jewish  immigration. 
Having  received  permission  from  the  American  authorities,  how- 
ever, Ben  Gurion  had  proceeded  now  to  enter  the  American  zone. 
I  introduced  the  distinguished  visitor  to  the  chief  of  the  Visitors 
Bureau  and  asked  for  what  was  a  routine  matter  for  usual  visitors— 
that  the  Visitors  Bureau  arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  British  zone  of 
Germany  by  our  eminent  guest.  The  chief  of  the  Visitors  Bureau 
sent  the  usual  kind  of  TWX  to  the  British  headquarters  of  Ger- 
many, asking  for  permission  for  a  guest  of  the  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Eisenhower,  to  visit  the  British  zone  of 
Germany.  The  British  authorities  in  Germany,  having  received 
this  request,  and  not  certain  that  it  might  not  have  been  inspired 
by  General  Eisenhower  himself  and  aware  that  in  any  event  this 
Palestinian  was  a  guest  of  General  Eisenhower,  could  hardly  refuse 
the  request.  The  reply  came  back  promptly  inviting  Mr.  Ben 
Gurion  to  visit  the  British  zone  of  Germany  at  his  convenience! 

After  lunch  I  took  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  in  my  car  to  the  first  DP 
camp  that  he  would  visit,  at  Zeilsheim.  Both  for  him  and  for 
myself,  as  well  as  for  the  many  hundreds  of  Jews  in  the  camp, 
it  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  We  drove  into  the  camp  just 
a  little  distance  beyond  the  gates  and  I  parked  my  car,  asking  Mr. 
Ben  Gurion  to  remain  inside  until  I  should  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Stepping  out  of  my  car,  I  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  DPs  and  several  of  the  members  of  their 
Central  Committee  came  up  to  chat  with  me.  My  visits  to  Zeil- 
sheim were  not  infrequent  nor  were  they  unusual  and  our  con- 
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versation  began  as  it  normally  did,  with  a  detailing  of  the  most 
recent  complaints  by  the  DPs.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  Jews  in  the 
group  happened  to  peer  into  my  automobile  and.  recognizing  the 
strong  face  and  white  shock  of  hair,  suddenly  screamed  in  an 
unearthly  voice,  "Ben  Gurion!  Ben  Gurion!" 

Like  one  man,  the  entire  group  turned  toward  the  car  and 
began  shrieking,  shouting  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  accepted 
by  all  of  them  as  their  own  political  leader.  But  he  was  far  more 
than  that  to  them.  He  was  the  personal  embodiment  of  all  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  During  all  the  many  years  of  their  hell,  dur- 
ing what  had  seemed  the  several  lifetimes  of  their  subjection  to 
Nazi  debasement  and  degradation,  during  the  years  of  actual 
physical  and  mental  torture,  that  which  had  kept  them  alive,  that 
which  had  buoyed  them  up  even  amidst  the  darkest  days,  was 
the  yearning,  the  longing,  the  hope  for  Palestine.  They  dared 
dream  that  perhaps  someday  all  of  this  black  nightmare  would  be 
behind  them  and  they  would  live  again  as  free  people  on  their  own 
soil  in  their  own  state.  That  hope  had  given  them  that  last  ounce 
of  strength  which  they  had  needed  to  be  counted  among  the  handful 
of  survivors  at  the  end.  Palestine!  Palestine! 

Now,  after  all  these  many  years,  here  was  Palestine  right  in 
the  midst  of  their  DP  camp  on  German  soil!  For  who  better  than 
Ben  Gurion  personified  Eretz  Israel  and  its  fight  for  freedom  and 
independence?  He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  their  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations and  his  physical  presence  in  their  midst  was  like  a  cheerful 
and  happy  omen  of  the  fact  that  the  horrible  nightmare  was  indeed 
ended,  the  black  night  was  over  and  the  first  rays  of  a  new  dawn 
were  bursting  over  the  skies  of  their  miserable  camp. 

The  shrieks  and  the  cries  multiplied  and  the  crowd  quickly 
grew  larger  and  larger  until  I  became  frightened  of  a  possible 
riot.  I  appealed  to  the  pride  of  the  people  and  to  their  desire 
to  show  Ben  Gurion  how  well-ordered  and  self-disciplined  they 
were.  I  promised  them  that  they  all  would  have  the  chance  to  see 
and  hear  Ben  Gurion  if  they  would  follow  my  instructions.  Quickly 
they  gathered  together  in  the  camp  auditorium  and  the  word  was 
flashed  throughout  the  camp.  In  a  few  minutes  I  led  Ben  Gurion 
into  the  large  jammed  hall,  all  the  seats  occupied,  all  the  aisles 
filled,  every  inch  of  space  packed,  those  unable  to  enter,   stand- 
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ing  near  the  doors  and  leaning  across  the  window-sills.  As  I  led 
Ben  Gurion  into  the  hall,  the  people  spontaneously  burst  into 
song,  "Hatikvah,"  the  hope  that  had  never  died,  the  hope  that 
was  unquenchable  in  their  breasts,  the  hope  that  had  kept  them 
alive.  As  Ben  Gurion  stood  on  the  platform  before  them,  the 
people  broke  forth  into  cheers,  into  song  and,  finally,  into  weep- 
ing. At  last  he  began  to  speak,  his  voice  choked  up,  his  eyes  filled. 
He  had  to  stop  as  he  broke  down  for  a  moment.  In  the  sudden 
quiet  one  could  hear  the  muffled  sobbing  from  all  sides  of  the 
auditorium.  Very  few  eyes  were  dry.  For  the  incredible  was  true; 
the  impossible  had  happened.  Ben  Gurion  was  in  their  midst  and 
they  had  lived  despite  Hitler,  the  Nazis  and  all  their  collaborators 
with  all  the  diabolical  instruments  of  destruction  at  their  command— 
they  had  lived  despite  them  all  to  this  day  when  they  could  wel- 
come Ben  Gurion! 

He  spoke  to  them  in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation.  He 
brought  them  the  message  of  good  tidings  from  their  brethren  in 
Palestine  who  anxiously  were  awaiting  their  coming.  He  assured 
them  they  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  that  their  own 
people  in  Palestine  were  eager  to  bring  balm  to  their  wounds,  the 
healing  that  comes  from  love  and  brotherhood.  He  promised  them 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  would  brave  every  obstacle  in  order  to 
transport  them  to  Palestine  as  quickly  as  possible. 

No  newspapers  had  heralded  his  coming  and  his  appearance  in 
the  camp  was,  therefore,  as  totally  unexpected  as  it  was  thrilling. 
Nothing  that  had  yet  happened  had  given  the  displaced  persons 
such  a  boost  in  their  morale,  such  a  conviction  that  now  it  was 
only  a  question  of  waiting  a  little  while  longer.  .  .  . 

With  Mr.  Joseph  Lieb,  the  head  of  the  UNRRA  team  managing 
the  camp,  Ben  Gurion  and  I  inspected  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
large  crowds  who  followed  us  wherever  we  went,  content  merely 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  great  leader,  happy  only  to  look  upon 
his  countenance. 

Our  visit  to  Zeilsheim  had  to  be  completed  on  schedule  because 
I  had  arranged  a  meeting  that  afternoon  between  Ben  Gurion 
and  General  Eisenhower.  I  was  to  bring  Ben  Gurion  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  Lt.  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  wished  first  to 
speak  to  him  and,  afterwards,  when  General  Eisenhower's  schedule 
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would  be  free,  General  Smith  would  bring  Ben  Gurion  to  him.  I 
introduced  Ben  Gurion  to  General  Smith  with  these  words,  "General 
Smith,  if  the  Jews  in  Palestine  were  now  the  citizens  of  an  in- 
dependent Jewish  State,  I  should  now  be  presenting  to  you  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Jewish  State."  One  did  not  have  to  be  much 
of  a  prophet  to  use  such  words  about  Ben  Gurion. 

Ben  Gurion  conveyed  to  General  Smith  the  gratitude  which  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  Jews  the  world  over  felt  toward  General 
Eisenhower,  General  Smith  and  the  American  Army  for  the  colossal 
work  of  rescue  and  rehabilitation  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  survivors.  Humanity  as  a  whole,  Ben  Gurion  stated,  had 
reason  to  be  everlastingly  thankful  to  General  Eisenhower  and  the 
troops  he  led,  but  the  Jews,  in  particular,  would  always  remember 
the  particular  service  rendered  to  them.  The  Jews,  he  pointed 
out,  have  always  been  a  people  gifted  with  a  historic  sense  and 
a  long  memory;  they  never  forgot  their  enemies  and  they  always 
remembered  their  friends.  Among  the  great  historic  personalities 
who  had  befriended  the  Jewish  people  in  time  of  need,  General 
Eisenhower's  name  would  always  be  cherished  by  a  grateful  people. 

General  Smith  accepted  these  words  graciously  and,  on  behalf 
of  General  Eisenhower,  assured  Ben  Gurion  that  he  would  be  given 
every  facility  during  his  stay  in  Germany  to  see  everything  he 
desired.  I  told  General  Smith  of  the  tremendous  impression  made 
by  Ben  Gurion  upon  the  Jews  at  the  Zeilsheim  camp  and  General 
Smith  agreed  that  the  visit  of  Ben  Gurion  would  have  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  all  the  Jewish  displaced  persons.  He  was, 
therefore,  anxious  that  Ben  Gurion  give  himself  sufficient  time  to 
visit  as  many  of  the  Jewish  DP  camps  as  possible.  He  asked  Ben 
Gurion  to  favor  him  with  another  visit  after  he  would  have  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  the  camps  in  order  to  give  him  his  impressions 
and  his  recommendations.  I  left  the  two  of  them  in  conference, 
while  they  were  awaiting  the  return  of  General  Eisenhower  to  his 
next-door  office  from  one  of  his  frequent  inspection  trips.  Later 
General  Smith  told  me  that,  although  the  meeting  between  General 
Eisenhower  and  Ben  Gurion  had  been  a  brief  one,  General  Eisen- 
hower was  very  much  taken  by  the  Jewish  leader  and  told  General 
Smith  that  Ben  Gurion  had  impressed  him  as  a  top-notch  states- 
man and  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect. 
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Later  in  the  day  I  brought  Ben  Gurion  to  a  pre-arranged  meet- 
ing in  Frankfurt  with  a  group  of  DPs  who  constituted  the  local 
Zionist  committee,  representing  both  the  Jews  in  the  nearby  camps, 
in  the  city  of  Frankfurt  and  the  areas  close  by.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  exactly  how  strong  was  the  Zionist 
sentiment  among  the  Jewish  DPs  and  whether  immigration  to 
Palestine  was  for  them  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  or  whether 
it  was  a  question  of  conscience  and  conviction.  Could  they  be 
persuaded  to  leave  for  some  country  other  than  Palestine  if  such 
a  country  should  suddenly  open  its  gates?  If  immigration  to  Pales- 
tine involved  dangers,  could  they  be  counted  upon  to  brave  such 
perils?  Specifically,  Ben  Gurion  informed  these  Zionist  leaders  that 
a  plan  was  being  held  in  reserve  in  case  every  other  avenue  would 
be  barred,  a  plan  which  envisaged  the  organized  exodus  of  all  the 
Jews  from  all  of  the  DP  camps  on  a  certain  day  when  they  all 
would  begin  a  march  on  foot,  if  need  be,  to  move  solidly  across 
Germany,  across  its  frontiers,  across  Italy  and  France  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  This  would  be  an  act  of  desperation  to  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  power  on  earth  would  be 
able  to  stop  the  march  of  50,000  or  more  desperate  people  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  who  had  already  tasted  of  the  worst  that  man 
could  do.  Ben  Gurion  placed  this  final  question  before  the  men 
who  faced  him  around  the  table.  Would  the  Jews  in  the  camps 
agree  to  participate  in  such  a  grim  plan  fraught  with  all  kinds  of 
possible  dangers,  even  to  life  itself? 

There  was  not  much  discussion  by  the  DP  leaders.  Their  answer 
was  a  unanimous  one.  They  felt  quite  strongly  that,  although  there 
might  be  a  small  minority  who  would  waver  and  who  might  pos- 
sibly retreat  in  the  face  of  such  danger,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  camps  could  be  counted  upon  to  take  part  in 
any  kind  of  plan,  no  matter  the  risk,  which  would  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  bringing  them  to  Palestine.  For  now  danger  held  little 
meaning  for  most  of  them.  Let  only  the  word  be  given  and 
the  plan  would  be  put  into  immediate  action.  Happily,  it  never 
became  necessary  to  use  such  a  dramatic  and  perilous  scheme. 

Ben  Gurion  left  the  meeting  feeling  assured  in  his  own  mind 
that  these  were  no  mere  dilettante  Zionists  and  that,  for  these 
people,   it  was   not   a   choice   of   Palestine   or  British   Guiana   or 
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Madagascar  or  even  some  western  democratic  country,  that  might 
miraculously  lower  its  immigration  barriers.  These  people  had  the 
unshakeable  conviction  that  they  and  theirs  had  lived  too 
already  as  a  minority  in  strange  and  unfriendly  lands,  lands  that 
could  suddenly  erupt  into  murderous  anti-Semitism.  Now  they 
wanted  finally  to  go  home,  to  dwell  as  citizens  in  a  land  where 
they  would  form  a  part  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  v. 
they  themselves  could  participate  in  guiding  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived  and  in  which 
they  hoped  to  bring  up  their  children  in  freedom,  peace  and  secur- 
ity. If  their  own  life  had  been  a  bitter  one  and  if  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  already  gone,  they  felt  that  they  could  make  some  con- 
tribution with  that  portion  of  life  which  remained  to  them  toward 
establishing  a  different  kind  of  life  for  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren.  Ben  Gurion  was  quickly  able  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  these  people  and  to  gain  an  exact  estimate  of  their 
convictions.  Of  course,  such  sentiments  were  not  characteristic  of 
all  the  DPs.  There  were  many  who  longed  for  the  opportunity  to 
settle  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  other  countries,  but  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  DP 
leaders  were  true  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  camps  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  Zionist  leader. 
I  was  never  able  to  decide  whether  the  last  plan  of  desperation  that 
Ben  Gurion  had  presented  to  the  DP  leaders  was  an  actual  plan 
seriously  contemplated  or  whether  he  had  used  it  as  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  Zionist  convictions  of  the  displaced  persons.  It  may- 
well  have  been  the  latter. 

At  the  meeting  with  General  Smith  that  afternoon,  the  General 
had  informed  me  that  the  civilian  appointed  by  President  Truman 
to  serve  as  advisor  on  Jewish  affairs  to  the  Theatre  Commander 
would  be  arriving  the  next  morning  and  requested  that  I  meet  him 
at  the  railroad  station.  The  creation  of  such  a  post  was  first  men- 
tioned in  the  interchange  of  cables  during  the  early  part  of  August 
between  General  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Stimson,  as  will  be 
recalled  from  an  earlier  section  of  this  narrative. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  October  20  that  this  civilian  advisor 
arrived  at  Frankfurt.  Judge  Simon  Rifkind,  Federal  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  a  man  well  grounded 
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in  Jewish  learning,  in  the  law  and  in  general  affairs.  A  graduate 
of  the  Teachers  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  now  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  great  American  institu- 
tion of  higher  Jewish  learning,  he  was  acceptable  to  all  groups 
within  the  American  Jewish  community.  A  man  of  keen  intellect, 
indefatigable  energy  and  cordial  personality,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  ideal  choice  for  this 
newly-created  position  of  civilian  advisor  to  the  Theater  Com- 
mander on  Jewish  affairs.  He  came  with  a  military  aide,  Captain 
Larry  Eno,  a  young  and  able  attorney  serving  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate's Department  of  the  Army.  In  my  conversation  with  General 
Smith  the  day  before,  the  General  had  asked  me  to  continue  serving 
in  my  present  post,  at  least  until  Judge  Rifkind  would  be  fully 
acclimated  and  explained  that  our  two  posts  would  not  conflict 
with  each  other,  that  I  would  still  be  the  military  advisor  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  on  Jewish  affairs,  while  Judge  Rifkind  would  be 
the  civilian  advisor. 

According  to  the  point  system  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Army  for  the  orderly  return  to  the  United  States  of  officers 
serving  overseas,  I  had  accumulated  sufficient  points  during  my 
three  and  a  half  years  of  service  in  Europe  to  warrant  my  imme- 
diate application  for  return  home.  However,  I  was  happy  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  I  was  doing  as  General  Smith  had  requested 
for  I  felt  that  perhaps  never  again  would  I  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  service  to  such  a  large  number  of  my  fellow- Jews. 
I  was  grateful  to  General  Smith  for  asking  me  to  carry  on. 

Since  Ben  Gurion  was  to  leave  that  very  morning  for  a  tour 
of  the  displaced  persons  camps  in  Bavaria,  I  took  Judge  Rifkind 
from  the  station  to  meet  Ben  Gurion.  After  the  meeting,  I  saw 
Ben  Gurion  off,  double-checking  to  make  sure  that  all  transporta- 
tion arrangements  set  up  by  the  Army  were  in  good  order.  It  was 
my  great  regret  that  I  could  not  personally  accompany  Ben  Gurion 
on  this  history-making  tour,  but  since  Judge  Rifkind  had  arrived 
only  that  day  and  since  his  position  was  an  official  one,  my  military 
duties  made  it  imperative  that  I  remain  at  Frankfurt  to  help  him 
become  adjusted  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
do  so  in  order  to  begin  his  work  at  once.  After  Ben  Gurion  had  left 
I  brought  Judge  Rifkind  to  the  office  of  General  Smith  where  I 
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introduced  them  to  each  other  and  an  initial  conference  was  held 
concerning  the  scope  of  Judge  Rifkind's  duties  and  responsibilities. 
At  dinner  that  evening  Judge  Rifkind  began  firing  questions  at  me 
concerning  the  situation  in  the  DP  camps  with  our  discussion  con- 
tinuing until  almost  midnight. 

The  next  three  days  were  taken  up  largely  by  the  writing  of 
my  three  reports  on  my  recent  seventeen  day  tour,  the  first  cover- 
ing the  camps  and  German  communities  in  northern  and  southern 
Bavaria  and  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  second  report 
was  devoted  to  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  in  Vienna,  while  the 
third  gave  a  survey  of  conditions  among  Jewish  displaced  persons 
in  the  American  zone  of  Austria.  The  latter  two,  of  course,  were 
sent  directly  to  General  Mark  Clark  at  Vienna,  with  copies  being 
submitted  for  information  purposes  only  to  the  authorities  at  Frank- 
furt. These  several  reports  were  handed  to  General  Smith,  together 
with  the  usual  copies  for  General  Eisenhower,  and  to  General 
Adcock  and  General  Mickleson.  I  had  additional  copies  made  for 
the  use  of  Judge  Rifkind  and  I  gave  him  as  well  a  complete  file 
of  my  previous  reports  and  of  all  other  pertinent  documents. 

General  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Judge  Rifkind  at 
which  were  present  in  addition  to  Captain  Eno  and  myself,  Gen- 
erals Adcock,  Harold  Bull  and  Mickelson.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  a  dinner  on  the  same  day  in  honor  of  Judge  Rifkind,  to  which 
I  also  invited  Mme.  Ayala  Fleg  of  JDC  headquarters  in  Germany,  a 
charming  woman  who  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  displaced  persons,  and  Ruth 
Kluger,  head  of  the  Jewish  Agency  office  in  Paris,  who  was  visiting 
Frankfurt  at  the  time. 

Among  the  many  visitors  who  came  to  my  office  during  that 
week  were  a  number  of  American  correspondents,  including  Carl 
Levin  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  who  sought  interviews  on 
the  current  situation  in  the  DP  camps  and  who  were  especially 
anxious  to  get  the  facts  on  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and 
the  story  of  the  flight  of  the  Jews  from  that  land  and  the  other 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  I  was  as  anxious  to  give  as  they  were 
to  receive  for  it  was  most  important  that  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  great  Jewish  exodus  from  eastern  Europe  be  known  to  the 
people  of  America.  Other  visitors  during  those  days  included  Dr. 
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Isaac  Lewin  and  Mr.  Zorach  Warhaftig,  now  a  member  of  the 
Israeli  Knesset.  These  two  gentlemen  had  just  come  to  Germany 
as  representatives  of  the  Vaad  Hatzalah,  an  American  Jewish 
Orthodox  relief  organization.  I  conferred  too  with  Colonel  Schott- 
land  on  the  problems  presented  by  some  of  the  UNRRA  per- 
sonnel in  the  DP  camps  and  with  Mr.  Patrick  Malin,  representing 
at  our  headquarters  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  for  Ref- 
ugees, a  conscientious  and  sincere  public  servant,  now  serving  as 
executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

A  happy  interlude  during  the  week  was  a  marriage,  at  which 
I  officiated,  of  an  American  Jewish  soldier  and  a  Jewish  young- 
lady  of  the  DP  community  in  Frankfurt.  This  was  the  last  in  a 
long  series  of  marriages  of  American  Jewish  soldiers  at  which  I 
had  officiated  in  Europe,  beginning  more  than  three  years  before 
in  Northern  Ireland,  continuing  in  England  and,  later,  in  France. 
In  the  synagogue  at  Frankfurt  on  October  22,  1945,  I  united  in 
marriage  Private  Stanley  S.  Meyerow  of  the  84th  Quartermaster 
Car  Platoon  and  Miss  Irene  Guilder  of  the  Zeilsheim  DP  camp. 

On  October  24  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  returned  from  his  tour  of  the 
Bavarian  DP  camps  and  I  was  busy  with  him  all  day  long.  Together 
with  Judge  Rifkind,  he  and  I  called  again  upon  General  Smith  so 
that  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  could  relate  his  observations.  Once  again 
he  expressed  appreciation  to  General  Smith  for  all  that  the  army 
was  doing  for  the  displaced  persons.  He  then  made  a  number  of 
recommendations,  stressing  the  importance  of  establishing  a  calis- 
thenics and  physical  education  program,  the  further  development 
of  a  well-organized  work  program,  including  agricultural  training, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  educational  and  cultural  programs.  He 
felt  that  much  could  be  gained  if  the  Jews  were  taken  out  of 
a  number  of  the  camps  and  placed  together  as  collective  units  in 
villages  that  should  be  requisitioned  from  the  German  population. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  displaced  persons  could  take  place  much 
faster  if  they  were  enabled  to  live  normal  lives  in  such  villages 
where  they  could  also  receive  much  greater  vocational  and  agri- 
cultural training  to  prepare  them  for  a  useful  life  in  Palestine. 
He  requested  too  that  an  American  military  plane  fly  a  group  of 
agricultural  instructors,  Hebrew  teachers  and  social  workers  from 
Palestine  to  Germany— a  request  later  fulfilled  by  General  Eisen- 
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hower.  General  Smith  listened  carefully  to  the  long  recital  by  Mr. 
Ben  Gurion  and  asked  him  to  put  his  recommendations  in  writing, 
especially  since  General  Eisenhower  was  away  at  the  time  on 
another  one  of  his  trips  in  the  field.  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  left  his  notes 
with  me  to  have  them  typed  and  submitted  to  General  Eisenhower 
and  General  Smith,  since  he  wished  to  leave  immediately  for  the 
British  zone  of  Germany. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Ben  Gurion  to  Germany  was  of  inestimable 
value.  Of  course,  it  was  imperative  that  the  world  Zionist  move- 
ment and  the  organized  Jewish  community  of  Palestine,  through 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  Mr.  Ben  Gurion,  receive  an  eye-witness  report 
on  the  Jewish  displaced  persons.  Moreover,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  DPs  themselves.  The  visit  assured  them  that  the 
Jews  of  the  world  and,  particularly,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
standing  by  them  and  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  the 
DP  camps  were  empty  and  their  residents  in  Palestine  or  in  the 
other  lands  of  their  choice.  They  could  now  face  whatever  dis- 
comforts and  annoyances  might  come  their  way  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  soon  these  would  be  no  more— that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  until  this  unhappy  chapter  of  their  lives  would  be  a  part 
of  their  past.  In  addition,  General  Eisenhower,  General  Smith  and 
all  the  American  military  authorities  who  met  Ben  Gurion  were 
highly  impressed  with  the  man  and  his  ideas.  Here  was  a  Jewish 
leader  with  no  hyphen  in  his  make-up  and  a  Jewish  leader  of 
stature.  The  effects  of  Ben  Gurion' s  visit  upon  such  American 
military  leaders  could  not  but  help  the  entire  Jewish  DP  situation. 
What  lasting  effects  that  brief  visit  may  have  had  upon  General 
Eisenhower,  now  not  only  a  great  American  military  leader,  but 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  his  attitude  toward 
Jews,  Zionism  and  the  State  of  Israel,  only  the  future  can  tell. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-FOUR 


Dachau  and  German  Sin 


judge  rifkind's  first  tour  of  the  Jewish  DP  camps  began  on 
October  25,  when  together  with  the  judge's  aide,  Captain  Eno, 
we  started  off  for  a  quick  four  and  a  half  day  journey  which  was 
to  serve  as  the  judge's  introduction  to  conditions  in  the  field.  The 
purposes  of  the  trip  were  to  relate  the  background  information  I 
had  given  Judge  Rifkind  to  the  existing  conditions  and,  in  addition, 
to  introduce  Judge  Rifkind  to  the  DP  leaders  in  the  camps  and 
communities,  to  the  army  officers,  UNRRA  and  JDC  personnel 
working  with  the  displaced  persons.  He  made  a  delightful  travelling 
companion,  his  quick  perception  and  ready  wit  enlivening  the 
otherwise  difficult  and  long  hours  of  labor. 

By  lunch  the  first  day  we  had  already  visited  the  DP  camp 
at  Stuttgart  and  by  nightfall  we  were  in  Munich.  The  next  morning 
was  spent  in  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Liberated  Jews  and  the  JDC  staff  for  Bavaria,  and  in  a 
tour  of  the  DP  hospital  at  St.  Ottilien  where  we  lunched  with  Dr. 
Grinberg.  After  visiting  Landsberg,  we  returned  to  Munich  for 
dinner  and  for  a  two  hour's  evening  conference  with  the  Third 
Army  displaced  persons  officer,  Major  Schaeffer,  who  was  much 
more  cordial  and  anxious  to  cooperate  than  he  had  ever  shown 
himself  before.  First  of  all,  until  now  he  had  always  felt  that  he  was 
properly  reflecting  the  attitude  of  his  own  commanding  general, 
General  Patton,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  own  general's  attitude 
frequently  differed  from  that  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Eisenhower,  with  regard  to  the  displaced  persons.  Now,  however, 
General  Patton  was  gone.  He  had  been  appointed  the  commanding 
general  of  the  XV  Army,  which  consisted  only  of  a  headquarters 
organization  at  Bad  Nauheim,  and  had  been  replaced  as  com- 
mander of  the   Third   Army   by   Lieutenant   General    Lucian   D. 
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Truscott.  Secondly,  a  civilian  who  comes  to  an  overseas  theatre 
of  operations  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  who,  besides,  is  a  federal  judge  in  his  own  right,  can  be  the 
cause  of  much  scraping  of  feet  and  readiness  to  listen  and  co- 
operate. Before  our  conference  with  the  major,  I  had  poured  forth 
all  of  my  grievances  against  him  to  the  judge  and  it  did  my  heart 
8[ood  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  he  administered  a  tonsrue- 
lashing,  courteous  but  severe,  to  the  now  docile  major. 

The  schedule  for  the  next  day  included  visits  to  the  camps 
at  Feldafing  and  Fahrenwald  and  a  conference  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  XX  Corps  at  Tutzing.  We  spent  the  night  at  the 
forward  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army  at  the  charming  Bavarian 
town  of  Bad  Tolz.  There  the  next  morning  the  judge  and  I  placed 
our  observations  before  General  Truscott  and  secured  his  promise 
to  help  in  translating  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  General  Eisen- 
hower into  improved  living  conditions  for  the  displaced  persons. 

Passing  through  Munich  again,  we  drove  to  what  had  been  one 
of  the  most  infamous  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps,  that  at 
Dachau.  It  was  no  desire  for  idle  sight-seeing  that  had  prompted 
our  visit  to  this  place  of  horror,  but  the  wish  to  familiarize  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  with  something  of  the  immediate  past 
of  the  people  on  whose  behalf  we  were  working,  those  who  had 
survived  Dachau  and  other  such  hell-holes.  I  personally  had  long 
felt  the  need  for  such  a  visit,  but  I  had  been  thrown  headlong 
into  one  crisis  after  another  plaguing  the  displaced  persons  and 
I  had  been  compelled  to  devote  all  my  time  to  the  solution  of 
these  immediate  problems.  As  a  part  of  his  indoctrination  course, 
Judge  Rifkind  felt  that  a  visit  to  Dachau  was  an  essential  and  thus 
the  two  of  us  now  entered  the  tragic  gates  through  which  had 
passed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims,  people  of  our  own  faith, 
men,  women,  children  and  infants  as  innocent  as  we.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  us  was  that  our  fathers  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  ship  for  America  some  years  before. 

A  plaque  had  been  erected  by  the  American  Army  in  memory 
of  the  masses  of  people  who  had  been  executed  by  the  Germans  on 
these  grounds  and  during  the  days  when  the  fighting  was  still 
going  on,  by  order  of  General  Eisenhower  large  numbers  of  American 
combat  troops  were  taken  through  the  Dachau  concentration  camp 
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so  that  they  might  the  better  understand  why  they  were  fighting  and 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
entire  Army  could  not  have  been  given  such  a  convincing  lesson 
in  visual  education— indeed,  it  would  have  served  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people  well  had  they  themselves  been  able  to  have  gone  through 
Dachau.  Those  Americans  who  saw  Dachau  or  any  other  concen- 
tration camp  will  never  forget  it.  All  had  been  left  as  it  had  been 
except  that  corpses  still  lying  above  ground  had  been  buried  and 
the  place  tidied  up  a  bit.  But  we  saw  the  gas  chambers  and  the 
diabolically  satirical  signs  in  the  rooms  leading  to  the  death  cham- 
bers instructing  the  hapless  victims  to  remove  all  their  clothing 
before  entering  "the  shower  baths."  We  looked  through  the  small 
window  slits  through  which  the  Nazis  had  peered  countless  times 
to  watch  their  helpless  prey  writhing  in  their  death  agonies.  We 
walked  across  the  field  where  row  after  row  of  people,  whose  only 
crime  had  been  the  fact  that  they  were  born  of  ancestors  who  had 
given  the  world  the  teachings  of  love,  justice  and  mercy,  had  been 
shot  down  by  German  machine-gunners.  Standing  before  the  long- 
mounds  of  earth  which  formed  the  mass  graves  of  countless  victims, 
we  bowed  our  heads  in  reverence  and  strove  to  think  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  prayer  which  asks  not  that  the  wicked  be  destroyed,  but 
that  wickedness  shall  be  consumed  forever. 

We  were  shown  the  large  enclosure,  open  to  the  skies,  a  high 
wooden  fence  surrounding  it,  on  the  inside  of  which,  lining  the 
entire  fence  were  many  dog  kennels.  In  our  innocence,  in  spite 
of  what  we  had  already  seen,  we  believed  that  these  kennels  must 
have  housed  the  playful  pets  of  the  Nazi  storm  troopers  and  S.S. 
men  who  had  administered  this  charnel  house.  However,  we  quickly 
learned  better.  These  kennels  had  been  the  homes  of  large  savage 
dogs  who  had  deliberately  been  kept  famished  by  this  Nazi  masters 
who,  after  having  taunted  and  goaded  the  beasts  sufficiently,  had 
indulged  their  sporting  mood  by  flinging  defenseless  men  and  women 
into  the  enclosure  and  watching  as  the  ferocious  animals  ripped 
their  victims  limb  from  limb.  At  least,  the  ancient  Romans  gave 
their  victims  in  the  arenas  some  small  opportunity  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  lions.  The  Nazi  were  not  to  be  found  guilty 
of  such  unvirile  acts  of  mercy. 
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From  the  torture  chambers,  we  moved  on  to  the  crematoria  and 
stood  aghast  at  the  huge  ovens  with  their  gaping  maws  into  which 
had  been  pushed  so  many  thousands  of  victims,  most  of  them, 
fortunately,  already  dead,  others,  less  fortunate.  In  the  corner  of 
the  large  room  I  saw  several  sacks  standing,  some  full,  others  par- 
tially full.  Drawn  as  if  by  hypnotic  power,  I  walked  to  the  sacks 
and  read  upon  them  the  word  "fertilizer."  My  mind  rebelled 
against  the  meaning  of  these  sacks,  but  their  physical  presence 
forced  the  truth  upon  me.  Efficient  and  methodical  people  that 
they  were,  the  Germans  had  extracted  the  ashes  of  the  countless 
victims  they  had  burned  in  these  furnaces  and  had  used  these  human 
ashes  as  fertilizer  which  they  had  shipped  to  German  farms  all 
over  the  country  in  order  to  make  their  soil  richer  and  more  fertile 
so  that  it  might  raise  more  food  for  the  people  who  were  to  conquer 
the  earth  and  to  rule  it  according  to  their  doctrines.  A  mad  impulse 
drove  me  to  thrust  my  arm  into  one  of  the  open  sacks  of  human 
ashes,  German  "fertilizer,"  and  to  grind  the  ash  with  my  fingers 
into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  to  grind  it  hard  and  deep,  so  that  I 
might  never,  never  forget  what  my  eyes  had  seen  in  Dachau 

A  silence  gripped  all  of  us  as  we  walked  away  from  the  crema- 
toria. Each  one  of  us  was  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  I  was 
thinking  about  some  of  the  people  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  Polish 
town  of  Pinsk  where  I  had  visited  my  father's  birthplace  in  1937. 
Were  the  ashes  I  had  seized  those  of  my  little  nine-year  old  cousin 
who  had  amazed  me  on  the  very  last  day  of  my  week's  visit  to 
Pinsk  by  the  fact  that  she  had  smiled  at  me  for  the  first  time— 
for  a  smile  was  such  a  stranger  to  her  lips?  Or  were  they  the 
ashes  of  my  father's  brother,  unhappy  and  unfortunate  man  whose 
life  was  made  a  continuous  round  of  misery  by  the  constant  spectres 
of  unemployment,  poverty  and  anti-Semitism?  Or  perhaps  these 
were  the  ashes  of  the  two  sisters,  pretty,  gay,  eager  for  life  and 
all  that  it  held  in  store  for  them,  young  maidens  whose  home  was 
filled  with  laughing  young  people  the  day  I  visited  it  to  bring  to 
their  parents  greetings  from  their  relatives  in  Baltimore,  my  own 
native  city?  In  any  case,  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  if  the  ashes 
that  had  clung  to  the  palm  of  my  hand  were  not  actually  those 
of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  to  whom  I  had  spoken  in  Pinsk  eight 
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years  before,  they  were  the  ashes  of  children,  young  people,  men 
and  women  exactly  like  them.  They  were  the  ashes  of  simple 
folk,  of  learned  scholars,  of  rabbis  and  teachers,  of  honest  and 
innocent  and  pious  souls  who  had  walked  uprightly  with  God  and 
man.  It  may  have  been  that  the  ashes  were  those  of  some  youngster 
who  might  have  grown  into  another  Einstein  or  whose  brain  might 
have  held  the  secret  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  They  might  have  come 
from  a  hand  that  could  have  written  lofty  poetry  or  stirring  story 
or  beautiful  symphony.  Who  knows  what  genius  who  would  have 
brought  glory  to  the  Jewish  people  and  benefit  to  humanity  had 
instead  served  only  as  "fertilizer"  for  German  soil?  When  I  thought 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  some  six  million  Jews,  one  third  of  my 
people,  with  all  of  the  wealth  of  piety,  learning  and  intellect, 
strength  of  spirit,  of  character  and  of  mind  they  represented,  but 
also  the  children  they  would  have  had  and  their  children's  children 
and  their  descendants  to  all  eternity,  had  been  thus  exterminated 
by  the  Germans— the  irreparable  loss  that  all  this  meant  to  Israel 
and  to  mankind— my  soul  wept  within  me.  Forever  afterward  when- 
ever two  Jews  would  meet  together,  there  would  be  the  ghost  of 
a  third  Jew  standing  behind  them— the  third  Jew  who  had  died 
in  the  Dachaus  of  German-occupied  Europe. 

This  was  the  result  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity.  This 
was  the  product  of  German  technology,  of  the  proud  German 
universities  and  the  boastful  German  academic  training.  This  was 
the  sign  of  twentieth  century  civilization— Dachau ! 

And  it  was  not  only  the  Germans  who  were  guilty,  although 
certainly  for  all  time  they  must  bear,  like  Cain,  the  mark  of  shame 
upon  their  foreheads.  All  of  us  share  the  guilt.  For  years,  while 
the  cries  for  help  arose  from  the  bloody  country,  we  spoke  in  terms 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  nation  and  its  privilege  to  control 
its  own  "internal  affairs."  The  gates  of  our  countries  were  barred 
tightly  lest  any  of  the  poor  creatures  pleading  for  life  might  man- 
age to  enter.  We  held  conferences  at  Evian  and  Bermuda  to  consider 
the  plight  of  these  victims  and  did  nothing.  Our  congresses  and 
parliaments  passed  pious  resolutions  of  sympathy  and,  consciences 
eased,  adjourned.  None  of  us  whose  representatives  sat  in  these 
legislative  bodies  or  executed  the  policies  of  our  governments 
smashed  down  their  doors  in  any  stormy  determination  to  rescue 
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while  rescue  could  still  be  done.  The  British  Mandatory  Power 
spoke  in  terms  of  "absorptive  capacity"  and  "White  Papers,"  closing 
tight  the  gates  of  Palestine  or  holding  immigration  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  trickle,  while  the  Jews  whom  Palestine  could  have 
saved  were  perishing  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus  did  the 
Mandatory  Power  act  and  there  was  none  to  say  her  nay.  While 
the  earth  and  the  high  heavens  were  witnesses  to  the  foulest  and 
most  heinous  acts  of  infamy  that  have  ever  bersmirched  the  name 
of  man,  "atrocities  at  which  the  heart  of  humanity  trembles,"  as 
Thomas  Mann  put  it,  the  world  offered  the  victims  no  hand  of 
assistance  but,  instead,  palaver,  mumbo-jumbo  and  resolutions  of 
sympathy. 

For  what  the  Germans  did  to  the  Jews  and  for  what  the  world 
let  them  do,  there  can  be  certainly  no  revenge  and  no  atonement. 
The  crime  was  far  too  colossal,  the  sin  too  great.  There  can  be 
neither  penitence  nor  penance.  The  only  fitting  memorial  for  the 
millions  of  victims  would  be  the  creation  of  a  world  where  such 
acts  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  could  never  occur  again,  a  new 
humanity  knit  together  by  bonds  of  amity  and  brotherhood,  a 
fellowship  of  nations  which  would  forever  outlaw  genocide,  torture, 
injustice  and  war. 

With  heavy  hearts  we  rode  away  in  silence  and  after  some  hours 
arrived  at  Heidelberg  with  its  world-famous  university,  which, 
like  all  universities,  was  sworn  to  teach  and  to  uphold  the  truth. 
What  a  bitter  and  ironic  end  to  this  tragic  day! 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIVE 


What  Happened  in  Hungary  and  Norway 


on  October  29  we  returned  to  our  headquarters  at  Frankfurt. 
Ben  Gurion  had  come  back  from  his  tour  of  the  British  zone  of 
Germany  and  was  soon  to  leave  for  Paris,  so  that  afternoon  I  met 
with  him  to  convey  my  impressions  of  the  tour  I  had  just  con- 
cluded and  to  receive  from  him  ideas  as  to  what  ought  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  camps.  After  we  had  been  talking  for  an  hour  or  more, 
Judge  Rifkind  joined  us  and  an  hour  later  Dr.  Schwartz  of  the 
JDC  came  in.  Another  conference  with  Ben  Gurion  followed  after 
dinner.  Dr.  Schwartz  paid  me  the  compliment  of  inviting  me  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  as  chief  of  the 
JDC  operations  for  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Army  would  release 
me.  I  informed  Dr.  Schwartz  that  after  almost  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Europe,  I  should  like  to  see  my  family  in  Baltimore  and 
he  agreed  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  consider  his  offer  again  after 
I  should  have  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  suggested  that 
after  a  month's  stay  in  America,  I  could  then  return  to  assume 
the  new  post.  However,  to  get  ahead  of  the  story  a  bit,  when  I 
did  return  home,  and  after  I  had  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  leaders  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation persuaded  Dr.  Schwartz  that  I  should  be  able  to  render 
greater  service  to  the  displaced  persons  by  undertaking  a  six  months 
speaking  tour  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  agency  through  which  the  JDC  receives 
its  funds.  The  meetings  I  addressed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  first  half  of  1946  and  those  at  which  I  spoke  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Jewish 
War  Appeal  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  netted  over 
$20,000,000. 
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Each  time  that  I  would  return  from  one  of  my  inspection  trips 
in  the  field  I  would  find  on  my  desk  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  with  messages  for  and  inquiries  about  displaced  persons. 
Of  course,  replying  to  such  correspondence  took  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time.  Much  of  the  mail  was  sent  to  me  in  my  capacity 
as  unofficial  post  office  for  the  DPs  and  such  letters  I  would  forward 
to  the  JDC  personnel  in  the  field  for  distribution.  Thus  bonds 
were  re-established  between  members  of  far-flung  families. 

Some  time  before,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by 
the  requests  from  so  many  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United  States 
to  send  their  representatives  to  the  DP  camps,  the  army  had  given 
permission  to  UNRRA  to  select  a  group  of  ten  such  representatives 
of  various  major  American  Jewish  organizations  for  a  visit  to  the 
camps  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany.  The  leaders  of  UNRRA 
in  Germany  had,  at  the  time,  consulted  me  with  regard  to  ascertain- 
ing which  were  the  major  American  Jewish  organizations  entitled 
to  send  such  representatives.  Upon  my  return  from  this  tour  with 
Judge  Rifkind,  I  learned  that  the  group  of  representatives  of  these 
organizations  had  arrived  and  I  met  with  a  number  of  them,  in- 
cluding, by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  an  uncle  of  mine,  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Sar,  dean  at  the  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York,  and  another 
good  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Fleishman  of  St.  Louis,  representing  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  The  JWV  organization 
did  some  effective  work  during  the  following  months  in  its  project 
of  furnishing  sports  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  the  DP  camps  and 
the  fostering  of  tournaments  and  athletic  programs.  The  days  follow- 
ing saw  the  completion  of  much  correspondence,  of  official  reports 
and  of  many  conferences  with  Judge  Rifkind,  Patrick  Malin, 
Mr.  Warhaftig  and  others.  Chaplain  Max  Braude,  who  was  stationed 
at  Heidelberg  at  this  time,  suggested  a  procedure  whereby  young- 
Jewish  displaced  persons  anxious  to  begin  or  to  continue  their 
interrupted  medical  studies  could  do  so  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  university  at  Heidelberg  and  his  suggestion  was  put  into  effect 
even  though  the  attitude  of  the  university  authorities  was  far  from 
being  enthusiastic. 

Among  the  visitors  to  my  office  during  this  time  was  Chaplain 
George  Vida,  an  American  rabbi,  born  in  Hungary,  and  stationed 
at  the  time  in  Frankfurt  to  serve  the  American  Jewish  troops  in  the 
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vicinity.  Chaplain  Vida  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  for  himself 
what  had  become  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Hungary  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  October  had  driven  in  his  jeep  to  search  for 
relatives  in  that  country.  When  he  returned  to  Frankfurt,  he  came 
to  see  me  to  tell  what  he  had  found  in  his  native  land. 

Chaplain  Vida  described  the  extremely  difficult  situation  in 
which  the  Jewish  survivors  in  Hungary  found  themselves  after  their 
liberation  and  before  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee had  been  given  permission  to  begin  its  operations  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation.  The  Hungarian  Jewish  community  was  one  of 
the  largest  surviving  Jewish  communities  in  Europe  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  extermination  program  by  the  German  Nazis  and 
their  Hungarian  collaborators  had  begun  less  than  a  year  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  May  1944  there  were  still  220,000  Jews  in 
Budapest  and  750,000  in  the  rest  of  Hungary.  In  October  1945  there 
were  approximately  170,000  Jews  in  Budapest,  an  additional  150,000 
in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Hungary  and  an  estimated 
50,000  to  70,000  still  displaced  in  Germany,  Poland  and  Russia. 
The  extermination  program  took  the  following  course.  During  the 
month  of  June  1944,  700,000  Hungarian  Jews  were  deported;  of 
that  number  some  620,000  were  gassed  in  Oswiecim  within  a  month, 
including  some  100,000  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Almost 
all  of  these  people  were  Jews  who  had  been  living  in  the  provinces 
of  the  country.  After  June  1944  few  Jews  remained  outside  of 
Budapest.  Some  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  were  pro- 
tected by  their  baptismal  certificate;  others  were  hidden  by  their 
neighbors.  Those  who  had  not  been  taken  to  Oswiecim  were  work- 
ing  in  labor  camps.  An  illustration  of  what  happened  may  be  seen 
in  the  figures  of  an  average  Hungarian  town,  the  native  town  of 
Chaplain  Vida,  that  of  Gyor.  In  May  1944  approximately  6,000 
Jews  lived  in  Gyor.  Of  these,  500  of  the  younger  people  were  sent 
to  a  labor  camp  while  15  remained  concealed  in  the  town.  The 
remainder,  approximately  5,500,  were  sent  to  Oswiecim.  Of  the 
500  in  the  labor  camp,  some  400  returned;  of  the  5,500  sent  to  the 
concentration  camp,  four  came  back.  Before  1944  approximately 
700  rabbis  and  teachers  of  religion  were  active  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Hungary  outside  of  Budapest.  After  the  liberation,  forty 
were  still  alive. 
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The  Germans  and  the  Hungarian  Fascists  had  expected  to  have 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the  comparatively  large  number  of  Jews 
still  remaining  in  Budapest.  However,  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  swifter  than  had  been  thought  possible  and  thus  the 
150,000  Jews  remaining  in  Budapest  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  in  the  provinces.  An  extermination  factory  had  been  com- 
pleted in  the  very  heart  of  Budapest  by  December  1944,  ready  to 
begin  operations  in  January  1945,  the  very  month  when  the  Rus- 
sians conquered  the  city.  An  old  market  opposite  the  Academy  of 
Music  had  been  converted  by  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  into 
gas  chambers,  crematoria  and  all  the  other  facilities  of  the  efficient 
German  death  camps.  Fortunately,  the  Russian  advance  had  made 
impossible  its  use. 

However,  the  Jews  had  not  remained  in  their  homes  in  Budapest. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  newly-constructed  extermination  factory 
had  been  converted  into  a  ghetto  and  all  the  Jews  of  the  capitol 
city  had  been  moved  from  their  homes  into  the  crowded  ghetto. 

The  wild  inflation  in  Hungary  after  the  end  of  hostilities  made 
the  difficult  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Jewish  survivors  even  more 
unbearable.  A  small  number  of  the  survivors  had  managed  to  hide 
substantial  funds  before  they  had  been  removed  from  their  homes. 
But  the  funds  were  now  worthless.  People  who  had  concealed  a 
fortune  before  having  been  taken  away  from  their  homes  now 
returned  to  purchase  a  pound  of  apples  with  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time. Food  and  clothing  supplies  were  plentiful  in  the  shops,  but 
the  prices  made  their  purchase  by  the  Jewish  survivors  impossible. 
A  pair  of  stockings  cost  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  thousand 
pengo,  but  the  average  salary  of  a  man  with  academic  training- 
was  twenty  thousand  pengo  a  month.  According  to  Chaplain  Vida, 
no  one  had  the  money  to  buy  what  was  offered  in  the  stores  unless 
he  himself  was  doing  business  in  the  black  market  and  making 
money  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  would  have  to  spend  it.  The 
eighty  surviving  rabbis  and  religious  teachers,  forty  in  the  provinces 
and  forty  in  Budapest,  all  who  remained  of  the  once  famous  and 
distinguished  scholars  of  Hungarian  Jewry,  had  to  close  their  books 
in  order  to  save  their  families  and  themselves  from  starvation  and, 
thus,  at  a  time  when  spiritual  guidance  was  more  urgently  needed 
than  ever  before,  rabbis  were  compelled  to  leave  their  congrega- 
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tions  and  to  embark  upon  any  kind  of  business  venture  that  might 
bring  sufficient  food  to  keep  their  families  alive. 

The  situation  had  been  aggravated  still  further  by  the  fact 
that  the  occupying  power,  the  Russians,  refused  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Hungarian  Jews  and  non-Jews.  All  alike  were  looked  upon 
as  Hungarians  and  enemies.  Paradoxically,  those  whose  lives  had 
been  saved  by  the  Red  Army  were  now  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  those  who  had  fought  desperately  to  stem  the  Russian  advance. 

In  addition,  the  existing  political  conditions  of  the  country 
made  the  current  existence  of  the  Jewish  survivors  miserable  and 
rendered  impossible  any  hope  for  the  future.  There  were  two  political 
parties  in  Hungary  at  the  time  of  Chaplain  Vida's  visit,  the  socialist- 
communist  group  and  the  still  anti-Semitic  agrarian  group.  Demon- 
strations by  large  crowds  for  "a  Budapest  free  of  Jews"  did  not 
help  to  make  the  unfortunate  returnees  from  concentration  camps 
feel  at  home  again  in  Hungary.  Politicians  in  responsible  positions 
made  statements  such  as  "four  times  as  many  Jews  seem  to  have 
returned  as  were  deported."  The  result  of  all  this  among  the  Jews 
was  confusion  and  panic.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  were  rushing 
into  the  churches  for  conversion  to  Christianity,  having  learned 
little  from  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Nazis.  Scores  of  women  had 
visited  the  synagogues  in  Budapest  during  the  High  Holy  Days  of 
1945  wearing  crosses  around  their  necks  and  watching  carefully 
before  they  entered,  making  certain  that  no  Christian  should  see 
them  going  into  a  synagogue.  If  the  agrarian  political  group  was 
to  be  triumphant  in  the  future,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  the 
Jews  as  human  beings;  if  the  communist  political  group  was  to 
take  control,  as  subsequently  did  occur,  there  would  be  no  hope 
for  the  Jews  qua  Jews. 

The  organized  relief  work  among  the  Jews,  as  Chaplain  Vida 
saw  it  and  before  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  began  its  effi- 
cient operations  in  Hungary,  was  a  sad  one.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Deported  was  maintaining  230  kitchens  for  the 
50,000  Jews  outside  of  Budapest  and  was  feeding  the  majority  of 
these  with  250,000  pengo  a  week.  This  was  the  equivalent  of  50 
pengo  for  the  feeding  of  a  person  per  week  or,  in  American  money, 
approximately  one-half  cent  per  individual  per  week.  Just  before 
Chaplain  Vida's  arrival  a  special  distribution  of  winter  clothing 
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had  been  made.  A  community  of  150  to  200  Jews  were  given  15,000 
pengo.  Since  this  money  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
even  one  overcoat,  it  was  decided  to  select  in  such  communities 
the  fifteen  most  needly  individuals  and  to  give  each  the  amount 
of  1000  pengo  for  winter  clothing,  less  than  ten  cents. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Hungary  were 
anxious  to  quit  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  When  Chaplain 
Vida  was  in  Gyor  a  leader  of  the  community  told  him,  "We  are 
clad  in  rags,  we  have  no  shoes,  we  have  nothing  to  wear,  we  have 
no  fuel.  We  are  freezing  and  afraid  of  the  winter.  We  have  no 
food  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy  food.  Cold  and  hungry 
as  we  are,  we  shall  gladly  suffer  for  as  long  as  it  be  necessary  if 
only  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  road  there  will  be  an  immigra- 
tion certificate,  that  our  children  will  grow  up  in  a  free  country 
as  free  men." 

A  boyhood  friend  of  Chaplain  Vida,  talking  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  an  American  visa,  remarked  bitterly,  "It  does  not 
matter.  We  shall  wait  here  for  the  next  pogrom  and  if  after  this, 
there  will  still  be  somebody  alive,  maybe  our  friends  in  America 
will  help  him." 

Chaplain  Vida's  report  was  to  my  knowledge  the  very  first 
one  made  by  an  American  of  the  conditions  obtaining  among  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  survivors  immediately  after  their  liberation. 
Chaplain  Vida  mimeographed  a  number  of  copies  of  his  report  and 
sent  them  to  the  American  offices  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee and  other  similar  agencies.  Fortunately,  the  JDC  was  soon 
allowed  to  begin  its  operations  in  Hungary  and  was  shortly  there- 
after expending  great  sums  in  that  country,  its  Hungarian  budget 
being  one  of  its  highest. 

Another  visitor  to  my  office  during  those  same  days  at  the 
beginning  of  November  brought  a  similar  report,  this  one  on  Nor- 
way. Sergeant  Irving  Kwasnik  had  been  sent  by  the  American  Army 
to  that  country  and  upon  his  return  to  his  duties  with  the  German 
Affairs  Group  in  the  office  of  the  G-l  of  our  headquarters  at  Frank- 
furt, he  brought  me  a  brief  report  that  he  had  written  on  the 
state  of  affairs  among  the  surviving  Jews  of  Norway. 

In  his  report,  Sergeant  Kwasnik  stated,  "Upon  my  arrival  in 
Oslo,  I  searched  in  vain  for  some  two  weeks  trying  to  find  members 
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of  the  Jewish  faith.  I,  therefore,  requested  from  the  radio  and 
press  that  they  help  in  publicizing  the  fact  that  Jewish  religious 
services  have  again  been  started  in  Oslo  and  that  any  Jews  who 
have  fled  to  Sweden  or  any  other  country  would  be  more  than 
welcome  to  .  .  .  return  to  Norway.  The  response  during  the  first 
week  of  the  publicity  brought  three  men  back  from  Sweden. 
Within  a  period  of  four  months,  some  350  families  returned  to 
Oslo,  most  of  whom  joined  us  at  the  Friday  evening  worship  which 
I  conducted  at  the  American  headquarters  building  at  17  Torvgaten. 

"With  the  return  of  these  families,  one  of  the  two  synagogues 
in  Oslo  was  reopened.  Prince  Olav  and  members  of  his  cabinet 
were  present  at  the  opening  ceremony. 

"During  the  German  occupation,  almost  all  Hebrew  literature 
was  destroyed.  The  problem  of  kosher  food  also  became  serious  as 
many  of  the  returning  families  were  orthodox.  I,  therefore,  flew 
to  London  where  I  presented  the  problem  to  Chaplain  Paul  Gorin 
of  our  United  Kingdom  Base  Headquarters  and  to  Chief  Rabbi 
Hertz'  Religious  Emergency  Council.  Mr.  Pels  of  the  latter  organ- 
ization immediately  offered  every  assistance  and  started  sending 
cases  of  food  for  distribution  to  the  needy  families.  Siddurim  and 
other  religious  books  were  also  sent  to  the  synagogue. 

"Before  leaving  Norway,  I  organized  a  Jewish  Servicemen's 
Welfare  Committee  to  take  over  the  distribution  of  supplies  and 
the  other  duties  that  I  had  during  my  stay  in  Norway.  There  was 
enough  food  on  hand  to  take  care  of  all  the  needy  for  a  few  months 
until  they  can  once  again  adjust  themselves  and  start  a  normal 
life.  Twelve  hundred  young  men  were  transferred  to  concentration 
camps  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  and  only 
twelve  have  returned.  The  others  are  known  to  have  been  put  to 
death.  Our  committee  saw  to  it  that  the  twelve  returned  men 
were  placed  in  homes  as  well  as  provided  with  work.  Officials  of 
the  Norwegian  Government  were  of  great  assistance  in  our  tasks. 
Now  it  is  just  a  question  of  time  healing  all  wounds." 

The  work  of  Sergeant  Kwasnik  was  still  another  example  of  the 
kind  of  activity  undertaken  by  countless  numbers  of  American  Jew- 
ish soldiers  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  their  suffering  fellow-Jews. 
In  most  cases  the  names  of  such  officers  and  soldiers  are  unknown, 
but  the  contributions  which  they  made  toward  the  rescue  and  re- 
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habilitation  of  the  Jewish  survivors  formed  a  proud  chapter  in 
Jewish  history. 

This  report  on  Norway  I  forwarded,  together  with  my  other 
recent  reports  on  Austria  and  Germany  to  the  heads  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  organizations  concerned  with  such  affairs.  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  and  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein  were  kind  enough  to 
write  me  encouraging  replies. 

By  the  beginning  of  November,  although  conditions  were  far 
from  being  perfect  in  the  displaced  persons  camps,  the  situation 
had  improved  considerably.  The  chaos  and  confusion  that  had  fre- 
quently characterized  the  operation  of  the  camps  had  disappeared 
and  a  smoother  more  efficient  administration  had  set  in,  particu- 
larly as  more  JDC  workers  arrived.  To  the  credit  of  this  great 
American  Jewish  relief  organization  it  should  be  stated  that  it  had 
been  prepared  from  the  very  beginning  to  send  its  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  the  camps.  However,  there  was  the  usual  delay  because 
of  both  military  and  UNRRA  red  tape  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  securing  transportation  from  the  United  States.  By  No- 
vember, however,  adequate  numbers  of  JDC  workers  were  arriving, 
now  not  individually,  but  in  groups.  The  JDC  headquarters  at 
Frankfurt  had  even  established  an  indoctrination  program  for  such 
newly  arrived  workers  and  I  was  given  the  privilege  of  lecturing 
to  such  workers  on  the  conditions  they  could  expect  to  find  in  the 
camps  and  communities  of  Germany.  The  camps  were  now  con- 
stantly growing  both  in  area  and  in  numbers  of  residents  as  the 
continuing  pogroms  in  Poland  gove  impetus  to  the  flight  of  the  Jews 
from  that  country  and  as  the  Russians  transported  more  and  more 
Polish  Jews  from  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Russia  back  to  Poland. 
Zeilsheim,  which  only  two  months  before  had  had  a  camp  popu- 
lation numbered  in  the  hundreds,  now  had  over  3000.  With  Judge 
Rifkind  I  attended  the  Sabbath  sendees  at  that  camp  on  November 
3  and  inspected  the  row  of  private  homes  near  the  camp  which 
had  now  been  annexed  to  it  and  which  were  filled  with  new  camp 
residents.  Rabbi  Alexander  Rosenberg  of  Yonkers,  who  had  done 
such  good  work  at  the  Landsberg  camp,  was  now  living  temporarily 
at  Zeilsheim  to  help  in  the  religious  and  educational  program  there. 
Several  leaders  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Jews  in  the  British 
zone  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hadassah  Bimko  and  Mr.  Norbert  Wolheim 
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from  the  Bergen-Belsen  camp,  in  their  visit  with  me  expressed  their 
admiration  at  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  American  zone 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  would  soon  be 
true  in  the  British  zone.  The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
London  would  receive  from  me  a  copy  of  every  new  unclassified 
headquarters'  directive  relating  to  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
the  American  zone,  not  only  that  they  might  be  informed  of  the 
situation,  but  that  they  might  also  approach  the  British  authorities 
to  achieve  the  same  kind  of  continuing  improvement  of  affairs  in 
the  British  zone  of  Germany. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  DPs  in  the  American  zone  were  grow- 
ing less  dependent  upon  others  and  were  managing  much  of  their 
own  affairs.  With  means  of  transportation  of  their  own,  they  were 
more  mobile  than  they  had  been  before  and  were  now  able  to  travel 
about  all  of  Germany  to  unite  the  Jewish  DPs  in  a  more  closely  knit 
organization  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  them  all. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-SIX 


Last  Tour 


on  November  6  in  the  company  of  Judge  Rifkind  and  Captain 
Eno,  I  was  off  on  what  proved  to  be  my  last  inspection  tour  of 
DP  camps  in  Germany.  The  area  marked  out  for  this  tour  was 
the  southern  sector  of  the  Seventh  Army  zone.  We  began  with  a 
conference  with  Lieutenant  General  Keyes,  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Seventh  Army,  and  his  chief  of  staff  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Heidelberg.  Later  we  met  with  Chaplain  Max  Braude. 
the  Jewish  chaplain  stationed  at  the  headquarters,  and  with  Mr. 
Meyer  Bashein  of  the  JDC.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  meetings 
with  leaders  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Heidelberg  and  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Mannheim.  In  both  cities,  which  had  once  boasted 
of  a  considerable  Jewish  population,  only  a  handful  of  Jews  now 
remained.  Of  these  few  Jews,  a  large  proportion  consisted  of  half- 
Jews,  quarter-Jews  and  Jews  who  had  intermarried.  Since  such 
categories  were  the  very  last  to  be  called  by  the  Nazis  to  concen- 
tration camps  and  because  such  individuals  frequently  managed  to 
find  Christian  relatives  who  concealed  them,  the  chances  for  sur- 
vival of  such  persons  were,  of  course,  greater.  In  no  sense  could 
one  speak  of  a  revived  Jewish  life  in  such  German  communities 
and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  seen  quite  clearly  that  such  in- 
dividuals would  identify  themselves  as  Jews  or  part  Jews  only  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  help  from  American  Jewish  organizations, 
but  as  soon  as  such  help  was  no  longer  forthcoming  or  no  longer 
needed,  they  would  disappear  into  the  general  German  community. 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  organization  which  had  through- 
out the  war  rendered  such  invaluable  service  to  the  American 
Jewish  chaplains  and  soldiers,  had  established  a  soldiers  club  in 
Heidelberg  which,  in  keeping  with  JWB  policy,  welcomed  Allied 
soldiers  of  all  faiths.   We  visited  the   club  and   spent   some  time 
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speaking  with  the  JWB  worker  in  charge,  Mr.  Judah  Katz.  The 
club  served  not  only  as  the  religious,  cultural  and  social  head- 
quarters of  American  Jewish  officers  and  men  in  the  area,  but  also 
fulfilled  the  same  purposes  for  the  Jewish  civilians  in  Heidelberg 
and  the  nearby  territory. 

The  following  morning  at  Stuttgart  we  met  with  the  officer  in 
charge  of  military  government  for  the  state  of  Baden- Wurttem- 
burg.  The  complaint  which  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  the 
area  had  told  me  at  the  time  of  my  very  first  visit  to  Stuttgart 
some  two  months  before  still  held  true— American  military  offices 
in  Stuttgart  and  vicinity  would  employ  Germans  in  preference  to 
displaced  persons.  This  matter,  among  others,  we  discussed  at 
length  with  the  chief  of  the  military  government.  We  visited  the 
DP  convalescent  home  at  Degerloch  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  the  sizeable  DP  camp  on  Bismarckstrasse  where  we  spent  some 
time  with  the  head  of  the  UNRRA  team,  Mr.  Lerner,  and  with  the 
JDG  worker,  Mr.  Egon  Fink.  With  Chaplain  Morris  Dembowitz, 
now  a  Philadelphia  rabbi  and  at  that  time  stationed  at  Stuttgart, 
and  with  Chaplain  Abraham  Klausner,  now  in  this  area  also,  we 
conferred  with  the  local  committee  representing  the  few  German 
Jews  who  had  returned  to  Stuttgart.  The  meetings  that  we  had  been 
having  with  the  representatives  of  the  newly  reestablished  German 
Jewish  communities  convinced  us  that  there  was  no  future  for  the 
Jews  in  Germany.  The  number  of  such  Jews  was,  in  the  first  place, 
extremely  small.  The  few  older  ones  were  too  tired  to  do  anything 
else  but  to  wait  for  death.  The  remainder  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  identify  themselves  as  Jews 
in  their  future  life— half-and  quarter- Jews  and  those  who  had  in- 
termarried with  Germans.  There  were  some  Jews  who  wished  to 
remain  in  Germany  for  a  few  years  in  order  to  see  if  they  could 
not  regain  their  lost  properties  and  possessions  and  who  hoped 
that  some  kind  of  restitution  law  would  restore  at  least  part  of  their 
belongings  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  leave  Germany  for  life 
in  a  new  country  as  beggars.  All  in  all,  the  Jewish  community 
of  Germany,  which  had  been  a  continuous,  flourishing  and  creative 
community  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  now  wit- 
nessing its  last  days.  In  this  respect,  certainly,  the  Nazis  had  been 
supremely  victorious. 
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The  two  days  following  our  return  to  Frankfurt  were  filled 
with  conferences.  Judge  Rifkind  and  I  met  at  least  once  daily 
ever  since  he  had  come  to  Germany.  In  addition,  these  days  wit- 
nessed conferences  between  myself  and  Mr.  Lavy  Becker,  Mme. 
Ayala  Fleg  and  Mr.  Beall  of  the  JDC,  Mr.  Levi  Shalitan  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Liberated  Jews,  Colonel  Schottland  and 
Major  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg,  then  on  his  way  home,  once  again 
to  assume  the  national  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee and  his  effective  and  inspiring  leadership  in  the  American 
Jewish  community. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-SEVEN 


My  Ceaseless  Gratitude 


on  the  morning  of  November  10  the  military  train  brought  me 
to  Paris  where  I  was  to  represent  the  United  States  Army  at  an 
inter-Allied  Jewish  service  on  Armistice  Day.  There  had  been  one 
earlier  inter-Allied  service  that  had  taken  place  almost  three  years 
before  in  the  old  Spanish- Portuguese  Synagogue  in  London.  That 
service  had  been  a  thrilling  and  memorable  experience  for  all  of  us 
who  had  participated  in  it.  The  Jewish  chaplains  of  the  British, 
Canadian,  Czech  and  Free  French  forces  stationed  in  England  and 
I  had  conducted  the  service  in  the  presence  of  high  British  and 
American  civil  authorities  and  governmental  representatives  and 
the  leaders  of  the  British  Jewish  community.  After  that  service  the 
large  numbers  of  Jewish  troops  of  the  various  Allied  forces  had 
paraded  through  the  bombed  streets  of  Whitechapel,  each  contin- 
gent behind  its  own  flag,  to  continuing  ovations  by  the  London 
Jews  who  crowded  the  sidewalks.  Perhaps  they  cheered  us  so 
vociferously  because  they  felt  that  we  were  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives who  would  wreak  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  bombed 
their  homes  and  who  had  brought  death  and  destruction  to  their 
families.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  there  was  to  be  another  such 
inter-Allied  Jewish  sendee,  this  one  initiated  and  organized  by  a 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  Brigade  from  Palestine. 

Great  news  awaited  me  at  my  old  office  in  the  Theatre  Chap- 
lain's section,  which  was  now  the  rear  headquarters,  the  forward 
headquarters  having  been  moved  to  Frankfurt.  I  was  informed 
that  on  that  very  afternoon  orders  were  to  be  cut  returning  me  to 
the  United  States.  The  procedure  was  an  automatic  one.  Since  I 
had  accumulated  the  required  number  of  points  for  the  termination 
of  overseas  duty,  the  office  of  the  Theatre  Chaplain  to  which  I  was 
still  primarily  assigned  had,  according  to  form,  submitted  my  name 
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for  release  from  duty.  The  Theatre  Chaplain  himself  had  never 
been  too  happy  about  my  new  assignment  as  advisor  to  General 
Eisenhower  for  it  meant  that  I  had  been  taken  completely  from  his 
jurisdiction  and  had  been  altogether  removed  from  any  kind  of 
chaplain  activities.  The  military  part  of  him  rebelled  against  the 
fact  that  although  technically  I  was  supposed  to  be  under  his  orders, 
actually  I  was  not.  In  addition,  in  angry  tones  he  had  once  remon- 
strated to  me  against  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish 
advisor  to  General  Eisenhower.  If  there  were  a  Jewish  advisor,  he 
argued,  why  was  there  not  a  Catholic  advisor  and  why  not  a 
Protestant  advisor?  He  failed  to  see  the  unusual  and  altogether 
different  situation  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  victims  of  Nazism. 
Fortunately,  he  was  powerless  to  do  anything  about  the  situation 
because  my  appointment  as  advisor  to  the  Theatre  Commander 
had  come  from  the  Supreme  Headquarters  itself.  However,  I  im- 
agine that  he  was  not  unhappy  about  expediting  the  orders  which 
would  bring  my  assignment  in  Europe  to  an  end.  Had  such  orders 
come  earlier,  I  should  have  had  General  Eisenhower  or  his  Chief  of 
Staff  alter  them.  However,  now  I  felt  that  with  the  arrival  of 
Judge  Rifkind  on  the  scene  and  his  speedy  orientation  to  the  work 
and  the  problems  involved  and  with  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  DP  situation,  I  could,  with  clear  conscience,  accept  the  orders 
and  return  to  see  my  family  after  three  and  a  half  years. 

After  lunching  with  two  dear  friends,  Chaplain  George  Zorn, 
Methodist  minister  from  Macon,  Georgia,  and  my  old  Seminary 
schoolmate,  Irwin  Hyman,  I  conferred  with  Arthur  Greenleigh,  the 
very  competent  head  of  the  Paris  office  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  and  then  spent  some  time  arranging  the  service  to  take 
place  the  next  day  at  the  Great  Synagogue  on  the  rue  de  Rothschild, 
where,  when  I  had  been  stationed  in  Paris  for  a  year's  time,  I 
had  held  American  military  religious  services  every  week.  Enter- 
ing the  synagogue  again,  unforgettable  memories  assailed  me,  the 
recollections  of  the  first  service  I  had  been  privileged  to  conduct 
in  this  historic  synagogue.  It  had  been  more  than  a  year  before, 
at  the  first  service  after  the  liberation  of  Paris,  reopening  the 
synagogue  to  Jewish  services  once  more  after  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  the  city.  The  beautiful  edifice  was  crowded  to  capacity  with 
French  Jews  and  American  soldiers,  a  number  of  whom  had  just 
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come  from  the  combat  lines  still  not  far  from  the  city,  stacking 
their  guns  in  the  foyer,  helmets  upon  their  heads,  mud  begriming 
their  combat  boots.  They  filled  the  aisles  and  every  possible  space 
in  the  vast  synagogue.  With  the  venerable  Chief  Rabbis  of  France 
and  of  Paris  sitting  behind  me  on  the  altar,  I  preached  first  in 
French  and  then  in  English  and  hearing,  each  time  that  I  paused 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  soft  sobbing  of  the  many  black-garbed 
widows  and  mothers  and  seeing  the  men,  both  French  civilians  and 
our  own  soldiers  now  and  then  wiping  a  tear  from  the  eye,  all  of 
them  grieving  for  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  mourning  the  lost  glory 
of  Israel,  weeping  tears  of  joy  at  the  restoration  of  Israel's  pride. 
All  of  these  memories  stirred  within  me  again  as  I  walked  into  the 
beautiful  synagogue  a  year  later.  After  the  arrangements  for  the 
service  for  the  next  day  had  been  made  definite,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Ben  Gurion  at  the  Glaridge  Hotel.  We  talked  about  the  latest 
developments  in  the  Jewish  DP  situation  and  of  what  the  likeli- 
hood was  for  the  future.  I  told  the  Jewish  leader  about  the  change 
soon  to  come  in  my  own  personal  situation. 

The  service  on  Armistice  Day  was  attended  by  some  three 
thousand  Jewish  officers  and  soldiers  from  the  American,  British, 
Canadian,  French  and  Polish  armies  and  the  Jewish  Brigade.  Major 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  of  the  famous  British  Jewish  family  spoke 
for  the  British  forces,  Captain  Rabinowitz  represented  the  Jewish 
Brigade,  I  spoke,  representing  the  United  States,  and  there  were 
speakers  representing  the  other  Allied  contingents.  After  the  service 
a  group  of  us  paraded  to  the  Etoile  where  Major  de  Rothschild 
and  I  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  beneath 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers  of  the  various  Allied  armies  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Ben 
Gurion.  He  spoke  of  the  difficult  times  that  lay  ahead  for  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
had  ended.  He  initimated  that  the  war  was  far  from  over  as  far 
as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  concerned,  that  Arab  attacks  again 
could  be  anticipated,  and  he  called  for  the  assistance  of  all  young 
Jews  who  felt  that  the  Jewish  people  should  of  right  have  one 
small  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  which  it  could  call  its  own,  to 
which  it  could  summon  its  dispersed  and  its  injured,  its  homeless 
and  its  victimized,  a  place  where  the  Jewish  spirit  could  develop 
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freely  so  that  again,  as  in  days  of  old,  it  might  huv<-  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  a  contribution  of  its  own  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
rebirth  of  mankind. 

Upon  my  return  to  Frankfurt  the  following  day,  I  met  with 
Lieutenant  General  Smith  to  inform  him  that  orders  had  been 
written  sending  me  back  to  the  United  States.  In  his  customarily 
gracious  manner  he  expressed  the  appreciation  of  General  Eisen- 
hower and  himself  for  the  manner  in  which  I  had  carried  out  my 
duties  as  advisor  to  the  Theatre  Commander  on  Jewish  affairs.  I 
said  goodbye  to  him  and  carried  away  with  me,  as  I  saw  him 
return  to  his  desk,  my  impressions  of  him  as  an  extremely  able  and 
highly  efficient  officer,  completely  loyal  to  his  commanding  general 
and  altogether  devoted  to  his  country.  He  was  the  unusual  kind 
of  regular  army  officer  who  had  never  attended  West  Point  nor 
any  equivalent  school,  but  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  on  his 
own  merits.  Since  General  Eisenhower  was  not  the  kind  of  officer 
who  tied  himself  to  his  desk  but  who  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  field,  General  Smith  served  him  as  his  good  strong 
right  arm,  the  man  who  could  be  completely  trusted  to  carry  the 
burden  of  administrative  operation  and  management.  With  regard 
to  the  displaced  persons  and  their  problems,  General  Smith  was 
never  lacking  in  understanding  and  in  the  sincere  desire  to  allevi- 
ate their  distress.  Only  one  time  did  his  agile  mind  not  grasp  the 
realities  of  a  situation.  When  we  once  sat  chatting  in  his  office, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Warsaw.  He 
commented  upon  the  awful  devastation  in  this  city  and,  particu- 
larly about  the  complete  levelling  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  the 
decimation  of  Polish  Jewry.  He  spoke  of  the  fierce  and  rabid  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  Poles  and  said  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
reasons  for  it.  In  Germany,  he  continued,  the  Jews  had  been  prom- 
inent in  German  industrial  and  commercial  life,  but  in  Poland 
they  had  been  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Why,  therefore,  the 
anti-Semitism  of  the  Poles?  However,  since  the  study  of  so  pro- 
found a  social  question  as  anti-Semitism  is  normally  beyond  the 
sphere  of  interest  of  an  army  officer,  this  failure  to  grasp  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem  and  its  sociological,  economic,  psycho- 
logical and  political  causes  can  be  forgiven  him. 
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A  lengthy  conference  ensued  with  Judge  Rifkind  during  which 
we  talked  about  the  future  of  the  displaced  persons  and  what 
policies  might  help  make  that  future  a  littie  more  livable  until 
the  hoped  for  time  would  come  when  the  displaced  persons  would 
find  a  place  where  they  could  cast  off  that  unhappy  adjective. 

I  packed  my  belongings,  collected  the  necessary  travel  docu- 
ments and  medical  injections  and  within  several  days  I  was  one  of 
a  large  group  of  army  officers  living  in  tents  in  a  large  muddy 
transient  camp  near  Marseilles  waiting  for  a  transport  home. 

Several  weeks  more  and  I  was  at  Camp  Myles  Standish  near 
Boston  and,  soon  afterwards,  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade  for  demobil- 
ization. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  that  day,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  I  had  walked  into  the  Sixth  Army  headquarters  in  Chicago 
to  enlist  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Much  had 
happened  to  me  since.  A  new  world  of  strange  experiences  had  been 
traversed.  It  had  begun  in  the  spring  of  1942  at  Fort  Bragg,  when 
overnight  I  had  to  make  the  radical  transformation  from  civilian 
to  soldier  and  to  learn  quickly  how  to  be  not  only  a  rabbi  to  Jews 
but  a  clergyman  to  men  of  all  faiths.  It  had  continued  on  the  small 
Dutch  freighter,  one  in  a  large  flock  of  55  transports,  that  had 
taken  twenty-four  days  in  the  summer  of  1942  to  cross  the  sub- 
marine-infested waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  transport  where  I  had 
embarrassed  several  officers  by  accidentally  overhearing  their  anti- 
Semitic  tirades.  For  there  was  anti-Semitism  in  the  American  Army 
or,  better  put,  among  the  men  serving  in  the  American  Army.  Why 
should  it  not  have  been  expected?  It  was  an  army  composed,  in 
the  main,  of  civilians  and  since  anti-Semitism  was  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  among  the  American  civilian  population,  it  was  no 
different  when  civilians  donned  the  uniform.  They  shed  none  of 
their  prejudices  with  their  civilian  clothing.  But  yet,  just  as  we 
Jews  received  a  greater  understanding  of  our  Christian  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  army,  they  too  could  not  help  but  get  to  know  us 
better  and,  certainly,  in  many  cases  this  greater  knowledge  and 
deeper  understanding  bred  appreciation.  Sleeping  together  and 
eating  together,  working  together  and  fighting  together,  facing 
common  dangers  and,  at  times,  dying  together,  of  course  had  their 
effects  upon  the  men  and  women  of  America's  several  faiths. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us,  we  had  friends  and 
comrades  among  men  of  other  religions.  The  warm  ties  of  friend- 
ship that  united  Father  "Matt"  Meighan  and  myself  or  those  that 
bound  up  Chester  McClelland,  a  Baptist  minister  from  Texas, 
George  Zorn,  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Georgia,  Edwin  "Nick" 
Carter,  an  Episcopalian  priest  from  Virginia,  Dick  Grady,  a  Jesuit 
from  New  York,  and  myself  were  not  uncommon  in  military  life.  .  .  . 
Then  there  was  Northern  Ireland  and  my  first  taste  of  overseas 
military  life  there  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942  and  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the  Irish  Jews.  The  many  months  of  circuit-riding  all 
over  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  until  other  American  Jewish 
chaplains  began  arriving  .  .  .  the  sad  days— exciting  and  thrilling  for 
many,  but  sad  for  me— of  the  invasion  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
sad  because  they  meant  my  participating  daily  in  the  mass  burials 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  .  .  .  Normandy,  its  discomforts 
and  its  dangers  .  .  .  The  liberation  of  Paris  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  re-establishment  of  contact  with  Jews  who  had  survived  the 
years  of  Hitlerism  and  the  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  them.  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  terrific  strain,  the  pressure,  the  tenseness  but  yet  the 
great  exaltation  of  working  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  walked  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  and  who  had  come  out  again. 

There  had  been,  frequently,  all  through  the  almost  four  years, 
discomfort,  irritation,  annoyance,  loneliness,  sometimes  danger  and 
even  fear,  but  it  had  all  been  supremely  worthwhile.  For  during 
such  times  one  could  not  sit  at  home.  Service  in  the  army  gave 
one  an  opportunity  to  make  a  personal  contribution,  little  though  it 
might  be,  toward  the  destruction  of  tyranny  and,  more  positively, 
toward  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  America  and  the 
flaming  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  those  of  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  freedom  and  justice  for  all— ideals  that  spell  America  to 
the  world  and,  especially,  to  the  Jew,  ideals  that  through  the  dec- 
ades have  attracted  Jewish  immigrants  to  this  country  and  made 
them  love  it  with  a  fierce  burning  passion.  For  the  ideals  are  those 
which  Jews  have  drunk  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  the  ideals  that 
his  prophets  were  the  first  to  enunciate  and  that  his  teachers  and 
sages  have  always  expounded. 

All  this  is  what  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  has 
meant  to  me.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  privilege  of  having 
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been  associated  in  a  small  way  with  General  Eisenhower  in  the 
historic  task  of  saving  the  remnant  snatched  from  the  fire— for  all 
these  blessings  I  shall  never  cease  being  grateful  to  the  Eternal 
Who  has  cast  my  lot  in  such  places. 

-END- 
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